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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN.' 


To those of us meeting here, on the thirty-fourth anniversary of his 
death, who knew Auguste Comte in life and have made his teaching 
the work of our lives, he is neither infallible authority and unique 
prophet on the one hand, nor, on the other, is he merely a great 
thinker and founder of a school of philosophy. To us he is really 
the founder of a Religion: but that religion is neither mystical, 
nor incomprehensible, nor absolute. It is simply a scheme of 
rational knowledge, enlarged into a practical rule of earthly life. 
We are no “Comtists,” as some still perversely call us; for we do 
not base our faith on Comte’s words, example, or precept. We base 
them on the sum of Positive knowledge. This sum of Positive 
knowledge was neither discovered nor collected—much less revealed 
by Auguste Comte. It was in part arranged and co-ordinated, con- 
nected and illustrated by him—and that (I say it most reverently, 
but most definitely) with constant errors, much premature generalisa- 
tion, and not a little defective knowledge. It no more disturbs me 
to have to admit mistakes, fallacies, ignorance in the philosophy of 
Comte than to admit them in Aristotle and Descartes. And as I am 
neither Aristotelian nor Cartesian, so Iam not Comtist. The only 
authority I can recognise is the sum of man’s Positive knowledge ; 
and the only interpreter of that knowledge is the final judgment 
of the most competent minds. The very suggestion of any man 
having closed the progress of knowledge at once amazes and dis- 
gusts me. 

But on the other hand, though Auguste Comte is to us one of the 
great teachers of mankind, having no indisputable authority such as 
we shrink from giving to other great teachers, he is no mere philo- 
sopher, head of a school of science, and intellectual reformer. He 
is the founder of a Religion—but there again not the inventor of a 


(1) An address given at Newton Hall, on 5th September, the anniversary of the death 
of Auguste Comie. 
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religion—much less the revealer or Prophet of a new religion. The 
religion of Humanity is not new : it was not a discovery of Auguste 
Comte: he was not the first even to introduce it to our age. The 
religion of Humanity is as old as Humanity: all other kinds of 
religions are merely parts of it, germs of it, strivings after it, fore- 
casts and types of it. The religion of Humanity began with civili- 
sation and with human nature. It has been a constant living force 
—disguised now as the worship of nature, or of many gods, now as the 
worship of one God, or of the Infinite and the Unknowable. It was 
always and everywhere the living bond which held together the 
family, which formed nations, and stirred men to all that was good 
and great. We meet here to-day, not to acknowledge our faith in a 
new Religion: we meet to submit our consciences to the oldest 
religion known to this planet; to go back to human nature in its 
primeval simplicity. We rest in a religious faith of which the 
Judaisms, the Buddhisms, the Romanisms of East and West are but 
late perversions. 

Of this Religion—the essential and primitive bond of Human 
Nature—Auguste Comte never was, and never professed to be the 
inventor. But he professed to be—and he was—to use his own 
word, the “institutor,” or founder. That is to say, he put on a 
solid foundation, made intelligible, plain, coherent, forms of belief 
and of feeling which for ages had been living and working indeed, 
but were indistinctly seen, vague, misunderstood, without any scien- 
tific ground, perpetually covered by a mass of accumulated and 
superincumbent dé¢bris. Comte did not discover the Religion of 
Love and of Faith in Human Nature—which was there already. 
He did discover that it was the real religion, and that it was ample 
in itself without supernatural and superterrestrial ideas about reli- 
gion. And by his wonderful sketch of sociology as a science 
(ébauche he loved to call it) Comte gave this religion of Human 
Nature a basis of demonstrative reality, and thus closed the long 
warfare between Science and Religion, Philosophy and Devotion. 
This was not to invent a new Religion—I can hardly say how much 
the idea of such a new “Tower of Babel” disgusts me—but it was 
to found the Old Religion, which arrogance and vanity had long 
buried under so much dogma and so many dreams. 

This difference between “inventing” a new thing, and “founding,” 
or giving permanent foundation to an old thing which had been 
obscured, misunderstood, and mis-used, is so important that I will 
try to illustrate it by a figure. When Watt discovered the steam- 
engine, or Wheatstone the electric telegraph, they “ invented” new 
instruments of enormous power, of which certainly the inorganic 
materials existed, but of which the idea, construction, and use had 
never before been known on this earth. When Columbus or Cook 
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discovered unknown continents and islands across the ocean, they 
found lands, peoples, minerals, vegetables, and animals—a flora and 
a fauna, which had, indeed, been there for ages—but which were so 
completely new at the time of discovery that, though only on the 
other side of this planet, they no more affected Europe, Asia, and 
Africa than if they had been placed on Mars. 

Comte never was, and never claimed to be, the “inventor” or 
“discoverer” of a new Religion in this sense. What he did say 
was this: ‘ Mankind has for ages persistently sought for a perma- 
nent religion in all kinds of form. Now, a scientific study of 
history and sound anthropology show that the essence of all these 
efforts lies in a combination of Hope in Man’s Future with venera- 
tion for Man’s higher nature, knowledge of Man’s past history, 
his actual resources and limits. This is the essence of religion ; 
and hopes of an eternal Heaven and assertions about the Universe 
and its origin are not religion at all, but hindrances of religion. 
Your old love and faith in Human Nature itself, is your religion. 
And all that you need is to clear it from the clouds, grave on 
your minds its scientific certainty, and allow yourselves to see it in 
its true beauty !” 

The change which this involves is, no doubt, very great—deep, 
wide, and startling. But it is not a change from the old to some- 
thing new and unknown, it is not a leap in the dark. It is a 
clearing off of the new to come down to the old foundation, to 
abandon ambitious dreams for solid good. It is unquestionably a 
new Era; but it is a simple and a continuous development. It 
is as when Julius and his successors in the Empire said to the 
Romans—“ Peace is your real glory: not war. Your dreams 
of perpetual warfare and universal dominion are cruel super- 
stitions and degrading phantoms. Your mission, Romans, is to 
civilise in peace the nations you have incorporated. The true 
greatness of the Roman Republic is to count all Southern Europe 
amongst her citizens.” Or, as when St. Paul said to the Jews— 
“Cease your ambitious dreams of a conquering Messiah. The true 
Messiah bears a message of Faith, Hope, Charity which the Prophets 
and Priests used to utter to the stricken remnant of Israel, and 
which, I tell you, is to be offered to every son of Man, who is, every 
one of them, a son of God.” Or, as when wise and peaceful states- 
men slowly taught the people of Europe that industry, not war, 
was the true business of civilised man—that Peace hath her victories 
far more renowned than war. Or, as if an English statesman were 
to arise and tell the democratic agitators of to-day that England is 
now a democratic Republic if we choose to act like citizens, that 
good government is a more urgent want than an ideally-perfect 
machine for taking votes, and that Home Rule, in the true sense, 
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is afar nobler ideal than any Imperial Federation of the English 
race. Or, just as we here tell the Socialists around us, that the 
essence of Socialism is a moral, social, and religious education of the 
people-—without which, to confiscate the wealth of the actual 
capitalists, and to put hungry and angry workmen to direct the 
capital of society, would be a disaster to all; for true Socialism 
consists in the spread of a religion of social duty, and not in social 
wars, proscriptions, and confiscations. All of these are examples of 
a New Era being founded by a return to, or the development of, 
old and living forces, which have been thrust aside or misunder- 
stood,’ under the spur of ambition, arrogance, and vanity. 

This is the meaning of the underlying maxim of Positive Philo- 
sophy—Progress is the development of Order. That is to say, our 
true hopes for the Future lie, not in destroying the institutions 
and products of the Past, but in cultivating them to their normal 
issue and purpose. There is nothing new in Positivism, except in 
making new use of our old resources. On the other hand, there is 
nothing in Positivism absolutely o/d, in the sense of returning to 
anything in the Past as it used to be. We can neither stand still, 
nor can we go back. We must go forward. We can recall nothing, 
no more than the old man can recall his youth, or the youth his 
childhood. We must change everything. But we can create, invent, 
originate, in an absolute sense, nothing. Whatever pretends to be 
absolutely new, without parentage or preparation, is a manifest 
imposture. Everything must be developed, i.e., evolved by normal 
growth out of the conditions and germs of the Past. There are 
infinite meanings and inexhaustible applications in the maxim: 
Progress is the development of order. 

Thus, with all its daring ideal of a New Era in every sphere of 
human life, Positivism is,in the true and noble sense of that term, 
profoundly conservative. It traces the growth of the great institu- 
tions of Humanity back for tens of thousands of years to the very 
dawn of civilised society, and it finds them all and everywhere 
living forces, working for human good: the Family, Marriage, the 
Domestic education, Political Government, Nations, the appropria- 
tion of capital, the differentiation of social functions, the influence 
of a spiritual authority, the transmission of ideas, of materials, of 
memories, the diverse offices of the sexes, the tendency to continual 
differentiation, along with a collateral tendency to union and organi- 
sation by common beliefs and venerations. Our Positive Religion 
finds these institutions, habits, and tendencies, with a history of 
a hundred centuries, ever more and more definitely marked, and 
it aims at developing these diversities to their normal issue—not 
at assimilation and uniformity. Itseeks to purify and spiritualise the 
great social institutions—not to materialise them or annihilate them. 
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In nothing is this ckaracter more conspicuous than in Comte’s 
teaching as to the social Future of Woman. It is intensely con- 
servative as to the distinctive quality with which civilisation has 
ever invested women, whilst it is ardently progressive in its aim to 
purify and spiritualise the social function of women. It holds firmly 
the middle ground between the base apathy which is satisfied with 
the actual condition of woman as it is, and the restless materialism 
which would assimilate, as far as possible, the distinctive functions 
of women to those of men, which would “ equalise the sexes” in 
the spirit of justice, as they phrase it, and would pulverise the social 
groups of families, sexes, and professions into individuals organised, 
if at all, by unlimited resort to the ballot-box. Herein Positivism 
is truly conservative in holding society jo be made up of families, 
not of individuals, and in developing, not in annihilating, the differ- 
ences of sex, age, and relation between individuals. 

But first, let us get rid of the unworthy suspicion that Positivism 
is content with the condition of women as we see it, even in the 
advanced populations of the West to-day. As M. Laffitte has, so 
well put it, the “test of civilisation is the place which it affords to 
women.”, In a rudimentary state we find women treated with brutal 
oppression, little better than slaves or beasts of burden, where thé 
conditions of existence make such tasks almost a cruel necessity for 
all. In many societies of a high civilisation, from the point of view 
of intellectual activity or military organisation, the condition of 
women is often found to be one of seclusion, neglect, or humiliation, 
moral, physical, and intellectual. Even to-day, under the most favour- 
able conditions—conditions, perhaps, more often found in some 
sections of the labouring classes of cities rather than amongst the 
spoiled daughters of wealth and power—it is shocking to see how 
backward is the education of women as a sex, how much their lives 
are over-burdened by labour, anxiety, and unwomanly fatigues, by 
frivolous excitement and undue domestic responsibility, by the fever 
of public ambitions and cynical defiance of all womanly ideals. 

No! we can never rest satisfied with the current prejudice that 
assigns to woman, even to those with ample leisure and resources, 
an education different in kind and degree and avowedly inferior to 
that of men, which supposes that even a superior education for girls 
should be limited to a moderate knowledge of a few modern 
languages, and a few elegant accomplishments. This truly Maho- 
metan or Hindoo view of woman’s education is no longer openly 
avowed by cultured people of our own generation. But it is too 
obviously still the practice in fact throughout the whole Western 
world, even for nine-tenths of the rich. And as to the education 
which is officially provided for the poor, it is in this country, at 
least, almost too slight to deserve the name at all. For this most 
















































442, THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 
dreadful neglect Positivism calls aloud for radical relief. It calls 
aloud for an education for women in the same line as that of men, 
to be given by the same teachers, and covering the same ground, 
though not at all necessarily to be worked out in common or in the 
same form and with the same practical detail. It must be an 
education, essentially in scientific basis, the same as that of men, 
conducted by the same, and those the best attainable, instructors — 
an education certainly not inferior, rather superior to that of men, 
inasmuch as it can easily be freed from the drudgery incidental to 
the practice of special trades, and also because it is adapted to the 
more sympathetic, more alert, more tractable, more imaginative 
intelligence of women. 

So, also, we look to the good feeling of the future to relieve 
women from the agonizing wear and tear of families far too large 
to be reared by one mother—a burden which crushes down the best 
years of life for so many mothers, sisters, and daughters—a burden 
which, whilst it exists, makes all expectation of superior education or 
greater moral elevation in the masses of women mere idle talk—a 
burden which would never be borne at all, were it not that the cry 
of the market for more child labour produces an artificial bounty on 
excessively large families. And to the future we look to set women 
free from the crushing factory labour which is the real slave-trade 
of the Nineteenth Century, one of the most retrogade changes in 
social order ever made since Feudalism and Church together extin- 
guished the slavery of the ancient world. In many ways this 
slavery of modern Industrialism is quite as demoralising to men and 
women, and in some ways as injurious to society, as ever was the 
mitigated slavery of the Roman Empire, though its evils are not 
quite so startling and so cruel. 

These are the wants which, in our eyes, press with greatest 
urgency on the condition of women, and not their admission to all 
the severe labours and engrossing professions of men, the assimi- 
lation of the life of women to the life of men, and especially 
to a share in all public duties and privileges. The root of the 
matter is that the social function of women is essentially and 
increasingly different from that of men. What is this function? 
It is personal, direct, domestic; working rather through sympathy 
than through action, equally intellectual as that of men, but acting 
more through the imagination, and Jess through logic. We start 
from this—neither exaggerating the difference, nor denying it, but 
resting in the organic difference between woman and man. It is 
proved by all sound biology, by the biology both of man and of the 
entire animal series. It is proved also by the history of civilisation, 
and the entire course of human evolution. It is brought home to 
us every hour of the day, by the instinctive practice of every family. 
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And it is illustrated and idealised by the noblest poetry of the world, 
whether it be the great epics of the past or the sum of modern 
romance. 

It is a difference of nature, I say, an organic difference, alike in 
body, in mind, in feeling, and in character—a difference which it is 
the part of evolution to develope and not to destroy, as it is always 
the part of evolution to develope organic differences and not to 
produce their artificial assimilation. A difference, I have said ; but 
not a scale of superiority or inferiority. No theory can more 
deeply repudiate the brutal egoism of past ages, and of too many 
present men of the world, which classes women as the inferiors of 
men, and the cheap sophistry of the vicious and the overbearing that 
the part of women in the life of humanity is a lower, a less intel- 
lectual, or less active part. Such a view is the refuge of coarse 
natures and stunted brains. Who can say whether it is nobler to be 
husband or to be wife, to be mother or to be son ? Isit more blessed to 
love or be loved, to form a character or to write a poem? Enough 
of these idle conundrums, which are as cynical as they are senseless. 
Everything depends on how the part is played, how near each one 
of us comes to the higher ideal—how our life is worked out, not 
whether we be born man or woman, in the first half of the century 
or in the second. The thing which concerns us is to hold fast by 
the organic difference implanted by Nature between Man and 
Woman, in body, in mind, in feeling, and in energy, without any 
possibility of talking of higher and lower, of better or of worse. 

Fully to work out the whole meaning of this difference in all its 
details, would involve a complete education in Anthropology and 
Ethics, and nothing but the bare heads of the subject can here be 
noticed. It begins with the difference in physical organisation— 
the condition, and, no doubt in one sense, the antecedent (I do not 
say the cause) of every other difference. The physical organisation 
of women differs from that of men in many ways: it is more rapidly 
matured, and yet, possibly, more riab/e (as the French say), more 
likely to live, and to live longer; it is more delicate, in all senses of 
the word, more sympathetic, more elastic, more liable to shock and to 
change; it is obviously less in weight, in mass, in physical force, but 
above all in muscular persistence. It is not true to say that the 
feminine organisation is, on the whole, weaker, because there are 
certain forms of fatigue, such as those of nursing the sick or the 
infant, minute care of domestic details, ability to resist the wear and 
tear of anxiety on the body, in which women certainly at present 
much surpassmen. But there is one feature in the feminine organi- 
sation which, for industrial and political purposes, is more important 
than all. It is subject to functional interruption absolutely incom- 
patible with the highest forms of continuous pressure. With mothers, 
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this interruption amounts to seasons of prostration during many of the 
best years of life: with all women (but a small exception not worth 
considering) it involves some interruption to the maximum working 
capacity. A normal, perfectly healthy man works from childhood to 
old age, marries and brings up a family of children, without knowing 
one hour of any one day when he was not “quite fit.” No woman 
could say the same; and of course no mother could deny that, for 
months she had been a simple invalid. Now, for all the really severe 
strains of industrial, professional, and public careers, the first con- 
dition of success is the power to endure long continuous pressure at 
the highest point, without the risk of sudden collapse, even for 
an hour. 

Supposing all other forces equal, it is just the five per cent. of periodi- 
cal unfitness which makes the whole difference between the working 
capacity of the sexes. Imagine an army in the field or a fleet at sea, 
composed of women. In the course of nature, on the day of battle or 
in a storm, a percentage of every regiment and of every crew would 
be in child-bed, and a much larger percentage would be, if not in 
hospital, below the mark or liable to contract severe disease if subject 
to the strain of battle or storm. Of course it will be said that 
civil life is not war, and that mothers are not intended to take part. 
But all women may become mothers; and though industry, the pro- 
fessions, and politics are not war, they do, and they ought to, call forth 
qualities of endurance, readiness, and indomitable vigour quite as 
truly as war. 

Either the theory of opening all occupations to women means 
opening them toan unsexed minority of women, or it means a dimi- 
nution and speedy end to the human race, or it means that the 
severer occupations are to be carried on in a fashion far more 
desultory and amateurish than ever has yet been known. It is 
owing to a very natural shrinking from hard facts, and a some- 
what misplaced conventionality, that this fundamental point has been 
kept out of sight, whilst androgynous ignorance has gone about 
claiming for women a life of toil, pain, and danger, for which every 
husband, every biologist, every physician, every mother—every true 
woman—knows that women are, by the law of nature, unfit. 

This is, as I said, merely a preliminary part of the question. It 
is decisive and fundamental, no doubt, and it lies at the root of the 
matter. Itis a plain organic fact, that ought to be treated frankly, 
and which I have touched on as an incident only but with entire 
directness. But I feel it to be, after all, a material, and not an intel- 
lectual or spiritual ground, and to belong to the lower aspects of the 
question. We must notice it, for it cannot be disregarded ; but it is 
by no means the heart of the matter. The heart of the matter is the 
greater power of affection in Woman, or, it is better to say, the 
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greater degree in which the nature of Woman is stimulated and 
controlled by affection. It is a stigma on our generation that so 
obvious a commonplace should need one word to support it. Happily 
there is one trait in humanity which the most cynical sophistry has 
hardly ventured to deny—tbe devotion of the mother to her offspring. 
This is the universal and paramount aspect of the matter. For the 
life of every man or woman now alive, or that ever lived, has depended 
on the mother’s love, or that of some woman who played a mother’s 
part. It is a fact so transcendent that we are wont to call ié an 
animal instinct. Itis, however, the central and most perfect form of 
human feeling. It is possessed by all women: it is the dominant 
instinct of all women; it possesses women, whether mothers or not, 
from the cradle to the grave. The most degraded woman is in this 
superior to the most heroic man (abnormal cases apart). It is the 
earliest, most organic, most universal of all the innate forces of 
mankind. And it still remains the supreme glory of Humanity. 
In this central feature of human nature, Women are always and 
everywhere incontestably pre-eminent. And round this central 
feature of human nature, all human civilisation is, and ought to be 
organised, and to perfecting it all human institutions do, and ought 
to converge. 

I am very far from limiting this glorious part of maternity in 
woman to the breeding and nurture of infants; nor do I mean to 
concentrate civilisation on the propagation of the human species. I 
have taken the mother’s care for the infant as the most conspicuous 
and fundamental part of the whole. But this is simply a type of 
the affection which in all its forms woman is perpetually offering to 
man and to woman—to the weak, the suffering, the careworn, the 
vicious, the dull, and the over-burdened, as mother, as wife, as sister, 
as daughter, as friend, as nurse, as teacher, as servant, as counsellor, 
as purifier, as example, in a word—as woman. The true function of 
woman is to educate, not children only, but men, to train to a higher 
civilisation, not the rising generation, but the actual society. And to 
do this by diffusing the spirit of affection, of self-restraint, self- 
sacrifice, fidelity, and purity. And this is to be effected, not by 
writing books about these things in the closet, nor by preaching 
sermons about them in the congregation, but by manifesting them 
hour by hour in each home by the magic of the voice, look, word, 
and all the incommunicable graces of woman’s tenderness. 

All this has become so completely a commonplace that the very 
repeating it sounds almost like a jest. But it has to be repeated now 
that coarse sophistry has begun, not only toforget it, but todenyit. And 
we will repeat it ; for we have nothing to add to all that has been said 
on this cardinal fact of human nature by poets, from Homer to Tenny- 
son, by moralists and preachers, by common sense and pure minds, 
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since the world began. We have nothing to add to it save this— 
which, perhaps, is really important—that this function of woman, the 
purifying, spiritualising, humanising of society, by humanising each 
family and by influencing every husband, father, son, or brother, in 
daily contact and in unspoken language, is itself the highest of all 
human functions, and is nobler than anything which art, philosophy, 
genius, or statesmanship can produce. 

The spontaneous and inexhaustible fountain of love, the secret 
springs whereof are the mystery of womanhood, this is indeed the 
grand and central difference between the sexes. But the difference 
of function is quite as real, if less in degree, when we regard the 
intellect and the character. Plainly, the intellect of woman on the 
whole is more early mature, more rapid, more delicate, more agile 
than that of men; more imaginative, more in touch with emotion, 
more sensitive, more individual, more ‘teachable, whilst it is less ca- 
pable of prolonged tension, of intense abstraction, of wide range, and 
of extraordinary complication. It may be that this is resolvable into 
the obvious fact of smaller cerebral masses and less nervous energy, 
rather than any inferiority of quality. The fact remains that no 
woman has ever approached Aristotle and Archimedes, Shakespeare 
and Descartes, Raphael and Mozart, or has ever shown even a kindred 
sum of powers. On the other hand, not one man in ten can compare 
with the average woman in tact, subtlety of observation, in refine- 
ment of mental habit, in rapidity, agility, and sympathetic touch. 
To ask whether the occasional outbursts of genius in the male sex are 
higher than the almost universal quickness and fineness of mind in 
the female sex, is to ask an idle question. To destroy either out of 
human nature would be to arrest civilisation and to plunge us into 
barbarism. And the earliest steps out of barbarism would have to 
begin again in each wigwam with the quick observation and the 
flexible mind, and not with the profound genius. 

As with the intellect—so with the powers of action. The cha- 
racter or energy of women is very different from that of men; 
though here again it is impossible to say which is the superior, and 
far less easy to make the contrast. Certainly the world has never 
seen a female Alexander, Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, or Cromwell. 
And in mass, endurance, intensity, variety, and majesty of will no 
women ever approach the greatest men, and no doubt, from the same 
reason, smaller cerebral mass and slighter nervous organisation. Yet 
in qualities of constant movement, in perseverance, in passive endur- 
ance, in rapidity of change, in keenness of pursuit (up to a certain 
range and within a given time), in adaptability, agility, and elasti- 
city of nature, in industriousness, in love of creating rather than de- 
stroying, of being busy rather than idle, of dealing with the minutest 
surroundings of comfort, grace, and convenience, it is a commonplace 
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to acknowledge women to be our superiors. And if a million house- 
wives do not equal one Cromwell, they no doubt add more to the 
happiness of their own generation. 

We come back to this—that in body, in mind, in feeling, in 
character, women are by Nature designed to play a different part 
from men. And all these differences combine to point to a part 
personal not general, domestic not public, working by direct contact 
not by remote suggestion, through the imagination more than through 
the reason, by the heart more than by the head. There is in women 
a like intelligence, activity, passion; like and co-ordinate, but not 
identical ; equally valuable, but not equal by measure; and this all 
works best in the Home. That is to say, the sphere in which women 
act at their highest is the Family, and the side where they are strongest 
is Affection. The sphere where men act at their highest is in public, 
in industry, in the service of the State; and the side where men are 
the strongest, is Activity. Intelligence is common to both, capable 
in men of more sustained strain, apt in women for more delicate and 
mobile service. That is to say, the normal and natural work of 
women is by personal influence within the Home. 

All this is so obvious, it has been so completely the universal and 
instinctive practice of mankind since civilisation began, that to repeat 
it would be wearisome if the modern spirit of social anarchy were 
not now eager to throw it all aside. And we Positivists have only 
to repeat the old saws on the matter, together with this—that such a 
part is the noblest which civilisation can confer, and was never more 
urgently needed than it is to-day. In accepting it graciously and in 
filling it worthily, women are placing themselves as a true spiritual 
force in the vanguard of human evolution, and are performing the 
holiest and most beautiful of all the duties which Humanity has 
reserved for her best-beloved children. The source of the outcry we 
hear for the Emancipation of Women—their emancipation from their 
noblest duty—is that in this materialist age men are prone to despise 
what is pure, lofty, and tender, and to exalt what is coarse, vulgar, 
and vainglorious. 

When we say that we would see the typical work of women centred 
in her personal influence in the Home, we are not asking for arbitrary 
and rigid limitations. We are not calling out for any new legislation 
or urging public opinion to close any womanly employment for 
women. There are a thousand ways in which the activity of women 
may be of peculiar value to the community, and many of these neces- 
sarily carry women outside their own houses and into more or less 
public institutions. The practice of the ladies connected with this 
Hall alone would satisfy us how great is the part which women have 
to play in teaching, in directing moral and social institutions, in 
organising the higher standard of opinion, in inspiring enthusiasm in 
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young and old. We are heartily with such invaluable work; and 
we find that modern civilisation offers to women as many careers as 
it offers to men. 

All that we ask is that such work and such careers shall be founded 
on womanly ideals, and shall recognise the essential difference in the 
social functions of men and of women. We know that in a disorga- 
nised condition of society there are terrible accumulations of excep- 
tional and distressing personal hardship. Of course millions of 
women have, and can have, no husbands; hundreds of thousands 
have no parents, no brother, no true family. No one pretends that 
society is without abundant room for unmarried women, and has not 
a mass of work for women who by circumstances have been deprived 
of their natural family and are without any normal home. Many of 
such women we know to be amongst the noblest of their sex, the 
very salt of the earth. But their activity still retains its home-like 
beauty, and is still womanly and not mannish. All that we ask is 
that women, whether married or unmarried, whether with families 
of their own or not, shall never cease to feel like women, to work as 
women should, to make us all feel that they are true women amongst 
us and not imitation men. 

We are not now discussing any practical remedy for a temporary 
difficulty ; we are only seeking to assert a paramount law of human 
nature. We are defending the principle of the womanliness of 
woman against the anarchic assertors of the manliness of woman. 
There is a passionate party of so-called reformers, both men and 
women, who are crying out for absolute assimilation as a principle ; 
and such is the weakness of politicians and leaders that this coarse 
and ignorant sophism is becoming a sort of badge of Radical energy 
and freedom from prejudice. With all practical remedies for admitted 
social diseases we are ever ready to sympathise, and I venture to 
claim for this body which meets here, that not a public question of 
importance ever finds us dull to listen or slow to act. In the name 
of mercy let us all do our best with the practical dilemmas which 
society throws up. But let us not attempt to cure them by pulling 
society down from its foundations and uprooting the very first ideas 
of social order. Exceptions and painful cases we have by the thou- 
sand. Let us struggle to help or to mend them, as exceptions, and 
not commit the folly of asserting that the exception is the rule. 

We all know that there are more women in these kingdoms than 
men, and not a little perplexity arises therefrom. But since more 
males are born than females, the inequality is the result of abnormal 
causes—the emigration, wandering habits, dangerous trades, over- 
work and intemperance of men. It is the first and most urgent duty of 
society to remedy this social disease, and not to turn society upside 
down in order to palliate a temporary want. Certainly not, when 
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the so-called remedy can only increase the disease by “ debasing the 
moral currency” and desecrating the noblest duties of woman. 
Certainly, no reformers whatever can be more eager than we are to 
do our best to help in any reasonable remedy for our social maladies, 
be they what they may. But the extent and acuteness of social 
maladies makes us only more anxious to defend the first principles 
of human society—and to us none is so sacred as the inherent and 
inalienable womanliness of all women’s work. 

The prevalent sophistry calls out for complete freedom to every 
individual, male or female, and the abolition of all restraints, legal, 
conventional, or customary, which prevent any adult from living his 
or her own life at his and her private will. Itis specious; but, except 
in an age of nihilism, such anarchic cries would never be heard. It 
involves the destruction of every social institution together. The 
Family, the State, the Church, the Nation, Industry, social organi- 
sation, law, all rest on fixed rules, which are the standing contradic- 
tion of this claim of universal personal liberty from restraint. 
Society implies the control of absolute individual licence; and 
this is the claim for absolute individual licence. It is perfectly 
easy to find objections and personal hardship in every example 
of social institution. Begin with marriage. Many married people 
would be happier and, perbaps, more useful, if they could separate 
at will. Therefore (the cry is) let all men and women be always free to 
live together or apart, when they choose, and as long as they choose, 
without priests, registrars, law-courts, or scandal. Many parents 
are unworthy to bring up their children. Therefore, let no parent 
have any control over his child. Many women would be more at 
ease and perhaps more able to work in their own way, if they wore 
men’s clothes. .And some men, especially the old and the delicate, 
might be more comfortable in skirts. Therefore, abolish the foolish 
restrictions about Male and Female dress. And this our reformers, 
it seems, are preparing to do. Many men and more women are, at 
20, better fitted to “come of age” than some men at 30. Therefore, 
let everyone ‘come of age” when he or she thinks fit. Many a man 
who, through hunger, steals a turnip is an angel of light compared 
with a millionaire who speculates. Therefore, abolish all laws against 
stealing. Many a foreigner living in England knows far more of 
politics than most native electors. Therefore, abolish all restrictions 
applying to “aliens” as such. Many a layman can preach a better 
sermon than most priests, can cure disease better than some doctors, 
can argue a case better than certain barristers, could keep deposits 
better than some bankers, find a thief quicker than most policemen, 
and drive a “hansom” better than some cabmen. Therefore—it is 
argued—let every man, woman, and child live with whomsoever he 
or she like, wear breeches or petticoats as he or she prefer, put their 
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vote in a ballot-box whenever they see one at hand, conduct divine 
service, treat the sick, plead causes, coin money, carry letters, drive 
cabs, and arrest their neighbours, as they like, and as long as they 
like, and so far as they can get others to consent. And thus we 
shall get rid of all personal hardships, all restrictions as to age, sex, 
and competence, and all public registration; we shall abolish mono- 
polies, male tyranny, and social oppression generally. 

The claim for the complete “ emancipation”’ of women stands or 
falis along with these other examples of emancipation. And the 
answer to itis the same. The restriction, which in a few cases is 
needless, hard, even unjust, is of infinite social usefulness in the vast 
majority of cases, and “to free” the few would be to inflict per- 
manent injury on the mass. To make marriage a mere arrangement 
of two persons at will would be to introduce a subtle source of misery 
into every home. To leave women free to go about in men’s clothes 
and men free to adopt women’s clothes, would be to introduce un- 
imaginable coarseness, vice, and brutalisation. To leave everyone 
free to fill any public office, with or without public guarantee or pro- 
fessional training, would open the door to continual fraud, imposture, 
disputes, uncertainty, and confusion. It is to prevent all these 
evils that monopolies, laws, conventions, registers and other restric- 
tions on personal licence exist. And the first and most fundamental 
of all these restrictions are those which distinguish the life of women 
from that of men. 

Not very many reformers consciously intend the ‘‘ emancipation ” 
of women to go as far as this. Thereis a great deal of playing with 
the question, more or less honest, more or less serious, as there is 
much playing with Sociulism, Agnosticism, and so forth, by people 
who perhaps, in their hearts, merely wish to see women more active 
and better taught, or some of the worst hardships of workmen 
redressed, or the dogmas of Orthodoxy somewhat relaxed. But when 
a great social institution is seriously threatened we must deal with 
the real revolutionists who have a consistent aim and mean what 
they say. And the real revolutionists aim at the total ‘‘ emancipation” 
of women, and by this they mean that law, custom, convention, and 
public opinion shall leave every adult woman free to do whatever 
any adult man is free to do, and without let or reproach, to live in 
any way, adopt any habit, follow any pursuit, and undertake any 
duty, public or private, which is open to or reserved to men. 

Now I deliberately say that this result would be the most disas- 
trous to human civilisation of any which could afflict it—worse than 
to return to slavery and Polytheism. If only a small minority of 
women availed themselves of their ‘‘ freedom,” the beauty of woman- 
liness would be darkened in every home. Just as if but a few 
married people accepted the legalised liberty of parting by consent, 
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every husband and every wife would feel their married life sensibly 
precarious and unsettled. There is nothing that I know of but law 
and corivention to hinder a fair percentage of women from becoming 
active members of Parliament and useful ministers of the Crown, 
learned professors of Hebrew and anatomy, very fair priests, advo- 
cates, surgeons, nay, tailors, joiners, cab-drivers, or soldiers, if they 
gave their minds to it. The shouting which takes place when a 
woman passes a good examination, makes a clever speech, manages 
well an institution, or climbs up a mountain, or makes a perilous 
journey of discovery, always struck me as very foolish and most 
inconsistent. I have so high an opinion of the brains and energy, 
the courage and resource of women, that I should be indeed surprised 
if a fair percentage of women could not achieve all in these lines 
which is expected of the average man. My estimate of women’s 
powers is so real and so great that, if all occupations were entirely 
open to women, I believe that a great many women would distinguish 
themselves in all but the highest range, and that, in a corrupted 
state of public opinion, a very large number of women would waste 
their lives in struggling after distinction. 

Would waste their lives, I say. For they would be striving, with 
pain and toil and the sacrifice of all true womanly joys, to obtain a 
lower prize for which they are not best fitted, in lieu of a loftier 
prize for which they are pre-eminently fit. A lower prize, although 
possibly one richer in money, in fame, or in power, but essentially a 
coarser and more material aim. And in an age like this there is too 
much reason to fear that ambition, and the thirst for gain and supre- 
macy, would tempt into the unnatural competition many a fine and 
womanly nature. Our daughters would be continually longing 
to see their names in newspapers, to display the cheap glories of 
academic or professional honours, to contemplate their bankers’ pass- 
books in private, and to advertise in public their athletic record. 

Let us teach them that this specious agitation must ultimately 
degrade them, sterilize them, unsex them. The glory of woman is 
to be tender, loving, pure, inspiring in her home; it is to raise the 
moral tone of every household, to refine every man with whom, as 
wife, daughter, sister, or friend she has intimate converse ; to form 
the young, to stimulate society, to mitigate the harshness and cruelty 
and vulgarity of life everywhere. And it is no glory to woman to 
forsake all this and to read for honours with towelled head in a 
college study, to fight with her own brother for a good “ practice,” 
to spend the day in offices and the night in the “ House.” These 
things have to be done—and men have to do them ; it is their nature. 
But the other, the higher duties of love, beauty, patience, and com- 
passion, can only be performed by women, and by women only so 
long as it is recognised to be their true and essential field. 
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It is impossible to do both together. Women must choose to be 
either women or abortive men. They cannot be both women and 
men. When men and women aré once started as competitors in the 
same fierce race, as rivals and opponents, instead of companions and 
help mates, with the same habits, the same ambitions, the same 
engrossing toil and the same public lives, Woman will have disap- 
peared, society will consist of individuals distinguished physiolo- 
gically, as are horses or dogs, into male and female specimens. 
Family will mean groups of men and women who live in common, 
and Home will mean the place where the group collects for shelter. 
The Family is the real social unit, and what society has to do is to 
promote the good of the Family. And in the Family woman is as 
completely supreme as is man in the State. And for all moral 
purposes the Family is more vital, more beautiful, more universal 
than the State. To keep the Family true, refined, affectionate, 
faithful, is a grander task than to govern the State; it is a task 
which needs the whole energies, the entire life of Woman. To mix 
up her sacred duty with the coarser occupations of politics and trade 
is to unfit her for it as completely as if a priest were to embark in 
the business of a money-lender. That such primary social truths 
were ever forgotten at all is one of the portents of this age of 
scepticism, mammon-worship, and false glory. Whilst the embers 
of the older Chivalry and Religion retained their warmth, no decent 
man, much less woman, could be found to throw ridicule on the 
chivalrous and saintly ideal of woman as man’s guardian angel and 
queen of the home. But the ideals of Religion of old are grown 
faint and out of fashion, and the priest of to-day is too often willing 
to go with the times. Is it to be left to the Religion of Humanity 
to defend the primeval institutions of society ? Let us then honour 
the old-world image of Woman as being relieved by man from the 
harder tasks of industry, from the defence and management of the 
State, in order that she may set herself to train up each generation 
to be worthier than the last, and may make each home in some sense 
a heaven of peace on earth. 
Frepveric Harrison. 


















LA BETE HUMAINE. 
A STUDY IN ZOLA’S IDEALISM. 


Ir is one of the mauvaises plaisanteries of the epoch to call M. Zola a 
realist. Actually, he is an idealist of the purest water; and if ideal- 
ists are Philistines, then Gath can claim him for her own. The 
ponderousness of his method, the tedium of his descriptions, and the 
indecencies in which he revels, do not justify his claim to stand 
outside the ranks of those who treat reality from an ideal point of 
view. Walt Whitman, one of the staunchest idealists who ever 
uttered prophecy, might be made to pass for a realist on the same 
grounds of heaviness, minuteness, and indecency. The fact is that 
Zola, like Whitman, approaches his art-work in the spirit of a poet. 

These assertions have an odour of paradox, and require demon- 
stration. That may be supplied by an analysis of Za Béte Humaine. 
I will call this book the poem of the railway. It is, indeed, a great 
deal more than that. But the unity of subject, movement, composi- 
tion, interest, which constitutes a creation of idealizing art, and 
distinguishes that from the haphazard incompleteness of reality, is 
found by Zola in the biography of an engine on the line between 
Paris and Havre. “ La Lison,” as the locomotive is named, might 
be termed the heroine of the romance. 

‘This unity, which constitutes an ideal creation of the brain, sepa- 
rating that from fact or from any literal transcripts of reality, is 
sustained with extraordinary ability and constructive genius through- 
out La Béte Humaine. All the personages of the drama are in one 
way or another connected with the company of the Ouest line: as 
directors, station-masters, guards, engine-drivers, stokers, pointsmen, 
with their wives and mistresses. The unity of place is equally 
preserved. Of the many tragic episodes to which the action gives 
rise, all are prepared at Paris or Havre in buildings attached to the 
railway stations, and all are consummated at a certain fatal point 
between the stopping-places of Malaunay and Barentin. There is 
a tunnel which plays an important part in each catastrophe, and a 
wayside house of doom at Croix-de-Maufras. This house, in truth, 
has a right to claim equality with the palace of Atreus at Mycene. 
It is just as mysterious, and no less haunted by the Furies of an 
ancient crime. Guilty and innocent alike are drawn within its 
neighbourhood to be involved in the mesh of destiny, which eventu- 
ally involves all the dramatis persone. The scheme by which Zola 
has worked out this unity of subject, place and retribution is so 
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mathematically perfect, so mechanically exact, as to set all the proba- 
bilities of actual events at defiance. Only the extreme vivacity 
and photographic accuracy of each incident in detail blind us to the 
immense demand continually made upon our credulity by the poet’s 
ideality. 

What is the meaning of the title. We find it in this sentence: 
“« Posséder, tuer, cela s’équivalait-il, dans le fond sombre de la béte 
humaine?” (p. 196). Murder and sexual desire, co-existent, con- 
founding their qualities, emergent one out of the other, in the nature 
of the irredeemable wild beast, man: that is the double subject of 
the book. These two brutal factors persist in humanity. The 
machinery of modern life, the train which goes hurling and howling 
down the grooves of progress, remains an idle instrument beside the 
passions of the human beast. “Ah! c’est une belle invention, il n’y 
a pas a dire,” says one of the persons in the story: ‘‘on va vite, on 
est plus savant. . . Mais les bétes sauvages restent des bétes sau- 
vages, et on aura beau inventer des mécaniques meilleures encore, 
il y aura quand méme des bétes sauvages dessous” (p. 45.) That 
other great invention of the civilised brain, legal justice, fails to 
solve the problems of social life, cannot penetrate the passions which 
impel the wild beast, man, to improbable or inconceivable actions. 
The ineptitude of the judge, M. Denizet, acute and industrious in 
the search after truth as he may be, forms a moral pendant to the 
blind brute force of the locomotive which whirls human beings 
to destruction. Justice does not fathom the profundities of the 
beast’s heart any better than the railway engine is capable of sym- 
pathizing with its emotions. 

The poetic unity which marks Za Béte Humaine out as a master- 
piece of the constructive imagination, cannot be fully appreciated 
without passing the main actors of its drama in review. The first to 
whom we are introduced is a man called Roubaud, “ sous-chef de 
gare,” or second station-master, at Havre. He had risen from the 
ranks, passing through several grades in the company’s service, 
until his vigour and good conduct prepared him for a higher post. 
That, however, might have still been long in coming had he not 
married a young woman called Sévérine, who was the protégée of the 
President Grandmorin, one of the acting directors in the company. 
Sévérine, a daughter of Grandmorin’s gardener, had been taken 
into the great man’s family upon the death of, her father, and grew 
up in humble companionship with his only daughter Berthe. 
Roubaud, now on the verge of forty, wooed and won this girl, his 
junior by fifteen years. Grandmorin gave her a marriage portion of 
£400, advanced her husband to his post of station-master, and pro- 
mised to leave her by his will a house at Croix-de-Maufras, on the 
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line between Rouen and Havre. The property was valued at about 
£1,600. 

Sévérine is described as one of those graceful, fascinating women 
who charm men without possessing any peculiar beauty. Her great 
attraction for the rough railway-servant was the distinction she 
derived from her education in Grandmorin’s family. Rather tall and 
slender, she had a wealth of undulating dark hair, framing her pale 
face, and eyes of clear grey blue—‘ yeux de pervenche.” Roubaud 
suspected nothing wrong in the protection extended to her by the 
president ; for though there were disquieting rumours afloat about 
his conduct, he had reached an advanced if vigorous old age, stood 
well at the Imperial Court, and owned a property of some three 
millions of francs. 

During the opening scene between husband and wife, which takes 
place in a little room overlooking the station of the Ouest at Paris, 
an accident leads Roubaud to the discovery that M. Grandmorin had 
foully abused his quasi-guardianship of the young woman when she 
was a girl of sixteen. The wild beast in the man awakes. His first 
impulse is to murder his wife, and he very nearly does so with fists 
and feet. On second thoughts, he determines to murder Grand- 
morin. Opportunity enables him to do so that very evening in a 
railway carriage between Malaunay and Barentin. The weapon used 
is a knife which Sévérine had just given him. The place selected is 
the tunnel which has been already mentioned. But the deed had 
not been completed before the train emerged from the tunnel, and 
swept on along a hedgerow. There lay a young man, who had just 
time to catch the vision of Roubaud stabbing his victim in the throat, 
while a mass of something black weighed on the murdered person’s 
legs. He could not, however, remember with any distinctness the 
features of the two men, and was not certain whether the black mass 
was a woman or a railway-rug. 

It is not necessary to describe how Roubaud’s professional fami- 
liarity with railway trains enabled him and Sévérine to escape 
detection by shifting from one carriage to another, and back again, 
at well-chosen moments. Enough that they reached Havre appa- 
rently as usual, and though suspected of the crime (their alleged 
motive being a wish to anticipate Grandmorin’s bequest of the house 
at Croix-de-Maufras), they were finally dismissed without a stain upon 
their reputations. 

The young man who obtained that fleeting vision of the murder 
is Jacques Lantier, a son of Gervaise (the heroine of Zola’s L’ Assom- 
moir), and brother of a suicidal painter (the hero of Zola’s L’ Zuvre). 
There is also one of the Lantiers in Zola’s Germinal. His peculiarity 
of temperament has to be noticed. Coming of what would now be 
called a neuropathical stock, he was the victim of an inborn 
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homicidal instinct. It took the special form, that, from the age 
of dawning manhood, he never desired a woman without at the 
same time being irresistibly impelled to kill her. “Tuer une 
femme, tuer une femme! cela sonnait a ses oreilles, du fond de sa 
jeunesse, avec la fiévre grandissante, affolante du désir. Comme les 
autres, sous l’éveil de la puberté, révent d’en posséder une, lui s’était 
enragé a l’idée d’en tuer une” (p. 57). A vague impression haunts 
his brain that this terrible perversion of the sexual instinct derives 
from a remote ancestry. Sitting by women in the theatre, passing 
them in the streets, suddenly the insane abominable impulse comes 
upon him, like a force superior to his will and reason. “ Puisqu’il 
ne les connaissait pas, quelle fureur pouvait-il avoir contre elles ? 
car, chaque fois, c’était comme une soudaine crise de rage aveugle, 
une soif toujours renaissante de venger des offenses trés anciennes, 
dont il aurait perdu l’exacte mémoire. Cela venait-il donc de si loin, 
du mal que les femmes avaient fait 4 sa race, de la rancune amassée 
de mile en mile, depuis la premiére tromperie au fond des cavernes ?” 
For the rest, Jacques Lantier is a young man of more than ordinary 
refinement ; physically attractive, with well-formed hands and a face 
that would have been eminently sympathetic but for the restlessness 
of the brown eyes, shot at times with flakes of red. His position in 
the railway company, which connects all these people in one sphere 
of work, is that of engine-driver. Debarred from the society of 
women by the fearful malady which preys upon his brain, Lantier 
has made a mistress of his engine, the strong, beautiful, responsive 
creature, Lison, who twice daily performs the journey between 
Havre and Paris with express trains. 

Lantier found himself in the evening of Grandmorin’s murder on 
the bank above the tunnel’s mouth, owing to a series of incidents 
which must be related. A group of persons highly important to the 
plot of La Béte Humaine appear now upon the stage. Jacques had 
gone to visit a female cousin of his father, who brought him up at 
Plassans when his mother Gervaise deserted him at the age of six. 
This woman, ‘‘ tante Phasie,’’ as she is called, was left a widow with 
two daughters, Flore and Louisette. For her second husband she 
married a miserable, lifeless creature named Misard, who is employed 
upon the line of the Ouest as signalman, at Croix-de-Maufras. The 
house inhabited by the Misards stands close to the railway, so that 
it is shaken by the thunder of all the trains thai pass; and at night 
the glare of their illuminated carriages startles the sleepers in the 
bedrooms, and leaves upon wakeful brains the silhouettes of count- 
less travellers going and coming upon the iron highway of the 
world. Close by lies the deserted garden and the empty house which 
Sévérine is destined to inherit from the President Grandmorin. We 
are, therefore, at the local centre of the tragedy. Misard, the signal- 
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man, is actuated by only one motive in life, a slow, persistent avarice. 
It works in his dull brain like a spreading disease ; and just at this 
moment it has brought him to the commission of a crime. He is 
poisoning Phasie by little doses introduced into her food, in order to 
gain possession of some thousand francs which she has recently in- 
herited. The woman knows what her husband hasin view. But she 
fancies herself strong and keen-witted enough to defeat him, and per- 
sists in this illusion till she dies of poison on the night which deter- 
mines one of the great crises of the tragedy. 

The two girls, Flore and Louisette, both of them play parts in this 
closely-woven drama. Louisette went out to service in the country 
house of Grandmorin. One day she left her situation in a miser- 
able plight, telling a dark story of her master’s violence, signs of 
which were only too visible upon her body. Instead of going home 
to Phasie, she took refuge in the woods with a sort of gentle savage, 
a veritable Orson, whom she called her “ bon ami,’ and whom in the 
natural course of events she would probably have married. The name 
of this man is Cabuche. Endowed with herculean strength, he had 
killed a man by accident in a tavern brawl, and had been sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude. Leaving the prison at the end of 
four years with a good character for discipline and industry, Cabuche 
found himself avoided by his neighbours, and went off to live ina 
hut close to some deserted quarries. Here he employed himself in 
excavating huge blocks of stone and carting them down to the 
nearest railway station. The pure and intimate relation which 
sprang up between him and the innocent child Louisette, forms one 
of those romantic episodes that bloom like flowers upon tue arid 
rock of Zola’s human wilderness. Louisette died of fever in the 
forest hut; and Cabuche, knowing well the real cause of her death, 
vowed to take the life of Grandmorin. Suspicion naturally fell on 
him when the president was murdered; and it was only due to 
political reasons for quashing the whole investigation that the good- 
hearted giant did not fall a victim to M. Denizet’s (the magistrate’s) 
well-reasoned system of analysis. Eventually, by another train of 
circumstances which illustrates Zola’s plot-weaving and dexterous 
manipulation of his characters, Cabuche is condemned for a murder 
of which he is equally guiltless. He and Louisette are the victims 
of fatality, crime in others, the mistakes of justice. 

Flore has her own place on the railway. At Croix-de-Maufras, 
close by Misard’s signal-box, there is a level crossing. It is her 
duty to attend to the opening and shutting of the barriers at this 
point. Zola has drawn in Flore the portrait of an Amazon, a primeval 
virgin, a nymph of Dian’strain. ‘Une grande fille de dix-huit ans, 
blonde, forte, 4 la bouche épaisse, aux grands yeux verditres, au 
front bas sous de lourds cheveux. Elle n’était point jolie, elle 
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avait les hanches solides et les bras durs d’un garcon” (p. 37). 
Possessed of enormous physical force, she kept importunate suitors 
at a distance by the weight of her armsandfists. ‘Elle était vierge 
et guerriére, dédaigneuse du mile, ce qui finissait par convaincre les 
gens qu'elle avait pour sir la téte dérangée” (p. 53). The fact is that 
she had early set her affections upon Jacques Lantier, and was open 
to no other influence of the passions. On the evening of his visit to 
“la tante Phasie,” chance brought them alone together in the 
president’s deserted garden. The emotional trouble of the girl 
roused Lantier’s latent malady. He was seized with the irresistible 
impulse to kill instead of possessing this woman on the point of 
yielding. Rushing from her arms to avoid the horrible suggestion, 
he roamed in the dark over field and hedge until he sank exhausted 
at the spot where the vision of Grandmorin’s murder flashed across 
his eyes. The ending of Flore’s history may here be related. Seeing 
Jacques devote himself to another woman, and growing in course of 
time to hate them both, she determined to wreck an express train 
which she knew would carry the lovers to Paris on a certain day. 
Flore attained her object by contriving to arrest Cabuche’s waggon 
with its load of blocks upon the level crossing just before the train 
came by. The smash, of course, was awful. But Flore had the 
disappointment of finding that neither Jacques nor his mistress had 
been killed. He was carried, bruised and wounded, into Grand- 
morin’s house at Croix-de-Maufras. There Sévérine, for she was the 
woman, nursed him, and there he eventually murdered her with the 
same knife Roubaud had used to stab the president.. But this is 
anticipating the order of events. When Flore saw that she had 
failed in the main part of her design, and reflected on the number 
of human lives she had sacrificed—lives hitherto unreckoned by 
her, for daily cargoes of passengers, unknown, unheeded, had been 
always going and coming on the wings of steam before her eyes— 
she walked straight into the tunnel, and standing upright before an 
approaching train, was shattered to bits by the iron cuirass of the 
engine. They laid what was left of her mangled form by the side of 
her mother Phasie, who was lying dead of Misard’s poison in the 
signalman’s house. 

Up to the present point of the analysis we have had several types 
of murderers presented to us. There is Roubaud, who kills from 
‘motives of revenge and retrospective jealousy; Misard, who poisons 
his wife to get her money; Cabuche, who commits an accidental 
homicide through heat of blood and strength of muscle ; Lantier, 
who is the subject of a perverted instinct, changing the natural 
impulse of sex into blood-lust.; Flore, whose jealousy prompts her to 
sacrifice a hecatomb of human victims in the hope of killing her 
lover and her rival; Grandmorin, whose abnormal vices in old age 
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lead to the death of innocent Louisette. There remains one other 
personage necessary to the unity of this remarkable plot. He is 
Lantier’s stoker, a debauched drunkard, called Pecqueux, who works 
in good relations with the engine-driver on their common pet, la 
Lison. Poor Lison, by the way, ends her own locomotive life in 
the wreck of the train at Croix-de-Maufras. Lantier and Pecqueux 
have to drive another, and do so with their usual harmony until 
Pecqueux obtains ocular evidence that Lantier has been tampering 
with his mistress Philoméne. Of Philoméne, one of Zola’s dis- 
agreeable characters, it is only necessary to say that she lives in the 
station at Havre, keeping house for her brother, the “chef de 
dépét,”’ and pursuing a course of reckless immorality. Lantier was 
never in any true sense her lover. But the stoker’s jealousy once roused 
he determines to revenge himself. It happens, accordingly, that 
being more drunk than usual one day he refuses to obey the engine- 
driver’s orders and insults him. They are alone together on their 
locomotive, carrying a trainful of soldiers, packed in cattle-pens, to 
Paris; for the Franco-Prussian War has broken out, troops are being 
concentrated, and these men will be drafted from Paris to the 
frontier. The quarrel begun by Pecqueux ends in a struggle for 
supremacy between the two men, in the course of which both fall 
from the engine and are killed upon the spot. La Béte Humaine winds 
up with a description of the train and its freight of soldiers hurling 
along the rails, dashing through stations, driverless, uncontrollable. 
In what I have called the idealism of Zola, this termination of the 
story with its prospect of carnage and the vision of man’s mechanical 
instrument let loose upon the pathway of destruction is highly 
dramatic. He closes Nana with the shouts of the Parisians yelling, 
“A Berlin!” The whole series of the Rougon-Macquart volumes 
lead up to the fall of the Empire. Again, with special reference to 
this particular romance, the crowding together of a mass of human 
animals, soldiers, food for powder, who are launched into eternity 
through the jealous fury of a drunken homicide—nothing, I assert, 
could be better arranged to sustain the central idea, or less probable 
as a piece of fortuitous reality. It also has to be remarked that 
Pecqueux’s fatal quarrel begins at Croix-de-Maufras, which I have 
called the local centre of the tragic drama. Dante himself could 
not have designed the machinery of a poem with more mathematical 
precision than Zola has displayed in the construction of this plot. 
Nature and the course of events, it need hardly be said, do not act 
in this way. 

Before proceeding to draw final critical conclusions, I have to 
resume what, after all, is the most interesting matter in the book— 
Lantier’s love-affair with Sévérine. "We have seen how the engine- 
driver had a vision of the murder of Grandmorin in the railway- 
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carriage. Called as a witness, he made a clean breast of all he knew, 
but positively declared his inability to identify any of the accused 
persons. Still he became naturally an object of great anxiety to the 
Roubauds ; and their strange behaviour toward him, displayed in 
petty acts of courtesy and signs of curiosity, convinced him that 
Roubaud was the murderer, and that the black mass he had discerned 
so dimly was the body of Sévérine. The three persons came thus 
to be drawn together in a complicity of knowledge, though they 
never discussed the details of the crime. Roubaud almost pushed 
Lantier into his wife’s arms; and Lantier found, to his great 
astonishment, that he could love her without awakening the homi- 
cidal demon in his breast. The very fact that she was a murderess 
seemed to render her inviolable. Sévérine, yielding by slow de- 
grees to the young man’s passion, discerned for the first time what 
it was to love with the heart. Her previous relations with Grand- 
morin and Roubaud had not aroused the woman in her. Lantier’s 
delicate attentions, the difficulties of the situation, and finally the 
rapture of possession, made her his slave. She grew to hate her 
husband, who, since the epoch of the murder, abandoned himself 
wholly to the vice of gaming. Then she prompted her lover to kill 
the man who stood in the way of their union. But Lantier, in 
spite of his peculiar homicidal insanity, could not murder in cold 
blood. At last they agreed to decoy Roubaud alone one evening 
to the empty house at Croix-de-Maufras, and there Lantier promised 
he would do the deed. The knife which had stabbed Grandmorin 
was ready on the table. However, just at the fatal moment, cer- 
tain imprudences of Sévérine brought a paroxysm of his malady 
upon her lover. Lantier thrust the knife of destiny into her throat, 
at the very point on the railway where Grandmorin received his 
death-blow, and in the room where Grandmorin’s crime with her had 
been committed so many years ago. He escaped unseen, leaving 
the house-door open; and when Roubaud arrived with Misard, they 
found the unfortunate Cabuche there covered with Sévérine’s blood. 
The presence of Cabuche is well motivirt (as Goethe would say); and 
accessory circumstances lead M. Denizet to the conclusion that he 
was the murderer of both Grandmorin and Sévérine, instigated 
in each case by Roubaud. During the course of the judicial pro- 
ceedings Roubaud confesses the murder of the president, and is 
condemned. Cabuche has to bear the guilt of Sévérine’s assassina- 
tion. 

This analysis of La Béte Humaine shows in how true a sense it 
may be called a poem. It has all those qualities of the constructive 
reason by which an ideal is distinguished from the bare reality. ~ 
Not only does it violate our sense of probability in life that ten 
persons should be either murderers or murdered, or both together, 
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when all of them exist in close relations through their common 
connection with one line of railway, but the short space of time 
required for the evolution of this intricate drama of blood and 
appetite is also unnatural. Eighteen months suffice for the unfold- 
ing and termination of the whole series of homicidal tragedies. At 
the end, the stage is swept literally bare by the violent deaths of all 
the principal persons who played their parts upon it, with the excep- 
tion of Misard, who marries a woman of bad character, Roubaud, who 
goes to life-imprisonment, and the unfortunate Cabuche, who receives 
asimilar doom. Even la Lison is destroyed, and her successor is 
consigned to probable perdition by the insane fury of Pecqueux. 
Nor is this all. The conditions of place are manipulated with equal 
idealistic ingenuity. I have already pointed out how all the threads 
of the drama are tied together in one knot at Croix-de-Maufras, that 
place upon the line between Malaunay and Barentin at the entrance 
to the fatal tunnel. When Lantier comes to the president’s deserted 
house, at the commencement of the story, he regards it with a super- 
stitious dread. ‘Cette maison, il la connaissait bien, il la regardait 
achacun de ses voyages, dans le branle grondant de la machine. 
Elle le hantait sans qu’il sit pourquoi, avec la sensation confuse qu’elle 
importait 4 son existence” (p. 51). It was here that he fled from 
Flore under one access of his homicidal mania, and it was here that 
he murdered Sévérine under the pressure of another. Here Grand- 
morin had previously corrupted the girlhood of Madame Roubaud. 
In its close vicinity stood the house where Madame Misard died of 
poison, hard by the level crossing where Flore wrecked the train, 
not far from the tunnel where Grandmorin was stabbed, Flore com- 
mitted suicide, and Pecqueux made his slaughterous attack on Lantier. 
Nor must we forget the fatal knife, that present which Sévérine gave 
her husband in the opening scene, which he used to assassinate the 
president, which Sévérine meant should be the instrument of 
Roubaud’s death, and which Lantier finally plunged into her own 
throat. It is impossible to contend that this interweaving of a 
numerous dramatis persone in one mesh of homicidal crime, this 
concentration of so many murderous incidents upon one spot, this 
crowding of them into less than two years, and this part played by 
the fatal knife, are realistic—if realism means a faithful correspon- 
dence to facts as we observe them, and a reproduction of the events 
of life as they are known to us. 

It may be urged that not a single character, or motive, or circum- 
stance in the whole prose-poem(a long poem of four hundred and fifteen 
closely-printed pages) has been idealised. Thatisquitetrue. The people 
are studied from life. They act and talk naturally. They say and 
do a large number of things which are usually concealed in litera- 
ture, but which are none the less veracious. The mechanism and 
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management of a great main line in France have been reproduced 
with carefully accumulated details which we may assume to be exact. 
Few of M. Zola’s critics know as much about such things as he does. 
Also, the conduct of a train, its composition, the relations of guards, 
station-masters, engine-drivers, stokers, pointsmen, to one another, to 
the machine they set in motion and control, and to the passengers 
they carry, are presented with Zola’s usual detail, and with more than 
his usual feeling for the poetry inherent in this phase of modern 
life. The only point for criticism is at the end of the romance, 
when the train, with its freight of military cattle, starts forth driver- 
less upon that terrific course. Here we might, indeed, pause to 
wonder how long the engine would speed on alone with no one to 
stoke up its furnace. Here, and here perhaps for once, M. Zola 
yields consciously to the incorrigible idealism of an artist. The 
romance closes with the prospect of a tragedy which fitly winds the 
poem up, but which might very probably have failed for want of 
coals. 

Zola’s realism consists, then, in his careful attention to details, in 
the naturalness of his connecting motives, and his frank acceptance 
of all things human which present themselves to his observing brain. 
The idealism which I have been insisting on, which justifies us in 
calling La Béte Humaine a poem, has to be sought in the method 
whereby these separate parcels of the plot are woven together, and 
also in the dominating conception contained in the title which gives 
unity to the whole work. We are not in the real region of reality, 
but in the region of the constructive imagination from the first to 
the last line of the novel. If that be not the essence of idealism— 
this working of the artist’s brain not in but on the subject-matter 
of the external world and human nature—I do not know what 
meaning to give to the term. 

Joun Apprneton Symonps. 














THE DEMORALISATION OF RUSSIA. 


Now that the first series of papers on Russian Characteristics which 
have appeared during the past two years in the pages of this Review 
have come to a close, I have been asked to remove one or two mis- 
conceptions that have arisen in some quarters respecting them, by 
offering a few remarks as to their scope and object. They were 
written without a trace of bitterness against the governing classes 
or the governed masses of Russian society, in the hope that they 
might prove a trustworthy contribution to Englishmen’s knowledge 
of a truly remarkable people, who, in the opinion alike of sober 
friends and impartial enemies, seem destined at no very distant 
date to play a leading part in the politics of Europe, and it may be 
—I say it with all due respect for the authoritative and optimistic 
views of General Roberts—in that part of Asia with the prosperity 
of which the interests of this country are so closely bound up. They 
aimed, therefore, at giving expression to ethnographical truths 
rather than political opinions. He would, indeed, be engaged on 
a wild goose chase, who should hopefully strive at the present 
moment to awaken an enlightened and fruitful interest in foreign 
politics, bristling with outlandish names of persons and places, 
among a peaceful domestic people like our own. Even our chosen 
representatives in the House of Commons, although possessed, no 
doubt, of an intimate knowledge of physical and political geography, 
modestly imitate the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and would fain be 
treated by the leaders on both sides as if they were unaware that 
Bucharest is not in Asia Minor, or Salonica on the coast of Chili. 
The best service that could be rendered to such a people under such 
circumstances, by their best friend, seemed that of introducing them 
in an easy, informal way to their future neighbours and probable 
heirs. This I have honestly endeavoured to do. 

My aim, as affecting the Russian people, was twofold; on the one 
hand to direct the attention of the Government to the miserable lot 
of the peasantry in the hope of obtaining for them some moderate 
measure of relief, and on the other, to show that the people, improvi- 
dent, shiftless, superstitious, and immoral though they appear from 
our lofty English point of view, are yet not undeserving of a certain 
subdued admiration for having steered clear of still greater abysses 
into which almost every other people in like circumstances would 
probably have fallen. And in neither of these respects, I am pleased 
to think, have my efforts been wholly thrown away. The articles, 
which to my own knowledge were carefully read by the highest 
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dignitaries of the empire, were in due time followed by a few slight 
improvements ; the paper on Finances, by a decree abolishing the 
premium on Russian sugar exported to Persia; that on Finland by 
a Ukase giving the assurance, which I had authority to state would 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Finnish people (a solemn 
promise that the legislative independence of the Principality would 
be rigorously respected) ; the paper on Prisons, by the creation of a 
secret commission to report specially on the subject; that on the 
Racking of the Peasantry toa project of law which will probably 
receive the imperial signature in the autumn, the object of which is 
to abolish inhuman usury of the kind described in that paper, and 
by another proposal now under the consideration of the ministry 
to lessen the burden of local, as distinct from Imperial, taxation. 

If I have aroused less admiration for the endurance, or less pity 
for the sufferings, of the masses than seemed reasonable to hope, the 
explanation, I fancy, is to be found in the intellectual sluggishness 
of those readers who refuse to come down from their own lofty ethi- 
cal plane to analyse the enormous forces which for centuries have 
been crushing out every moral sentiment’ and aspiration, every 
nascent germ of manhood that manifests itself in the Russian people, 
and to compare them with the marvellous resistance offered and 
the upshot of the unequal struggle. It is a terrible tale to which 
only a Goethe, a Dante, or a Shakespeare could hope to do justice. 

There was a time when the Russian people were as completely 
equipped for their part in the struggle for national existence as were 
most of those who are become the successful nations of to-day. It 
was when, split up into a number of petty principalities and republics, 
they were honest, believing Pagans. Centralisation gave them 
Muscovy, which began by absorbing all the Russias, and may end by 
sucking in Sclavonic Austria and the Balkan Peninsula. Byzantine 
Christianity, which is a foul libel on Christ’s teachings, a blasphemous 
mockery of His actions, sowed the seeds of irreligion, superstition, 
fatalism, and Nihilism, of which we have, as yet, only seen the flowers, 
the fruit being still immature. The result of these combined forces— 
Autocracy and Orthodoxy—is the Russian people of to-day. 

It is difficult for the most impartial historian to tell the story of a 
people’s life without creating the chief actors in his own image and 
likeness, attributing to them intentions which they never harboured, 
and suggesting motives by which they were never actuated. The 
Russian governing classes have lost or gained more in this way than 
any body of men known to history. No Tsar or Minister, from the 
days of Ivan the Terrible, ever conceived a deliberate plan of cen- 
tralisation, ever meditated diabolical schemes of demoralisation, or 
harboured Machiavellian designs to reduce an entire people to a 
common denominator of profligate imbecility —before the last quarter 
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of the nineteenth century. And yet if all these immoral projects 
had been the realities they are supposed to have been, the results 
would not be appreciably different from what they are. Whether 
we term it accident or design, it is a fact vouched for by history 
that two strongly-marked tendencies characterise the policy of the 
governing classes since the reign of Ivan the Terrible: one, to keep 
the bulk of the nation as near to the hunger line as seemed consis- 
tent with comparative tranquillity, and the other, to drive them as 
close to the verge of idiocy by means of alcoholism as was com- 
patible with the continuation of agricultural labour. It would be 
cruel, and perhaps unveracious, to speak of these tendencies as the 
outcome of a deliberate system, but it matters very little to the 
wayfarer shot dead by a highwayman that his murderer intended 
only to disable in order the better to rob him, and never for a 
moment conceived the plan of causing death by internal hemor- 
rhage. One need have no hesitation to declare that the Government 
are at present pursuing a system of which the object is to prop up 
the autocracy, and the means include every conceivable act—what- 
ever its ethical character—which promises to facilitate the attain- 
ment of this end. The peasantry, which for generations had been 
sleeping the natural sleep of ignorance, were beginning to show 
signs of waking up and growing restive towards the close of the 
last reign, but the Governmental nurse has dosed it with strong 
opiates, which may possibly kill, but will infallibly stupefy it. The 
difference between the condition of the people now and in the days 
of serfdom is one of degree, the latter state being worse than the 
former. They still continue to support the upper classes, not in 
harmless idleness, but in diabolical mischievousness, while they too 
frequently fail to support themselves. It is with blood withheld 
from the veins and whipped from the backs of the most miserable 
of mortals that that militarism is maintained which is a menace 
to Europe and a curse to mankind. 

This being an exceptionally bad year for the peasantry, offers 
a favourable opportunity for testing the true character of that 
paternal care which the Government is said to lavish on its subjects. 
Famine, we are told by official newspapers, threatens to prove as 
intense as it will be widespread. In numerous districts of the 
Government of Penza the people cannot even now obtain any food 
but bread, and even that only every second day; and the bread which 
they thus wistfully long for is like the Psalmist’s, mingled with tears, 
and with other ingredients incomparably more injurious—tree-bark, 
grasses, dung, &c. We read of women and children stalking in the 
highways, crouching in ditches and lanes, with bloodshot eyes, faces 
pinched and fleshless, the lower parts of the body swollen as with 
dropsy to monstrous dimensions. The heart of a Gradgrind or a 
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Scrooge, in his unregenerate days, would have melted in pity at the 
sight of these gasping wretches perishing miserably in the midst of 
the wealth which they and their fathers had created. And yet 
even among these step-children of Providence, before hunger-typhus 
has had time to rescue them from torture, the Governmental lash 
and birch are busy—very busy, but unsuccessful. 

Tax-gathering was never better understood or more successfully 
practised in Russia than at the present day. A comparison between 
the methods in vogue then and now leaves no doubt on that score. 
About twenty years ago M. Obydenkoff, the Nikitinsky Elder, was 
wont to extract the taxes by the simple process of “‘ hanging up an 
impecunious peasant head downwards until he had consented to pay 
the sum demanded. A fellow who had been thus hung up for a 
quarter of an hour and then come to himself, preferred a complaint 
against the officer; but the authorities, for all encouragement, con- 
demned him to be knouted for his restiveness.”' That was in the 
old days, when the country was, comparatively speaking, prosperous. 
Now that hunger is taking more lives than a modern epidemic, 
“the representatives of the Government,” we are credibly informed, 
“never stop to inquire into the causes that have brought about the 
distress ; they simply insist upon immediate payment.”” The means 
they employ are drastic, their zeal wholly misplaced, and they end 
by ruining whole villages, without satisfying the authorities or even 
shielding themselves from the charge of neglect of duty. Thus “in 
the Government of Kherson the police have in many places sold by 
auction all the moveable property of the peasants to pay the taxes. 
This has been done, for instance, in Petrovka, Verbliushka, Ver- 
shinokamenka, Spassovo, Novostarodoob, &c., agricultural imple- 
ments and live-stock being the chief kinds of property knocked 
down under the hammer.’”’” “The authorities may possibly desire, 
though they cannot reasonably hope, that these peasants will soon 
recover from the effects of a blow like this. As well might one 
deprive a Siberian hunter of his gun and ammunition, and then 
condemn him to live exclusively on the produce of the chase. And 
yet this is a favourite method of procedure. For the last twelve 
months all the newspapers and reviews in the Empire have been 
constantly advocating or condemning, as emphatically as seemed 
consistent with the retention of personal liberty, the systematic 
flogging by which the Government is striving to recover the taxes 
and support an army of idle men. 

No private misfortune or national ealamity seems successfully to 
appeal for ruth or indulgence to a body which possesses no soul and 
(1) Kama and Ural, by M. Nemirovitch-Dantschenko, St. Petersburg, 1890, in 8vo, 


p. 279. 
(2) The Week, 8th February, 1891. 
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knows no pity. The sun may refuse for weeks to give its heat, the 
rain may not moisten the soil till the grass is brown and the crops 
burnt up, water and fire may destroy whole villages and impoverish 
tens of thousands of the inhabitants, but in spite of it all the victims 
are expected to have their taxes ready, as if gold sprang into 
existence at their touch. In one district the misfortunes caused by 
a failure of the crops were intensified by the ravages of fires, which 
destroyed several villages; and the peasants, abandoned—as it 
seemed to them—by God, turned to their rulers, not for help but 
for human sympathy. Dives in hell had a better chance of beirg 
heard when he begged Lazarus to give him a few drops of cold water 
to moisten his tongue. The village Elder, inexorable as Fate, came 
and insisted on being paid to the last farthing. The trembling 
peasants sold everything saleable in order to scrape together the 
needful sums, and the taxes were duly collected in all the villages 
but two, in which there was nothing left to sell. But not even a 
metaphysical impossibility seems to count in Russia when it is a 
question of gathering money into the State coffers. ‘“ More than 
fifty peasants were taken and flogged, and then sent to prison.”* This 
happened so very lately that their backs may still be smarting. 

“An exceptional case,” I fancy I hear a Radical Tsarophile 
exclaim. ‘ His Majesty the Emperor knows nothing of it,” another 
may urge. “It occurred somewhere in the provinces and was never 
brought to the knowledge of the Government,” a third may suggest. 
Truth compels me to admit that the governmental authority did not 
know of the occurrence at the time—not till a few days later, and 
that when duly informed they did not look on and treat the matter 
with indifference or approval. No; they had the cruel elder arrested 
and imprisoned—for undue leniency and neglect of duty ; or to put it 
in official phraseology, “for lack of zeal.” He should have whipped 
the blood from the louts’ backs till it dropped down in the form of 
gold imperials. To Englishmen this will seem too horrible to be 
credible. And yet it is literally true. The story is taken from the 
Nedelya (21st June, 1891), and is capable of being verified by the 
sceptical or the curious. 

The abject terror of the ¢schinovniks, which is a distinctive feature 
of the Russian peasantry, is perfectly intelligible to those who are 
cognizant of the mutual relations of these two classes. James I. is 
said to have threatened his horse that, if not quiet, he would send 
him to the five hundred kings of the Lower House, who would very 
soon tame him. No horse or man or wild beast that lives could live 
under the rule of the hundred thousand tsarlets who govern Russia 
among them, without losing every trace of independence and indi- 


(1) Nedelya, 21st June, 1891. 
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viduality. ‘‘The very bears,” says M. Nemirovitch-Dantschenko, 
the most successful of Russian journalists now living, “the very 
bears are not indifferent to conditions and are capable of being 
moved to pity; but the ¢schinovnik knows no ruth. He will skin 
you five times in succession, just as he would a hare.” ! And in the 
provinces there is no appeal from them, no remedy for the evils they 
create. As an instance—and by no means an extreme one—of what 
goes on in the country districts, I shall cite an authenticated case 
vouched for by a well-known Russian journalist actually living in 
St. Petersburg. ‘A certain man stole a cart with a load of hay and 
disappeared. His brother, a young boy, came to the city to look for 
him. The governor had the child arrested. ‘Where’s your 
brother?’ he asked. ‘I don’t know,’ was the reply, ‘I’ve come 
myself to look for him. Mother sent me.’ ‘Flog him. Torture 
him!’ went forth the decree, and he was flogged and tortured. 
With the next day came the same punishment, the same torture. 
On the third day the programme was repeated. On the fourth 
day they found the child dead in gaol—he had hanged himself! 
This governor, now a general on the retired list, is living in 
St. Petersburg in the enjoyment of well-merited repose, and punc- 
tually collects his rents. Is it absolutely impossible to awaken 
feeling in the breast of this miserable beast?” * In the Dookhov- 
tshinsky district, a woman about to become a mother was severely 
flogged because she suggested that the father of her child should 
contribute a little to its support; and the whole Mir, with the 
Starosta and the police, were present at the execution.® 

The Government, which is obviously acting with the utmost 
deliberation, is resolved to reduce the people to a condition of abject 
unreasoning slavishness, which will permit them to be dealt with 
like cattle. This ideal, in the opinion of the authorities, has not yet 
been attained. That the goal is not very far off will perhaps seem 
probable, from the following fact, vouched for by one of the most 
loyal and reactionary organs of the Russian press. During the 
review of the army recruits in Vilna, the general in command, turn- 
ing to one of the new soldiers, asked him, “ What is military dis- 
cipline?” “It is that a soldier has got to do just what he’s told by 
his superior officer, only nothing against the Tsar,”’ was the answer. 
“ All right, then; you take your cap, bid your comrades good-bye, 
and go and drown yourself in that lake there. Look sharp!” 
Tears glistened in the soldier’s eyes ; he gazed earnestly and prayer- 
fully at his commander, turned suddenly right about, and rushed off 
to the lake. He was on the very brink before he was overtaken 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 7th March, 1890. 
(2) Kama and Ural,y’p. 282. 
(3) Novoye Vremya, 13th May, 1890. 
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and stopped by the sergeant sent to prevent the involuntary suicide.”” 
If the nation were as ready to dispose of its soul, or the remnant of 
its soul, at the beck of its hundred thousand tsarlets, the ideal of the 
Russian Government might be considered realised. But between 
them and this goal stand a few millions of strong-minded, God- 
fearing men, known as Raskolniks, on whose victory or defeat 
depends the future of the Russian Empire. 

But before leaving this question of the material condition of the 
Russian peasantry, it is perhaps well to point out that the conclu- 
sions to which the facts narrated clearly point are not new, though 
to most English readers they possess all the novelty of a revelation, 
and on Russian patriots they inflict the pain peculiar to the opening 
of old wounds. The most esteemed writers, like Saltykoff, Solovieff, 
Tolstoi, Aksakoff, have given as frequent and emphatic expression to 
the same views as seemed compatible with living outside a prison. 
“ Why,” asks Saltykoff, “does our peasant go in bast shoes instead 
of leather boots P Why does such dense, universal ignorance prevail 
in the country? Why does the peasant seldom or never eat meat, 
butter, or even animal fat? How does it happen that you seldom find 
a peasant who knows what a bed is? Why is it that in all the move- 
ments of a Russian mooshik we notice something fatalistic, something 
devoid of the impress of conscience? . . . Why, in a word, do the 
peasants come into the world like insects and die like summer flies?’’? 

“The common Russian man not only suffers, but his consciousness 
of his own suffering is extremely blunted and deadened. He looks 
upon it as a species of original sin with which it is out of the ques- 
tion to grapple, and which he needs must bear as long as bis strength 
holds out. Test this by telling him that the duty of enduring, 
instead of satisfying his hunger, the duty of vegetating, of sinking 
and drowning in bogsand marshes, of straining his muscles till they 
are on the point of snapping asunder, is not necessarily his portion 
in life, is not the outcome of predestination, and you will notice that 
his features will at once settle into an expression of blank astonish- 
ment. Is it not clear that as long as that astonishment continues, 
no desire to better his lot can possibly prove effectual ?” ® 

The Russian authorities might appropriately sum up the results 
of their guidance from a material point of view, by telling the 
masses more truthfully than the Prince of Orange told the English 
mob at Portsmouth: ‘‘ We are here for your good—for all your 
goods,” and adding as Dean Swift afterwards suggested, by way of 
explanation, “ For all your goods and chattels.” 

It is needless to insist here upon the immediate fruits of this 
(1) Vilna Messenger, April, 1891. The Week, 26th April, 1891. 
(2) Signs of the Times, by M. Saltykoff, p. 257. 
(3) Letters about the Provinces, by M, Saltykoff, p. 260. 
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state of things, for which the Government must be held directly and 
indeed solely responsible ; they are, or may be taken to be, generally 
known even in these islands: physical degeneration outstripping the 
rapid lowering of the standard for the army to such an extent that 
in 1887, 103,842 recruits had to be sent back as physically unfit for 
military service ;' the 2,200 annual deaths as against 1,900 births in 
Nischny Novgorod ; the death-rate varying in two hundred and three 
Russian cities from a minimum of thirty-five to a respectable maxi- 
mum of one hundred and seventy-one per thousand of the inhabitants ; * 
tens of thousands of tender children ignorant of parental love 
and of all the bright and sunny sides of human life, cooped up day 
and night in filthy sties with the refuse of humanity, who in their 
moments of leisure delight— 


‘*To shed on the brief flower of youth 
The withering knowledge of the grave.” 

As long as the State coffers are duly replenished at the proper 
seasons, the Government has no care for these people, nor for the 
vast multitudes whose blood is poisoned and whose very marrow is 
being dried up by that most loathsome of human diseases—syphilis, 
which is spreading like fire in dried wood. He who once visits in 
person one of those numerous villages, which are literally limbos of 
deformed humanity, and sees the living wrecks of men, women, and 
children, one-eyed, noseless, like the marble statues that adorn the 
Summer Garden of St. Petersburg, with distorted faces and disgust- 
ing nasal voices, is no more likely to forget the impressions he 
receives there than was Dante after his return from the depths 
of hell. 

If we now turn to another branch of the subject, and analyse 
the intellectual guidance offered by the Russian Government to 
its hundred million wards, our astonishment becomes still more 
painful. It is the case of a stone being given to a moaning child 
instead of bread, of opiates being administered in lieu of maternal 
care. The Jews have occasionally been accused of encouraging 
drunkenness among Russians for their own base purposes, but the 
facts show that we might with as much truth accuse the Parsees or 
the Buddhists.* From the days of Ivan the Terrible drunkenness 
has been frankly recognised by the ruling class in Russia as one of 
the most efficacious means of governing the people, at first chiefly 
because of the fiscal advantages it offered the Treasury, and at 

(1) Odessa News, 5th July, 1888. 

(2) Report of the Medical Society of St. Petersburg, December, 1888. Cf. also Novoye 
Vremya, 3rd December, 1888. 

(3) I shall dwell upon this and other cognate subjects more in detail in the new 


edition of my paper on Russian Jews, which will probably appear in book-form in 
October. 
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present for the additional reason that it offers the masses a more 
harmless way of passing their leisure time than in brooding over 
wrongs and agitating for reform. 

The first imperial kabak, or tavern, was opened in the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible, and the representative of the governmental monopoly 
was solemnly sworn on the cross of Christ, not only to sell the spirits 
well and in good measure, but to sell enough of them. In other 
words, if on the expiration of a certain time a certain fixed quantity 
of alcohol was not sold, these sworn officers were responsible for the 
ensuing deficit, and the responsibility was no light one. To do them 
justice, they honestly endeavoured to act up to the spirit of their oath, 
striving to cajole the peasants into drinking, and when coaxing proved 
ineffectual, fell upon them, bruising and maiming them, and even 
killing the most refractory. At first the priests and the people 
entreated the Government to take away the imperial taverns, but in 
time they grew accustomed to them, and ended by liking what they 
had at first abhorred. 

The complete success of this selfish policy is writ large in all 
departments of public life: half the soldiers in a regiment lie down 
drunk in the ditches while on a march against the enemy; the 
cultured artist makes his bow to an appreciative public, and drops 
down helpless on the floor, while the audience, learning that he is 
dead drunk, humanely sympathizes with him and goes quietly home 
for the night; the priest appears in church to intercede for his 
people, as Moses of old before the Lord, but can only hurl his thick- 
tongued mumblings with hoarse, drunken voice up to the throne of 
the Almighty in heaven while poisoning the atmosphere breathed by 
his fellow mortals on earth. The judge on the bench, the professor 
in his chair, the policeman arresting the drunken man, occasionally 
become living illustrations of the depth to which this moral disease 
has eaten into the national constitution. 

This is admitted even by the reactionary press, which occasionally 
gives vent to a vain regret that two-thirds of the Russian imperial 
budget should be drawn from the excise duty on alcohol. ‘The 
mischief and the impossibility of maintaining the budget for ever and 
ever by this sacrifice of the morality and physical health of the entire 
orthodox population are beyond question,” says the Governmental 
Grashdanin. “Indeed, there is a manifest contradiction between 
this conduct of the Ministry of Finances and the aims which the 
Church and the Ministry of Public Instruction set before themselves 
—a contradiction amounting to a grave scandal which is demoralising 
the nation. The only question now is whether the Russian people 
have not been sufficiently plied with drink, whether the Church and 
State have not already imbibed poison enough in the guise of sins, 
crimes, every species of filthiness and immorality, all categories of 
112 
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paralysis, softening of the brain, idiocy, and ruin.” * 


This frank admission deliberately made by the organ of the 
Russian Government is sweeping enough to include every statement 
I ever advanced in the foregoing papers respecting the physical 
and moral condition of the Russian people. 

One or two scenes photographed from life may serve to underline 
these avowals, and stamp them with reality enough to distinguish 
them from the pessimistic oratory of dyspeptic patriots. A tax- 
gatherer is sent to collect arrears which had been accumulating 
for some time; but the peasants turn a deaf ear, plead impecuniosity, 
and hospitably invite the officer to drown his cares in vodka instead 
of worrying himself with money matters. He gladly consents, the 
peasants cheer and cry “hurrah !” and all sit down to drink. Next 
day several of them have to be put under a pump before they can 
be brought to their senses, while even that heroic measure is of no 
avail in the case of the backsliding tax-gatherer, who has drunk 
himself to death. A considerable quantity of vodka is consumed 
in a neighbourly way at his funeral.? 

In Kieff, the Mecca of Holy Russia, a policeman whose duty it 
was to escort a prisoner into court, enters the precincts without 
taking off his hat, and once in the hall of justice drops down help- 
less on the floor. The court, alarmed at first, is visibly relieved to find 
that he is only drunk. ‘ Where is your prisoner?” inquires the 
President. ‘ He—he—he’s a’ right, down-stairs, yer know ; st— 
stopped below t’ have little smoke. B—but he’ll be up by-and-by, 
you'll see ; can take my w—word he’s th’ right sort o’ fellow.” ® 

So true is it that drunkenness is in Russia the beginning and the 
end of everything that, as Leskoff remarks, the peasant cannot even 
pray to God without getting intoxicated. The authorities make no 
secret of their conviction that the present political fabric is depen- 
dent for its existence on the continuance of this fell disease, nor of 
their determination to foster and develop it. Whenever a peasant 
community manifests an inclination to grow sober, it is regarded 
and treated as a disaffected crew. A governmental organ of the 
press publishes the following question put to his superior by a 
superintendent of the rural police whose naiveté was more apparent 
than his knowledge of the system he was administering. ‘Here 
in our district sobriety is raging like an epidemic among the common 
people. The publicans are complaining of small profits and even 
losses. Now, what's to be done? Am I to treat this sobriety 
movement as I should the spread of a pernicious religious sect, such 
us the Eunuchs? or to welcome it as a blessing to the Fatherland ? ” 

(1) Grashdanin, 14th February, 1889. 


(2) Ibid., 16th September, 1889. 
(8) Idid., 18th September, 1889. 
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The reply of the ispravnik, well versed in the ways of governing, 
was equally characteristic: “‘ You just think the matter over for a 
couple of minutes, and you can’t fail to see the solution.” ' 

One cannot make omelettes without first breaking eggs. If, as I 
believe, M. Pobedonostseff is inspired by an honest desire to give a 
new lease of existence to Russian Autocracy, he is certainly well 
advised in inaugurating an era of religious persecution, and in 
striving to fan the flame of religious fanaticism among the tepid 
members of the Orthodox Church. He is destined, most probably, 
to fail in the end; as the Emperor Julian failed, and as the Sassanian 
kings failed in equally respectable causes; but he is practically cer- 
tain of temporary success. He bids fair to make the ship sea- 
worthy for a considerable time longer; and more than this no man 
or Government can hope to do. I must not be taken to say that 
such violent measures commend themselves to one as defensible in 
the abstract, or in any conceivable circumstances, but only that they 
may reasonably appear not only defensible but praiseworthy to men 
who, standing on an ethical plane so different from ours as is the 
Russian, deem it their duty to uphold the autocracy. 

The late Emperor made much greater concessions to popular liberty 
than his predecessor or his successor, and many of the novel experi- 
ments he tried, however beneficial to the nation at large, proved 
exceedingly dangerous to autocracy. Schools sprang into existence 
like mushrooms after rain, newspapers were started as if publicity 
were a panacea for all popular grievances; religious sects were 
allowed a respite, as if Christian love were about to be recognised as 
one of the factors of State policy ; in a word, it seemed to many as 
if the Spirit were moving over the face of the chaotic waters, and 
the dim outlines of cosmos gradually gaining in distinctness. Five 
years more of such a system of government, and Russia would have 
been free for good or for evil. But the passing bell that tolled 
for the murdered Emperor was also the death knell of the era he 
had inaugurated. A violent reaction set in which, after having con- 
tinued unabated for ten years, has not yet wholly spent itself. On 
his accession to the throne the present Tsar virtually addressed his 
people in the words attributed to Richard after Wat Tyler’s rebellion 
was quelled: Rustici fuistis et estis : You still remain what you were 
before—mere clodhoppers. He signed the ukase refusing education 
to all but a very few, and even these privileged ones receive it in a 
form which none but the imaginative affect to distinguish from 
systematic demoralisation. ‘ Education,” says a spokesman of the 
Government, “should be proportionate to the property of those who 
are being educated ;”* so that if a man have no property, as is the 
case with most Russians, his children are to receive no sort of instruc- 


(1) Grashdanin, 7th September, 1889 
(2) Cf. Modern Russia, p. xii. 
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tion. The Educational Commission in the city of Saratoff, acting upon 
this intelligible principle, reported strongly in favour of restricting 
education “so as to protect the children of the wealthy classes from 
the influx into the schools of children of the poor and middle classes.” 

The thousands of schools which the Zemstvos had opened and sup- 
ported under Alexander II. were being gradually but steadily closed 
by the late Count Tolstoi and M. Pobedonostseff, until the 16th 
May, when an imperial ukase was promulgated transferring them all 
en bloc to the management of the clergy. It would have been 
equally effectual and less cynical to hand them over to Sairey Gamp’s 
Mrs. Harris. For, the clergy, to describe them in the words of 
their own bishops and archbishops, are a poverty-stricken, avaricious, 
ignorant, intemperate body of men, with very little leisure or qualifi- 
cation to perform their ecclesiastical duties, and none whatever to 
take over the management of schools. As it is the intention of the 
Government, however, that the existing elementary schools should 
disappear as speedily as may be, no better method could possibly 
have been hit upon. As to new schools of this type, it is now 
decreed that no such establishments can ever be opened or endowed 
in future without an express authorisation from the clergy, who 
have received secret instructions to withhold it. In Tomsk, Kras- 
noyarsk, Omsk, Irkootsk, Yenisseisk, &c., there were a number of 
elementary schools founded and supported by private generosity, 
which were working wonders among the lower classes of the popu- 
lation ; but this revolutionary state of things has been solemnly 
declared reprehensible by one of the chief organs of the Govern- 
ment, which hints in a broad way to the local authorities that the 
sooner these schools disappear the better.” And yet outside these 
establishments no man or woman will be permitted to give instruc- 
tion of any kind to a child or children (except their own). The 
priest, and only the priest, is authorised, when sober enough, to 
discharge the functions of a pedagogue, and if the child be a 
Lutheran, a Roman Catholic, a Nonconformist, it must be taught by 
the priest not only to read and to write, but also to recite devoutly 
all the prayers of the Orthodox Church, to learn all the ceremonies 
of the Mass, and to commit to memory the chief points of the 
dogmas which they are supposed to symbolize. At home, and in their 
own places of worship, these children will be taught to look with 
contempt upon the teachings of the school, a lesson which they will 
master the more readily that the priests charged with the delicate 
task of moulding their tender souls are known to be the same men 
who pass night after night in gambling; who drink vodka as the 
ancient Germans swilled beer, occasionally until delirium tremens 
supervenes ; who persuade their congregations to pay for the celebra- 


(1) Cf. Messenger of Europe, July, 1891, p. 360. 
(2) Grashdanin, 9th October, 1889. 
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tion of a special church service to induce the Lord to dispense with 
eclipses ; who encourage peasants to dig dead men’s bones out of 
their graves and throw them into the water, in order to bring down 
rain from heaven ; and who allow themselves—for a moderate con- 
sideration—to be ‘dragged across a turnip-field in order thereby to 
touch God’s heart, that He may deign to make the turnips big and 
round. And the Government, through the medium of its organs in 
the press, declares that it would be a national calamity were the 
intellectual and moral level of the priests to be raised. Does not all 
this seem distinctly suggestive of something like a deliberate inten- 
tion to demoralise ? 

The high schools of Russia are powerful winnowing-machines, 
warranted to keep out the grain and retain the tares of the youths 
who enter in. Lying and treachery are taught to the youngest. In 
every gymnasy there are several boys, of ages varying from nine to 
eighteen, who are “ educated”’ gratis on the sole condition that they 
spy on their comrades. Their occupation is rarely a secret for their 
schoolfellows ; but as in Russian schools there is far less of public 
spirit than in Russian prisons, the traitors are fawned upon, conciliated 
and feared. Inspectors visit the dwellingsof thestudents—even though 
the latter live with their parents—examine their boxes and trunks, 
read their letters, and treat them exactly as if they were men of 
unsound minds who have uncertain lucid intervals. 

Disaffection to the Government is the one inexpiable sin from 
which these youths are so jealously guarded. To save them from 
this no measures are too dra tic, no means are considered immoral. 
But, apart from the curtailment of personal liberty necessitated by this 
end, they have no cause to complain of the interference of the 
authorities. They may drink to excess with impunity; they may 
imitate and outbid their professors in looseness of conduct, may take 
French actresses or opera singers for their mistresses and flaunt them 
in the eyes of the public at the theatres, churches and exhibitions; ' 
they may ape the Greeks and Romans in one of the few respects in 
which the Greeks and Romans were a disgrace to humanity—all 
this is winked at—occasionally indirectly encouraged, but if they 
criticise the Government or manifest a disposition to sympathise with 
the Liberals they are irretrievably ruined for life. It is a maxim of 
the authorities that a sleek satisfied scoundrel is a better subject than 
a malcontent honest man. And from its own peculiar point of view 
the Government is perfectly right. Crime, therefore, isin some sort 
a condition sine gua non of success, a passport to distinction and pre- 
ferment. Saltykoff, who before taking up literature as a profession, 


(1) Master M——, for instance, a pupil of a select Government school in St. Peters- 
burg, lives with Madame M , a fifth-rate actress, old enough to he his mother, 
escorts her to the theatre, and takes a boyish delight in letting all men know that she 
is his paid mistress. 
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served the Government in many positions of trust—as a Vice- 
Governor, for instance—declares that one cannot claim to be regarded 
even as a loyal subject without having first forfeited one’s head to 
the authorities by the commission of some crime or misdemeanour,' 
while general immorality endears you to the hearts of all your 
superiors.” And the zeal exhibited by all classes of tshinovniks to meet 
the implied wishes of the authorities would be touching were it inspired 
by some less ignoble cause. Schoolmasters and professors give the 
tone to their pupils and promenade about the streets and squares of 
the towns and cities with their mistresses on their arms—their 
lawful wives frequently living in indigence and squalor; and the 
students are compelled by law to salute them with the same marks 
of respect as a soldier shows his superior officer—for these men are 
their guides and masters in morals as well as in science, and are 
equally trustworthy in both. 

At the Universities the professors, as a rule, were, until a few 
years ago, a different class of men. They practised sobriety and 
self-sacrifice, devoted themselves to science, and were capable of feeling 
enthusiasm—qualitiesthat combine very indifferently with the elements 
of the one necessary virtue—loyalty. In 1884, however, a law was 
enacted depriving the Universities of the right they had theretofore 
exercised of electing their own professors, who are now appointed by 
the Minister, the minister’s wife, or the paramour of the minister’s 
mistress, with results that must prove extremely gratifying to the 
Government. A well-known Russian journalist of the Novoye 
Vremya recently declared that University professors were, on the 
whole, on the same level of morality as their less enlightened fellow- 
citizens. ‘I was once makinga trip on the Volga, in a steamboat,”’ 
he writes, “‘ among the passengers of which were several residents of 
a provincial University city. They were talking about the professors 
of the University, with whom, to all appearance, they were intimately 
acquainted ; and the thingsI there heard were, without contradiction, 
extraordinary. One of the professors, it appears, lives with two 
women, both of whom are the wives of his colleagues. Another 
philosopher set about seducing one of the actresses of the opéra bouffe 
and employed chantage for the purpose. A third lecturer leads a 
dissolute life in the local cafés-chantants in company with the light 
women of the town; and in order to obtain the means of keeping 
up this rakish life, does not scorn to forge bills of exchange and 
(resort to) such-like things. And observe, all these things were 
narrated, not in the form of general gossip, but in luxuriant detail 
and exact reference to facts well known to every inhabitant of the 


(1) Cf. 4 Modern Idyii (Russian), by M. Saltykoff, passim and pp. 120, 128, 211 for 
choice. 
(2) Cf£., for instance, Signs of the Times, by Shtshedreen, pp. 74—76. 
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city and with the names in full of the scholarly adulterers and erudite 
butterflies, and of the victims of their gallant exploits.’ 

The governors of the provinces and other lieutenants of the Tsar 
are fully abreast of the times, and seem to take a keen pleasure in 
showing by their life and example what a vast amount of licence is 
compatible with loyalty. Bigamy, forgery, embezzlement, and per- 
jury are some of the crimes which Saltykoff asserts are great helps 
to a man who sincerely desires to satisfy the authorities of his loyalty 
and obtain the distinguished privilege of serving his Tsar. I was 
myself slightly acquainted with an officer of the police who was 
known to have committed murder in Servia, and some other unmen- 
tionable crimes in Russia. His superiors, I was told, often joked 
about his antecedents, and he and they might be still occasionally 
alluding to them in the same humorous vein had he not been sent 
to Siberia a couple of years ago at the suit of his own wife for incest of 
a most atrocious kind, and thus prevented from watching as thereto- 
fore over the morality of the inhabitants of a populous district of St. 
Petersburg. He may be actually, however, a pillar of fire to the 
simple-minded people of Siberia.” 

That may possibly have been an extreme case; but whether by 
reason of the enormity or of the notoriety of the man’s achievements, 
must remain an open question. A few authentic facts may help 
to throw light on the kind of people who, in the opinion of 
the Government, are qualified to impart that peculiar “ educa- 
tion” which is considered necessary for the training of good 
subjects. It may be well to remark beforehand that in a country 
like Russia, inhabited by illiterate peasants and governed by end- 
less red tape and millions of reams of foolscap, the secretary 
of a town council or Volost board is one of the most influential 
officials in the country. Now, “the secretary of the M— Volost 
Board, M. Glinsky,” we read in the official and unofficial papers, is a 
confirmed drunkard. The secretary of the B— Town Council is a 
tramp who was deported to Siberia in 1872. The secretary of the 
M—sk Board, James Feodoroff, is likewise a tramp who underwent 
the same punishment. The secretary of the U—sky Board, M. 
Sh—, was dismissed in 1885, by order of the town council, for 
drunkenness, mutinous conduct, and lying denunciations of innocent 
people. He now occupies the influential post of secretary of the 
Volost Board, and leads exactly the same dissolute life as before. 


(1) V. Booraynin, New Times, May 15th, 1891. I quote the passage and the refer- 
ence textually from the Review of Reviews, which deserves a tribute of praise for sub- 
stituting in its last number (July), authentic facts for its usual indiscriminate praise 
of Russian politicians and institutions, which, it is charitable to hope, is penned in 
ignorance of the facts. 

(2) Men like him, who have led blameless lives (from a political point of view), are 
continually being placed in positions of trust in Siberia. 
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S—, who was several times dismissed from various positions for 
drunkenness, is now the secretary of the Volost Board of Ook—, 
where he is continually as drunk as ever. I. J. Naidenko, con- 
demned to deportation to Siberia for a murderous assault on a 
peasant, is now secretary to the Volost Board of M—sk. KE. J. 
Bootin, a condemned convict, is secretary to the Volost Board of 
E—sk. B. J. Spossobin, deported to Siberia for his crimes, and 
there imprisoned for a new one—viz., for the murder of a married 
woman—is now secretary to the Volost Board of Omsk. All these 
vulgar criminals and trusted officials receive fixed salaries, varying 
from a minimum of £130 to a maximum of £350 a year,’ which are 
considerably augmented by perquisites and the proceeds of practices 
which in this country would be termed dishonest. 

One feels a certain amount of hesitation to class officials of that 
stamp—who would neither find nor expect admission to the society 
of honest men in this country—as fit persons to represent the 
Shepherd Tsar of Gatchino, and effectually to shield bis helpless 
sheep from the ravenous wolves that prowl about. I confess I find 
it somewhat difficult not to characterise their influence on the people 
as demoralising. But certain English Puritan Russophiles think 
differently, and are so perfectly certain of the correctness of their 
views that one is fain to believe them endowed with folding con- 
sciences that contract and expand according to climate and people. 

Officials of higher and of the highest political rank are distin- 
guished by the same moral atmosphere which they carry about with 
them from the schoolroom to their graves. They acknowledge no 
law but their own caprices and emotions. One of the best governors 
ever appointed by a Tsar used to sit upon the laws, and when he 
once found it absolutely necessary to refer to them was unable to 
find them. This act is symbolical of the administration of most of his 
colleagues.? Some governors are idiots as well as criminals, and no 
one seems to detect any incongruity in the triple combination. The 
Governor of Nischny Novgorod once promulgated a series of pre- 
ventive measures to be put in force by the proprietors of houses 
against the frequently recurring fires that were ravaging the city. 
Among other things he published an order compelling all house- 
holders to give the police a clear two hours’ notice before the fire 
broke out.2 M. Diakoff, the Governor-General of Vitebsk, was well 
known to be.as hopeless a madman as ever wore the strait-waistcoat 
of a lunatic asylum, and yet he was considered by the Russian 
Government perfectly qualified to govern a country larger in extent 
than the United Kingdom. Many of this dignitary’s doings would, 
in England, have caused him to be removed from the governor’s 


(1) Cf. Odessa News, August, 1888. 
(2) Cf. The Messenger of Europe, November, 1889, p. 366. 
(3) Novoye Vremya, 12th February, 1891. 
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throne to a lunatic asylum or the gallows." The Governor-General 
of Mogileff was also stark mad; but a madman, the Tsar opined, was 
a good enough ruler for his Orthodox subjects. The President of the 
Civil Law Court, a sort of provincial Lord Chief Justice, was well 
known to be a thief who had stolen large sums from a rich lady. 
The President of the Criminal Law Court had murdered a man, and 
though under supervision, continued to administer, red-handed, 
justice to the Christian subjects of the Tsar ;? and no one protested 
or saw any ground for protesting. All these men, it is true, seemed 
to have qualified themselves for the duties of their position by com- 
mitting the very crimes they were appointed to prevent or punish. 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied by the most censorious, 
that they were truly loyal subjects; for the Tsar himself regarded 
them as such and commended them to the honour and esteem of his 
subjects, as Viceroys of the Lord’s Anointed. 

In the lower classes of society ignorance is one of the main ingre- 
dients of loyalty, and instruction or education may often work the 
ruin of its unfortunate possessor. Instances are so numerous that it 
is merely a question of space and choice. There is a melancholy 
embarras de richesses. The following, however, is a very typical case. 
In one of the mines in the government of Ufa, there lived and 
laboured a man named Semeonoff, whose life and character Dr. 
Smiles, had he known them, would have gladly described in one of 
his admirable works. The son of a poor workman, by dint of self- 
sacrifice, industry, and perseverance, he had passed successfully through 
the seven classes of a gymnasy, had obtained a fairly good position 
in the works, and was at last appointed to the post of Uriadnik. He 
was giving complete satisfaction to his superiors until a new General 
was sent to take the place of the old one. The new Governor was 
saturated with the genuine spirit of the moment. Without loss of 
time or waste of words, he sent for Semeonoff and thus addressed 
him: “ Well, you blackguard, what are you doing here?” “TI beg 


your pardon,” was the conciliating reply. ‘“ What do you mean by 
‘I beg your pardon,’ you bogtrotter?” ‘ Why do you call me 
names?” exclaimed Semeonoff; “I...” ‘Ah, that’s the sort 
you are, isit? To the watch with him. Bundle him off. I'll teach 
you. Imprisonment for three days.” ‘ He’s an educated man,” 


urged the outgoing General in a whisper. ‘ Oh, he’s educated, is 
he? Imprison him then for three weeks! I always give educated 
people the first knout. I'll show you how I manage, you —-— 
rascals!’’ Semeonoff was dismissed from his position and degraded 
to that of mere copyist. Soon afterwards he was despatched to the 
police with a sealed order to this effect : ‘ Deliver to bearer twenty- 


(1) Messenger of Europe, November, 1889, p. 366. 
(2) Russian Antiquity, October, 1889. 
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five lashes.’” They were administered in full. Two days later he 
was sent on the same errand with the same result. Then it grew to 
be a regular practice: three times a week the unfortunate man was 
ordered to carry the same sealed letter to the police, who gave him 
twenty-five lashes each time. His sufferings at last drove him to the 
verge of insanity. Not knowing what to do, he fled, but was soon 
recaptured, when the flogging began anew. He ran away a second 
time with an equally sad result. He was again despatched to the 
Prefect of the Police, James P—-—, with a letter ordering him to 
be flogged. At last human nature refused to endure it, and he went 
mad in sober truth.’ 

This was the reward of education. Gross ignorance would have 
stood this unfortunate man in better stead than all his Latin and 
his Greek. But the cruelty of these lovers of intellectual darkness 
did not stop even here. ‘ They went on flogging and knouting the 
madman just as they flog and knout people who are sane.”* The jour- 
nalist and man of letters who vouches for this terrible story is still 
living and writing in St. Petersburg. His statement can therefore | 
be verified. Nor can we comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
this, perhaps, was an exceptional instance, for he expressly adds that 
“There were /egions of Semeonoffs here.” ® 

That, under such conditions, an almost incredible degree of ignor- 
ance should flourish, is only natural; and yet so intense is this 
degree that the most trustworthy historian would hesitate before 
describing it to his readers. No class of society is exempt from it. 
In the provincial towns, for instance, we find town councillors as 
illiterate as Jack Cade. In a university town, where the general 
level vf culture may be supposed to be higher than elsewhere, the 
overwhelming majority of the council can neither read nor write. 
“‘ Astrology’ would be to them an objurgatory term as offensive as 
was the word “ hypothenuse” to O’Connell’s Dublin fisherwoman. 
They sign the minutes of their meetings with crosses, triangles, and 
quaint cuneiform figures, instead of family names or letters. The 
most influential councillor of them all knows, according to his own 
admission, only one letter of the alphabet, the Russian ‘“p”’ (identical 
in form with a Greek “‘7”’), and he remembers that only because of 
its striking resemblance to a gallows.‘ 

In no part of Europe, America, or Australia could we find 
anything to compare with the mixture of servility, ignorance, and 
superstition of which the colours of the following picture are 
composed, ‘The peasants of the village of Tshoodnova and several 
neighbouring hamlets and villages were expecting for several months 
with fear and trembling, the visit of a terrible plague—and their 
apprehensions were based on the threat of the highest possible 


(1) Kama and the Ural. By Nemirovitch-Dantschenko, St. Petersburg, 1890, p. 281. 
(2) Loe. cit. p. 282. (3) Ibid. ‘4) Of. Novosti, 31st October, 1889. 
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authority in such matters—the Creator of heaven and earth, who 
told them so, In the village of Bezeemovka, a peasant noticed one 
day 2 hut in the forest which had never stood there before. He 
communicated his discovery to a rich squire of the district, and they 
set out together to examine the hut, which was quite empty. The 
peasant, for a consideration of fifty roubles,’ consented to pass the 
| night in the cabin, to see whether anyone would enter, and the 

better to carry on his observations, hid himself under the stove. At 
twelve o’clock sharp three persons came in; God, Jesus Christ, 
and Sunday.” The last mentioned personage complained that in 
Russia Sunday was never kept holy, quite as much work being per- 
formed on that day as on the other six; whereupon Jesus Christ 
suggested that a murrain be sent to destroy the cattle. God, how- 
ever, objected that not all the peasants would be reached by a cattle 
plague, seeing that some possessed numerous herds while others had 
none at all. He proposed, in consequence, that a plague be let loose 
against the people, and the proposition was unanimously agreed to. 
The council over, God said to the peasant: ‘Crawl from under the 
stove, and say what thou art up to there.’ And the peasant related 
why it was that he had come hither. Thereupon God gave him fifty 
roubles in gold ; but his wrists grew into, and became one mass with, 
the gold.” * This is not a satire on religion, but a plain statement 
of what are believed to be facts, translated literally from the report 
published in the Russian press. Hundreds, nay thousands of men 
and women honestly believed this, as they believed in their own 
existence; and they would certainly seem, from their own account, 
to have had equally convincing grounds. ‘ Many of the inhabitants 
saw with their own eyes the peasant, the gold grown into his wrist.’ * 
And yet we are asked by English Radicals to believe that Russians 
are not on a much lower intellectual and ethical level than Eng- 
lishmen. Last July, a peasant called at the Fastoff Hospital, and 
entreated the doctor to give him a certificate to the effect that he 
was not possessed of a tail such as sorcerers usually have. He was 
compelled, he said, to come to the hospital for this certificate, in 
order to escape from the treatment meted out to him by his fellow 
peasants whenever any mishap occurred in the district, on the 
grounds that he had caused it, and was a notorious sorcerer. He 
added, that he had had bitter experience of the inconvenience that 
resulted from his having to undress, and allow his male and female 
colleagues to convince themselves each time that he had no sorcerer’s 
tail appended to his body.° 


(1) About £5. 

(2) Sunday, Monday, and Friday are persons as well as days in Russia. They are 
a cross between angels and gods. 

(3) Odessa News, 16th September, 1887. Kieff Word, 13th September, 1887. 

(4) Grashdanin, 10th March, 1889. 

(5) Cf. Kievlanin, July, 1891. The Week, 11th July, 1891. 
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That this state of things is not disagreeable to the highest autho- 
rities is painfully evident from the zeal with which the official organs 
preach the advisability of maintaining it. Nor do the acts of the 
Government itself leave any doubt as to its sentiments. The new 
university laws of 1884, regulating, among other matters, the exami- 
nations for learned degrees, declares expressly that the Government 
Commissioners, when deliberating as to who deserves and who does 
not deserve the degree, must not be guided exclusively by the mere 
progress in science made by the candidate. If he have been loyal 
and well affected to the throne, they are instructed to glose over his 
intellectual shortcomings. And the students seem to have made haste 
to profit by this privilege. Their own professors describe the new 
generation of students as a drunken band of ne’er-do-wells, who 
frequent taverns and brothels, making night hideous with their 
cries, heedless of the call of duty, indifferent to the advancement of 
science, and grossly ignorant of its rudiments. This being a grave 
accusation, and the authority of the accusers not being absolutely 
convincing, one is considerably relieved to find it corroborated by 
independent and fairly impartial testimony. The present Minister 
of Public Instruction, in the month of March, 1889, had an official 
reprimand addressed to the students of the University of Kharkoff, 
setting forth that very many of the letters and petitions which they 
(the students) addressed to the minister, the curator, and the rector, 
were written not merely negligently, but in distinct violation of the 
laws of orthography and syntax. 

No epoch or country has ever yet offered such a disgraceful 
spectacle of systematic demoralisation. Shocking instances of the 
deliberate drowning of intellect and conscience in brutish debauch 
and intoxication for political purposes have been known to occur on 
a small scale: the killing of the soul, lest the body should continue 
inconveniently active. It was in former times part and parcel of the 
policy of powerful governments and unscrupulous regents. Catherine 
de Medici was the most celebrated of its patrons and Louis XVII. 
the most illustrious of its victims. But Russia is the only country 
in which it has been tried on a vast scale with a corpus vile of over 
one hundred million human beings. 

Scarcely five years have elapsed since a secret circular was sent 
by the Minister to the Governors and Governors-General of univer- 
sity cities, instructing them to connive at inebriety and vulgar 
immorality on the part of the students, but to repress with a rod of 
iron every velleity that pointed towards disaffection ;—an indirect but 
very effective incentive to profligacy, of which a number of stu- 
dents bitterly complained in a touching letter to the Daily Telegraph 
some eighteen months ago. 

The same Machiavellian principle runs throughout the entire 
policy of the Government, shaping its main relations to the hundred 
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and fifteen millions of its subjects: demoralise, that you may govern. 
The enlightenment of the Firins, the Poles, the Jews, the Baltic 
Germans are grave impediments to the successful prosecution of this 
policy. The resolute non possumus of Russian Stundists and other 
sectarians are still more serious obstacles. Hence the impolitic haste of 
the Government to reduce all these people to a common denominator, 
at the risk of provoking a cry of horror from the entire civilized world. 
Any man who endeavours to better the lot of the masses, to teach them 
the truths of Christianity, the rudiments of morals, or the elements 
of reading and writing, is a public enemy whom no amount of influ- 
ence, no number of past services can save from condign punishment. 
Read the Bible to your servants or your friends, and you are punished 
more severely than a forger or a murderer;* but open brothels, 
kidnap young girls, demoralise tender children, and you may be the 
chosen friend of princes and ministers, a pillar of society, the trusted 
instructor of youth. Five years ago the Government had certain 
new officials appointed to watch over the morality of the students 
and neutralise the pernicious influence of the professors—too liberal 
in their political sympathies. The new moral censors, Ney sneniae 
kept the professors themselves in view, noticing every real or’supposed 
neglect of “duty,” while they followed the students like guardian 
angels or evil spirits, giving them no peace—no respite. They would 
steal behind a staid student of thirty, and standing on tiptoe, read 
over his shoulder the book or private letter he was perusing; and if 
unsuccessful in this, would snatch it out of his hands and see 
whether it contained anything opposed to that spirit of loyalty 
which to officials is the alpha and omega of morality.” The students 
occasionally murmured, on the ground that the beadles were 
ignorant scoundrels who, if they received their deserts, would be 
undergoing penal servitude, instead of sitting in judgment upon 
men of learning and culture. Loath to give credit to the sensa- 
tional stories afloat, which, if true, would amply bear out this severe 
judgment, one of the professors (an intimate friend of mine) sent 
for the beadles and interrogated them. Unabashed, they avowed 
everything. Turning to one of these Russian Catos, he asked: 
“ What was your profession last year, before you were appointed 
beadle?” ‘I was a waiter in the T. dancing tavern, where low 
women of the town come in of a night to earn a little money.” 
“ And you?” he inquired, nodding to the other. ‘“ I was a chucker- 
out in a brothel. I also had an interest in the concern myself, but 


(1) Colonel Paschkoff, a personal friend of the late Emperor, and a near relation of 
the late Minister of the Interior, is banished from Russia for reading the Bible to the 
peasants. Colonel Paschkoff, who is still a staunch supporter of the autocracy, is now 
in Paris. 

(2) Asa matter of fact they were utterly incapable of forming an independent judg- 
ment even on sucha simple matter. They usually copied a passage or a name that 
seemed suspicious and referred the matter to a higher official. 
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it burst up and I had nothing to live on, so I got this position of 
university beadle, God be praised.” 

This story with many other picturesque details, which respect for 
decency compels me to omit here, was told a few days afterwards to 
his Excellency the Curator of the University, a representative of the 
Minister of Justice. And the venerable dignitary nearly rolled off 
the ottoman with laughter. ‘Just the kind of fellows to drill the 
scoundrelly students and teach the blackguards the way they should 
go!” he exclaimed in the intervals of Homeric laughter, as the 
big tears rolled down his venerable cheeks. 

The whole policy of the Government is epitomised in the treat- 
ment of these two classes of individuals: Colonel Paschkoff and 
Count Korff, the men who fear God and love their fellows—are 
banished for life for daring to read the Bible to the peasants; while 
the waiter in the dancing tavern and the chucker-out and part pro- 
prietor of the brothel are set to watch over the morality of the 
young generation. 

But does the Emperor know of these things? is the usual ques- 
tion raised by English Tsarophiles, who would fain regard his 
Majesty as a demi-god of virtue, in whose name, as in that of Liberty, 
many atrocious crimes are committed, while he himself remains 
untouched, like the cold lens through which pass the burning 
rays of the sun that cause conflagration and ruin. To this the 
answer is simple and conclusive. His Majesty is well aware that 
the great bulk of his subjects are reduced to the state of a jelly 
which helplessly trembles when approached, but possesses no inhe- 
rent power of motion; a jelly capable of assuming all the shapes 
and forms of the mould into which it may be poured. He knows 
that there are practically no limits to their pliability—that they can 
be bent, twisted, and coiled in all directions and into all shapes. 
The recruit in Vilna is a typical instance of the readiness of the 
common Russian (of the Orthodox faith) to sacrifice his life 
at the beck of a superior. Thousands of equally striking cases 
might be brought forward to show that the authorities have it in 
their power to kill, not only the body, but the soul. It needs but 
a word from his Majesty, and to-morrow eighty millions of his 
subjects would unhesitatingly renounce Orthodoxy for Shamanism, 
autocracy for republicanism, and trial by judges for ordeals and the 
judgment of God. No institution, religious, political, judicial, or 
social, has more root in the country, more hold on the orthodox 
people of Russia, than had the famous Strelitza of the St. Petersburg 
Flower Show on the soil from which, at the gentle touch of a lady 
visitor, it detached itself, remaining in her hands. 

In what country outside of Russia would a large religious congre- 
gation unanimously abandon the faith for which its fathers had suf- 
fered and died, in spite of its own unchanged convictions, merely to 
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afford a moment’s pleasure to his Majesty, the visible head of the 
Orthodox Church ? In Koorsk there is, or was, a congregation of 
Old Believers, a sect which regards the differences that separate 
them from the Orthodox Church as sufficiently serious to be upheld 
even at the price of a martyr’s death. And yet this community of 
“jelly” men, as the Russians would term them, resolved unani- 
mously, two years ago, that instead of presenting addresses or presents 
to his Majesty as tokens of their joy at his escape from death at 
Borki, they would outdo all other cities in their manifestations of 
loyalty, and, abandoning their faith, trust the eternal salvation of 
their souls to the Church to which his Majesty had confided his, 
and in which they had no faith. And these Tsar-fearing men and 
women were admitted into the Orthodox Church, to the number 
of 1,146 bodies, among whom it would be a relief to hear that 
there were a few human souls.' His Majesty, when informed that 
this thing was being done in his name, and for his sake, was 
graciously pleased tu thank the Old Believers for their loyalty. 

It is natural, and it may possibly be even laudable, in Rus- 
sian patriots to resent the cold curiosity of the anatomist who lays 
bare the secret sores and hideous deformity of their fatherland. 
One can scarcely blame them if, like Shem and Japheth, they 
endeavour to cover their father’s nakedness, even though it be 
frequently at what seems to us an exorbitant cost. It is the more 
incumbent upon us therefore to give due weight to those frank 
admissions in which they occasionally embody their respect for 
abstract truth. One of the most striking of these was made a few 
years ago by the respected chief of the Panslavist party, Ivan 
Aksakoff, who deliberately declared that in respect of instruction, of 
education, and of everything that constitutes what is called civilisa- 
tion, “the Russian people is still standing on the low Jevel of the 
twelfth century.” * That ethical plane must indeed be considerably 
different from ours, in which robbery is no misdemeanour, perjury 
an established institution, infanticide a moral necessity, unnatural 
crime a fashionable weakness. ‘Even poetry in contemporary 
Russia,” says the patriot philosopher, Vladimir Solovieff, “ manifests 
an unheard of tendency to apotheosize violence and wanton 
cruelty.” * “Russia,” says Count Al. Tolstoi, “is utterly ruined 
by drunkenness and dishonesty.” 

Even the people themselves are dimly conscious that they are 
living in a sort of vast subterranean cavern, on a very different plane 
from that of their neighbours ; and they give expression to this con- 
sciousness in many touching sayings and proverbs. ‘ We are dark 


(1) Novoye Vremya, 28th August, 1889, and 30th August, 1839. 
(2) Modern Russia, by Skalkovsky, p. 96. 
(3) Messenger of Europe, May, 1889, p. 298. 
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people,” runs one of these, “for we know not what is sin, nor 


wherein lies salvation.” 
And it could not well be otherwise. If a people blinded, fettered, 
systematically demoralised, and misled as the Russians have been, 
were not, after the lapse of ages, found standing on a much lower 
ethical level than the descendants of the men who fought and won 
at Naseby, we should be compelled to seek for an explanation of the 
phenomenon in a prodigious miracle eclipsing any that has been 
chronicled since Elijah in a fiery chariot went up by the whirlwinds 
into the skies. The Russian people of to-day deserve, not contempt 
for being what they are, but subdued admiration for having 
escaped those truly abysmal depths into which most other people 
would have been thrust had they lived under a paternal government 
whose loving solicitude assumes less frequently the guise of the ten- 
derness of the Good Shepherd than of the fiendish egotism of old 
Cenci. 
E. B. Laniy. 




















UNDER THE YOKE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 
PART I. 


“Tr is a loud frivolity,” said our English poet, striding over the 
down that divides the two seas. It is “much like” “the city of 
hell,” wrote Shelley—so at least Grant Allen quotes him. “It has 
a voice that haunts me with a passion.” “It is like the rushing 
of mighty waters.” ‘It is a chained wild beast.” “It is an ape’s 
grimace.” “It isa Niagaraof mud.” “It is the meeting-ground of 
the worst and the best—of savagery and civilisation.” And so I 
might go on through a page or two, quoting, misquoting, and 
wickedly inventing what people have said about “It.” For “It” 
is a big thing, with many faces to it, and a rather terrible thing; 
and calls up a host of conflicting feelings in those who find time to 
look carefully at it. 

“What is ‘It’?” “It” is the centre of our English life. 
“Tt” is London. 

I am going to speak about only a little bit of “It”; that little 
bit which any person may see brought to a sort of focus if he care 
to form one of a crowd at the right hour in the right place. 
According as he choose his hour, he will see the carriages passing 
in an endless stream before him ; or he will see the riders, like Owen 
Meredith’s swallows, “ Flitting by threes and fours, And returning 
oft and oft” ;1 whilst the lines of walkers and sitters flash their 
bright colours to the sky. At either of these two moments he will 
see pleasure-secking London gathered before him, spending a sum- 
mer’s day according to its “‘ use ana wont.” 

Most of us look with different eyes at the picture. The hater of 
the rich looks on with tightly-pressed lips, and eyebrows drawn 
close down over eyes in which gleams a hard, dull fire. ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long? Is it for ever that the world shall be 
for those who fare sumptuously every day, and have no greater 
trouble in life than to provide the fine garments they put on?” is 
the question he asks; and he comforts himself by thinking of that 
unknown, uncounted multitude from below which, year by year, is 
pressing closer upon the happy hunting-grounds of the rich, like 
the powers of the air that threaten to break through the magician’s 
circle, as the once powerful spell fails in its strength. 


(1) I am afraid O. M. says, “‘ Flitting by tens and twelves,’’ but then he wanted a 
rhyme for ‘‘selves.’’ But for that necessity he would, no doubt, have contented himself 
with “threes and fours.” 
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But natural as this hate may be, with its undisguised stain of red 
about it, it is misdirected. The rich are an integral part of Society ; 
they are a necessary product of evolution; they cannot be got rid 
of. Break up Society to-morrow ; heroically re-enact French revolu- 
tions; organise us all on Karl Marx’s principles; yet the rich will 
re-appear. The laws that underlie existence are too strong for 
the sternest of revolutionists and organisers. The homogeneous 
cannot remain the homogeneous; it is for ever passing into the 
heterogeneous. From the earliest to the latest time, from the earliest 
and simplest combination of the chemical elements, up to the 
indescribably complex desires and efforts of the most civilised 
human nature, all through the gamut of existence, change, difference, 
and contrast are the eternal law. From the one form of the like 
tothe man forms of the unlike, our destiny is ever driving us 
forward. {t is impossible to bind the human race down to any 
uniform system, be it a system of thought or action, of philosophy 
or politics, of religious or social life, of competence or poverty. We 
have the seeds of difference in ourselves, and we can only finally 
destroy these seeds by destroying ourselves. 

The thorough-going Socialist himself bears an unconscious 
evidence to this truth. When he refuses to permit the existence 
of any private property, when he refuses to permit any private 
buying or selling, or any performance of work for another person 
in return for payment, or any bequest of property to children, even 
if the property so left has been saved out of the State allowance, 
that was equally apportioned to all, he instinctively measures the 
force of the human tendencies with which he proposes to enter into 
conflict. Closer and closer, sterner and sterner, as he sees, must be 
the system of repression, if in any way the innate differentiating 
tendencies are to be held in check. 

My purpose however, to-day, is not to discuss Socialism. All that 
I wish is to hint gently that, if so minded, we may abuse the rich, asa 
useless excrescence ; by specially framed laws we may persecute, we 
may repress them ; but, notwithstanding both our abuse and our laws, 
they will remain an integral part of Society. The common philosophy 
is right in essentials—that one man is fated to be richer than another 
man, one nation than another nation. Difference in wealth is not only 
inextricably bound up with that love of liberty which, if lost to the 
world for a short moment to-day, would return to-morrow with all 
the greater intensity, but it is also an outcome of that ‘difference 
which pervades—is it not written in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy ?— all 
organic and inorganic nature, and without which evolution could 
not have been, and could not continue to be. 

Such reflections then, even if we are not great admirers of that 
wonderful half-organism, half-automaton, called Society, pretty 
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well settle what is the first thing we have to do with our rich people. 
The first thing to do, is to accept them—philosophically. It is pro- 
bable enough that some cynical feelings may gain a partial possession 
of us as we stand at that corner of Hyde Park and look at the end- 
less procession of wealth-holders and pleasure-seekers, at all that 
brilliantly-flashing life, with its costliness, its luxuriousness, its 
waste of energy, its “loud frivolity,” stamped on the features of it, 
and its stupid, its hopelessly, unutterably stupid, repetitions of its 
own self; but probably philosophy will return to our rescue in 
time to remind us that there must be something working out— 
some purpose, some human necessity—behind the tawdry thing 
at which we are looking. We have good reason to believe that in 
this complicated world of ours all things work to anend. Even 
flies, ants, and mosquitoes have their function, and could not be 
summarily wiped out of existence. A friend of mine once tried by 
a Cesar’s edict to banish wasps from his own particular domain. 
It quickly, however, repented him, for he found that he had dis- 
turbed a balance that he did not understand, and that the blue- 
bottles, which had been held in check by the wasps, increased in 
number, so that the latter state was worse than the first. I suggest 
humbly to some of my revolutionary friends that the rich are like 
the wasps ; and have their own function in the complicated whole. 

What is that function? A glance back over sixty years will tell 
us something. Through the larger part of this century a very new 
order has been coming into existence. With the breaking down of 
semi-personal and arbitrary government, with the breaking down of 
old and cramping systems, with the marvellous development of indus- 
trial discovery and industrial organisation, for the first time in the 
world’s history a large multitude of persons huve become free to grow 
rich. Inpast times individuals have accumulated wealth, but the world 
has never seen the making of wealth on such easy terms, and on the 
same widely-diffused system, as we have seen it. So many and 
various have been the outlets offered by this modern development of 
industry, that I think it may be fairly said that almost any man of 
moderate resolution and ability—who starts with some small means 
—can win a moderate competence for himself. In fact we have 
reached the first phase of wealth, in a democratic sense; and a very 
considerable fraction of the nation have taken advantage of the 
chance that has come to them. 

Of course it goes without saying that it is still only a fraction, 
for that is necessarily the case. Every great change first takes 
‘ effect as regards a fraction and not the whole; but for all that, the 
phenomenon is a very remarkable one. Let any person think of 
past times, and ask himself where or when any man ‘out of a 
section, say, amounting to one-sixth of the society, could, with such 
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moderate effort, win a sufficiency at all equal in amount to that 
which is gained now-a-days? We may complain of competition ; 
we may say that profits are cut fine; that professions are over- 
stocked ; that bankruptcies are common ; but when we have said «ll 
this, and made every deduction possible, what comparison is there 
between the ease of making wealth in the nineteenth century and in 
any other century? The truth is, men forget the past; and forget 
that the heaviest of their difficulties and impediments is only as the 
lightest of the difficulties and impediments that existed for their 
forefathers. 

I have dwelt upon this feature of our days, because, like all 
other familiar things, both it and its meanings are apt to be over- 
looked. What are these meanings? First, that, given wider and 
wider freedom, the opportunities of growing rich will broaden and 
develope until they reach the whole people. Wealth, unless artifici- 
ally arrested, has the true democratic tendency. Ina free industrial 
state of society, by a law that seems almost universal, those things 
that are acquired by the small section of the rich tend to pass to the 
large section of the not-rich. [Irresistible is the attractive force of 
numbers. Take any example—the simple example of industrial 
inventions and improvements. A certain invention is made, and for 
a time the new thing is the special property of the rich. But the 
rich only yield an insignificant class of buyers. Any invention that 
depended simply upon them would remain starved and undeveloped. 
Outside them waits the great mass, who, as the invented thing is 
improved and cheapened, will be its widespread purchasers, and will 
establish its manufacture on a permanent footing. Very useful are 
the rich at the first stage of an invention. But for them, the bicycle, 
the tricycle, the improved gun, the improved driving cart, the im- 
proved sailing-boat, all the arts, photography, the electric light, 
improved styles of furniture, the modern newspaper, the modern 
novel, and many other things which one could mention, could 
hardly have struggled through the first stage, beset with difficulties. 
But unconsciously and unintentionally the rich serve the not-rich ; 
and it is the latter who, in almost every case, end by appropriating 
what was the exclusive property of the former, and by commanding 
in their own interest the energies of the producing and trading 
world. As with inventions, so with other things. All the develop- 
ments, for example, of insurance and of investment, will exist pre- 
sently for the mass as much as for the few. 

By the side of this service rendered by the rich is another great 
service, equally unconscious and unintentional. In the persons of 
the well-to-do, the nations that we call civilised are going through 
that great and perilous experiment—which, even in its restricted 
form, helped to destroy so many earlier communities—of becoming 
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rich. During the last fifty years we have been painfully engaged 
upon the task of slowly picking up something of the qualities which 
must accompany riches, unless civilisation is always to grow rotien 
whenever nations reach the point of easily-produced wealth. We 
know, in watching evolution, how danger arises to every race of 
living beings, |where the environment is suddenly changed. The 
qualities and habits of the plant or animal have been moulded to 
suit a certain set of conditions, and by the change of conditions a 
state of unfitness is set up. Just so it is with men and women 
emerging from comparative poverty into wealth. The habits and 
qualities that are needed for dealing wisely with riches have not 
yet been found, and there is consequently unfitness, and the grief 
that comes with unfitness. All qualities have to be learned in the 
school of practice ; and, as it is with all other things, so must it be 
with riches. 

Of course, it has sunk deep into certain minds that riches are 
themselves an evil. They have seen the trivialities of the rich, they 
have seen the sufferings of the poor, and they are inclined to make 
war upon riches, wherever to be found. But such people misread 
the story of human advance. The higher qualities of human exist- 
ence are only to be arrived at in the school of riches. Admirable 
as are the qualities of the poor, and humble as we, the richer people, 
ought to be in their presence, yet the human race is not to be con- 
fined to the virtues that belong to the poor. It has to travel on and 
to acquire the virtues that belong to the rich. That man, and that 
race, are still low in the scale of human beings, who can only remain 
sober, industrious, unselfish, contented, as long as they are poor, and 
the necessities of every day allow no pause or rest. What they 
have to do is to learn to retain these same virtues when they 
are masters of their own time, of their own energies, and considerable 
portions of the world-material. There have been philosophers, from 
the time of the old founders of monasteries—and before them—up 
to the birth of my friend, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who have thought 
that men could be perfected by being exempted from the tempta- 
tions of the world. Could they have had their way, they would 
have produced for us a race of dwarfs—stunted, half-developed 
beings, moral and intellectual. Troglodytes, whose precarious exist- 
ence could only be insured by perpetually building Chinese walls of 
different kinds round them, and by shutting them off from contact 
with the races, which had grown hardy and invulnerable under the 
selective processes of free life. 

But we will not overfeast ourselves upon philosophy. Let us 
rather light a cigarette, and, returning to Hyde Park Corner, 
watch /e roi, qui s'amuse. The riders still form and dissolve their 
groups. The gaily-dressed crowd still gleams from amongst the 
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trees. Wecan mix with the crowd, if we choose, and hear the 
remarks that are tossed to and fro; we can watch as closely as we 
like the persistent way in which, day by day, “ our social items” 
do their idleness. We are in the centre of a world of pleasant and 
gilded nothings, of talks that float on the unruffled surface and 
trouble no depths, of huge bits prodigally cut out of the rosy morning 
of life, and hours chasing hours that might as well never have come 
into existence. The air itself seems heavy with u sense of diligently 
organised waste. The talk of this morning, the dance of last night, 
the dip into music this afternoon, the languid flirtation, the money 
that flows away side by side with the energy, the endless machinery 
of houses, horses, carriages, servants, dinners, dresses, the endless 
giving and receiving of invitations, the endless arrangement of life 
to be lived in public—what are they all but bits of glittering glass, 
industriously blended into a whole, which we cannot pronounce to 
be either beautiful or useful? In truth, what is it but an immense 
machine, grinding out fine dust, for which there is no value, and which 
the winds of heaven carelessly blow away whither they choose? 
Modern Society, as a sociological fact, may be necessary, may be 
excusable, just because of our undeveloped and developing human 
nature; but don’t let any person cheat himself into believing that it 
is a lovely thing in itself. Observed apart from its inner meanings, 
and its historical apologies, we can only see in Society, an immense 
crowd upon whose faces is stamped the listless look that is born of 
wastefulness and helplessness. 

I suppose almost everybody recognises the wastefulness of Society 
—the almost deliberate consecration of that sin, which has at once 
something so dreary and so pitiful about it—the waste of human 
energy, of feeling, and endeavour. But fewer people recognise the 
helplessness, even though it is a helplessness like that of persons who 
drift on a raft in the current above Niagara. After the fashion of 
dwellers in the forest, who do not see the forest on account of the 
trees, the mass of those who live in Society do not discover how 
minute is their own power of self-direction, how unreal is the choice 
that they exercise about their comings and goings or their own 
days and nights ; how resistless in its power is the huge whirligig 
which catches them in its arms, and does with them what it wills. 
If they lived under the worst form of Tsarism, they could hardly 
have feebler possession gf their own bodies and minds. Of course 
there are many good people who complain of the life they lead. 
They resent the waste of time, the frittering of energies, the detest- 
able scramble, the battle of appearances, the sacrifice of home life, 
the outpouring of money, with the unsatisfying kind of happiness 
that results. Then why, one is tempted to ask, do they not rebel ? 
Why do they lift no finger to help themselves? How is it that they 
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who are not butterflies, fall so hopelessly under the subjection of the 
butterflies, and endure with such long-suffering the butterfly yoke ? 
For the true butterflies things, probably, are faultless. They and 
their environment exactly conform to each other. There is no need 
to trouble ourselves about them. Butterflies have their destiny to 
work out, in common with the rest of us; and, therefore, we may 
leave them to sip as much honey as they like, so long as they remain 
butterflies, and so long as it remains honey to them. Our only con- 
cern is,—why should those who are not butterflies go on feeding on 
what is not honey to them ? 

It is here that lies the remediable side of Modern Society. For 
want of individuality, for want of simple clear thinking as to what is 
right for their.own individual selves to do, and for want of steady will 
to save their own lives, whatever meanwhile others choose to do with 
their lives, a large number of people everywhere in this wayward world 
allow themselves to be caught in the toils of a great system, and to 
be made use of by it, whether they approve or disapprove. Our self- 
steering capacity is so small; our capacity for serving systems, 
instead of our own sense of the right and useful, is so highly 
cultivated. Society does not alone reflect this weakness. Churches, 
political parties, trades unions, charitable institutions, whatever may 
be the virtues which they each severally possess, all resemble each 
other in the almost open insolence with which they make use of the 
individual against his wishes. Indeed, the world persistently 
presents us with the paradox that a very large percentage of its 
people live habitually doing what they don’t want to do; giving 
subscriptions they don’t want to give; visiting and receiving people 
they don’t want to visit and receive ; saying things they don’t mean 
and don’t want to say ; spending time and money which they don’t 
want to spend ; supporting measures and proceedings they don’t want 
to support; putting into this or that kind of office people whom they 
would rather not see there; in fact, generally contradicting them- 
selves, because they have attached themselves to some system or 
other which they find it is, on the whole, easier to obey than 
disobey. 

It is strange how powerful is the unwritten law that exacts con- 
formity to what exists around us. There is no inconvenience, no 
personal suffering, that human beings will not bear; no folly nor 
waste they will not commit for its sake; but, happily, there is 
compensation. The reasonable conscience is not on its side. In 
truth, this half-servile, half-tyrannical impulse, which makes a man 
lay his own self at the feet of overs, and at the same time object 
strongly, if his fellow-man does not do the same thing, is built up 
more from clay than from iron. It is the survival of a gregarious 
instinct, going back to the times when what represented man moved in 
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herds; it is a low undeveloped form of our sense of duty to each 
other; and it will slowly rise into worthier forms, as we recognise 
that our chief aim is to act upon the things that surround us rather 
than be acted upon by them ; to possess “ the captaincy of our own 
souls” rather than to enter the service of Mrs. Grundy, either out of 
cowardice, or carelessness, or goodnature. Strong as is system, hard 
as it is to resist the movement of the mass all round us, the disintegrat- 
ing force of reason is still stronger ; and the meaning of evolution, the 
meaning of the great cerebral hemispheres—that proud symbol of indi- 
vidual supremacy—is, that man, having broken every other bond, will 
break also that last bond of his own subjection, the subtle influences 
of the men and women around him, which use him for purposes that 
are at war with his own aims and desires. The idolatrous element 
which is in man, the element which worships idols—often carved 
coarsely enough by the worshipper’s own hands—which fails to re- 
cognise his own individual supremacy, and which grovels before the 
systems that surround him, will at last be exorcised. The upright 
stature that was gained in the far-off ages will receive its moral 
complement of personal mental independence; and another great 
milestone will have been reached in the march of the race. 

Now let us look at the problem from the practical side. Given 
the fact of our great cities, how is a wiser social life to be led ? 
Don’t let us deny pleasure, don’t let us preach asceticism. <A great 
infusion of pleasure into life is good, only let it be pleasure of some 
real kind. The sin is to paya price far higher than should be paid, 
and to get in return something that is not what we seek; to pay 
more than the price of the fruit and get only the husk. Our ques- 
tion is, how are we to live surrounded by the butterflies, and yet 
not live after butterfly fashion ? 

Let us suppose a group of people wishing to enjoy the social life 
of a great city, according to the law of good sense—what probably 
would be the points that they would select for attack? We may 
say pretty confidently, that first of all they would make very short 
work of the business of “calling.” All the ceremonial uses of that 
institution, entailing loss of time, loss of health—for any free after- 
noon should be given by those who lead busy lives to open-air and 
exercise—and loss of money, spent in carriages and servants, would be 
sent by the board. If they really wanted to see A and B, they would 
arrange to see them ; if they wanted only to make a civil announce- 
ment of their continued existence upon this planet of ours to C and 
D, they would send cards through the post. Next they would dis- 
regard fashion in dress. I would as soon attempt to describe the 
solemnities of Bona Dea or the rites of Isis, as involve myself 
in any remarks upon the mysteries of fashion; only it may be, 
perhaps, permissible to say below my breath, that from the moment 
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the ignoble secret was divulged that fashion was a milliner’s device 
to quicken the sale of dresses, and to prevent the dresses of 1891 
being worn again in 1892, and that certain persons, in Paris at 
least, according to the whispers of fair lips, receive payment for 
wearing the costume which Mdlle. Falbalas or Madame Enflenote 
et Cie. seek to press upon the public, the sufferings of those, who 
wish to see a woman’s dress reflect some part of the mind of the 
wearer instead of the distorted imaginings—for their own pur- 
poses—of the good ladies already mentioned, are approaching their 
end. As, however, there are women who wish neither to trouble their 
own mind on the subject of dress, nor to follow the awful vagaries of 
that inventive sisterhood who at present preside over Modern Society, 
the group, probably, would seek to get recognised certain simple, 
and more or less permanent types of dress, which would change as 
little as the dress which men wear. Next, the group would attack 
the present system of entertaining. The reasonable end of all 
entertainment is to give opportunities to those, who wish to do so, 
of meeting, of talking together, and knowing each other. But this 
reasonable end need not involve either the feverish effort to know 
“everybody ” in the fashionable quarter of a city of six million persons, 
nor need it involve expensive houses, many servants, or elaborate 
cellar and kitchen arrangements. Much simpler methods are pos- 
sible. Let those who care to meet on some basis of friendship rather 
than of mere acquaintance, form a group congenial in taste and 
feeling, borrowing from club life just as much as suits their purpose. 
Let them partly own a couple of large, suitable rooms. The rooms 
would serve for dancing, for music, for conversation, on 
such days of the week as they chose. As most reasonable people 
have work as well as pleasure to attend to, such meetings would 
begin early and end early, so as not to destroy the usefulness of 
the next day; the sacrifices to the deities of cellar and kitchen 
would be carefully limited in amount ; something would be done to 
relieve the toil of chaperonship; girls would be more trusted to 
look after themselves (it has to be remembered that looking after 
themselves begins with a vengeance as soon as they are married), 
and a few chaperons would discharge the formal duties of the many. 
In groups formed after some such fashion parents would have a 
greater sense of security as regards their daughters. Of course 
there is no safety in selectness. Safety lies in the general influences 
that have been exerted on a girl’s life, in the amount of liberty 
and of self-direction that flow from liberty, and of knowledge that 
comes in true manner. As we break down many of the dangerous 
precautions that surround girls, they will naturally and necessarily 
go into the world better armed than they are at present. 

Most of the virtues and vices affect the company of their own 
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kind. Simplicity of taste, devotion to work for the work’s sake, 
economy of time and money, freer and more ennobling intercourse, 
all seem to hang together; whilst, wherever prodigal expenditure of 
time and money takes place, other things seem to become vitiated 
and unwholesome. A subscription of twenty, thirty, forty pounds, 
according to what was wanted, a year per family, might be made to 
yield a large amount of pleasant society through the use of such 
club-rooms—the hospitality of the home being confined to the 
siinple and unpretending entertainment of intimate friends; and 
thus a standard of really frugal living, as regards the house, the 
servants, the things eaten and drunk, might become possible. Nor 
need Society be confined to one group. Those who wished, and 
were accepted, might belong to other groups; whilst groups could 
interchange invitations. Another good might spring up. Many 
and many a young man drifts into unprofitable ways in London, 
because, returning to a lonely lodging at the end of his day’s work, 
he knows not how to spend his evenings. Perhaps on his mantel- 
piece are Mrs. Schweeppemin’s or Madame Dowemoff’s card for a 
fashionable party, beginning nearly at the time he is thinking of 
bed, often involving expense and trouble before he accomplishes the 
necessary journey, and producing only limited satisfaction, when he 
tinds himself there. It is said that two public-houses once faced 
each other in the same street. One of them was beaten by the other, 
because of a single step, leading up into the room, which was absent 
in its rival. In the same way small ceremonial details often turn the 
scale, and make a man give up Society, when Society would be good 
for him. Probably this would be recognised in some of the groups. 
The members would come, either in dress or undress, as was most 
convenient, and ceremony would collapse to its irreducible minimum. 
Lastly, such groups would offer probably truer opportunities for 
marriage than generally exist. The difficulty of modern marriage is 
the imperfect acquaintanceship of those who in vain strive to know 
each other in the great crowd. ‘ You will go to Italy, will you not?” 
said Emilia to her friend who was to be married. ‘“ No, my dear ; I 
could hardly go so far with a man of whom I know s0 little,” replied 
Luciana Gladys Fitz-Manners—Punch must forgive me for so 
grievously misquoting him, but his charming self is not to be had at 
command during August ina Highland farm-house;—and thus Society 
with its immense and costly machinery—principally existing, as it 
is affirmed, to allow young people to know each other—awkwardly 
contrives to. leave unfulfilled its own special object. I do not pre- 
tend that any mechanical arrangement will remove the difficulty. 
The truer remedy is the giving far greater liberty to girls,—rescuing 
them from the dolls’ life, accustoming them to look far more after 
themselves, and then allowing them to walk and drive and ride in 
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" company of those men with whom they care to cultivate acquaint- 
ance. In America five-and-twenty years ago there were no social 


rules forbidding girls and young men walking together (the custom 
still goes on, as I believe) ; and our aim should be to establish the 
same kind of liberty. Marriage with us is on the basis of young 
people knowing and choosing each other, but we expect the choosing 
to be done with the smallest possible amount of knowing. Of course 
the idle people—the people whose sons and daughters are occupied in 
hunting pleasure through all the hours that are not given to sleep— 
might object that such a system was dangerous. So it may pos- 
sibly be for them, though I doubt if it would be more dangerous 
than the present system, were the life after marriage taken into 
account as well as the life before; but rules which are necessary 
for the butterflies may be dispensed with for the not-butterflies. 
The children of the not-butterflies are brought up, generally 
speaking, under influences that cultivate a higher sense of respon- 
sibility, and they, therefore, should be capable of living a less 
protected life. Moreover, the want of liberty, which prevents 
these fuller and more satisfactory interviews of young people, 
tends to confirm the waste of the whole day in pleasure-seeking, 
since if Edwin wishes to meet Angelina, he must take her in such 
hasty snatches as are possible to him, securing a dance with her at 
Lady Gardenia’s ball, tracking her out at the Academy or at Mrs. 
Rondeletia’s garden party, and peering for her under trees in the park. 

When once the not-butterflies rebel, and the yoke of the butter- 
flies is broken, good will come in other ways. The first thing for 
those who are not-butterflies is to form a social life for themselves 
in which neither money nor time are thrown wastefully away, and 
in which the present feverishness and effort need not exist. Persons 
forming such a society would be content to know many fewer friends, 
and to know them more intimately. They would take the pleasures 
of social intercourse as yielding change and rest after work, and 
they would insist on taking them free from the ceremonial machinery 
that causes so much expense and weariness of spirit at present. Both 
Angelina, who is of a frugal mind, and wishes to spend a limited 
number of shillings on her frock, and Edwin, who is of an independent 
mind, and wishes to enjoy the society of the pretty and pleasant 
girls that are on all sides of him, without employing his friends on 
the not altogether laudable service of securing a card for him for 
their next parties from Mrs. Frangipani or Lady St. James, would 
be able to follow their own healthy instincts. Only let the not- 
butterflies pluck up heart, and emancipate themselves from the 
butterflies; let them make war upon all the waste, the formalism, 
the dreariness, the frivolities, the servilities, and the condescensions, 
that are the necessary accompaniments of fighting your way in 
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society, and construct something simpler and less pretentious, some- 
thing more pleasurable and more independent. As they do this, 
new energies of other kinds will be born in them. Everywhere and 
in every form, in Modern Society reigns the spirit of helplessness. 
You have ina city like London thousands upon thousands of capable, 
well-educated, wealthy persons; yet amongst them all how slight 
is the power of useful co-operation. Whatever the vestry, or the 
County Council, or the groups of tradesmen whom they employ, do for 
them, is done; but any attempt to improve their own comfort, or 
health, or safety, by any form of voluntary co-operation, is as little to 
be looked for amongst them, asif they were a group of primitive races 
residing in the Andaman Islands or Tierra del Fuego. Whether it 
is that we don’t perceive the holes and tatters in the fine clothes we 
wear, or that we have no faculty for imagining remedies, and no 
idea of entering into a partnership, except under the compulsion of 
an Act of Parliament, or whether we are hypnotised by the whirl of 
the great Maelstrém which seethes around us—whatever the cause 
may be, we seem to fall an unresisting prey to any form of evil 
that develops itself in our civilisation. We are like degenerate 
Romans in presence of the Gauls, or Darwin’s ants, of the feudal 
type, when deprived of their slaves. A good share of our modern 
socialism is fostered by this awful one-handedness, one-leggedness of 
our rich classes, who, if they are exposed to any discomfort, seem 
to have exhausted all their resources, when they have once written 
to the Times, or feebly sighed for a Prefect of the Seine. It is 
almost laughable to find the signs of this universal incapacity, 
writ large for your instruction, at any hour of the twenty-four, as 
you pass through some fashionable London quarter. It is my 
fortune from time to time to find myself in Eugeneia Square. On 
each occasion the same interesting object-lesson presents itself. 
Eugeneia Square is well-known to the world as a resort in which 
Dukes, Lords, and great Commoners are to be found as thick as 
blackberries. As I pass through this home preserve of the great 
ones of the earth at 10.30 a.m., I see that opposite the Duke’s door, 
full in the middle of the “ fair-way,” lies a horrible deposit of filth. 
For a certain time passers-by avoid it carefully, but presently an 
individual—whose eyes and feet have but feeble relation to each 
other—treads fairly into the middle of it. The first step taken, other 
careless walkers repeat the experience. I pass at 12, and the filth has 
been carried over the pavement for some twenty yards. There are now 
ten or twelve smaller deposits of it, forming deadly traps even for the 
feet of those who are not unwary. I pass again at 4 p.m. The 
pavement is fairly clean. A few dark patches only remain, just to 
illustrate the methods of scavenging that are in vogue in the 
choicest nooks of our rich quarter. The filth has now been 
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' thoroughly distributed by the feet of walkers and the dresses of 
women over an area so large that I cannot pursue any further the 
interesting chronicle of its fortunes. Well, this “ lends to reflexion.” 
I try to count up the values that are represented by the houses 
round me, but not having my American friend with me, who would 
give me the total in dollars between the puffs of his cigarette, I 
stumble into millions, then feebly have to stop. Still, millions are 
enough to make me ask myself, “ Might not these great people have 
co-operated just so much as to keep one able-bodied man between 
them, whose office it would be to make their square clean and habitable, 
and allow women to tread its pavements without fear and trembling ?” 
As I ponder over this one man, whom the Dukes, Lords, Bishops, and 
great Commoners have never been able to supply between them, in 
the interest of cleanliness, my fancy takes a flight on her own 
account, and I think how much might have sprung from a simple 
beginning of this kind. Not only might such men have become a 
sort of volunteer policemen, who in case of fire or trouble could act 
together, but a voluntary co-operation, which at present exists in 
no sort of sense, might have been gradually developed between per- 
sons who live in the same street or square, and have been extended 
to several kinds of useful service. Many circumstances of town life 
strongly suggest such co-operation. It might in certain directions 
gradually replace the neglect of vestries, or the less-desirable acti- 
vity of County Councils; it might possibly avert some of the great 
dangers that are inherent in all municipal governments, both by 
lightening the duties thrown on the central body and by making the 
rich classes better stewards as regards their own possessions. When 
we remember that at least in one fashionable part of London the rates 
are a quarter of the rent, it is easy to realise how dangerous are the 
rocks ahead. Modern municipal expenditure can never be controlled, 
as I believe, by simple protests and the election of economically- 
minded representatives. The forces which persistently push it up 
are too strong to be held in check by these spasmodic efforts; nor, 
as I think, can you rightly expect our ablest men—whose time is 
their highest possession—to give up a big bit of their life to such 
work ; but you may hope to persuade almost every man to look after 
and administer well what is his own property. Both the expensive 
methods and the autocratic tendencies of administrative bodies could 
be restricted by detaching some of their duties from them, and 
placing them, on some voluntary plan, in the hands of the residents 
in minute areas. Is there any good reason why Eugeneia Square 
should not cleanse itself, pave itself, partly police itself, and perhaps do 
other useful services on its own account? It is in many directions 
that we encounter the same helplessness. It is true that civil ser- 
vants, and military and naval men, slowly inspired by what the 
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northern workmen had first done, have organized co-operative 
societies; that clubs have developed; that charities abound; that 
more and more people are intent on good works, and anxious about 
the condition of those who labour; and that hospitals pursue the 
even and not very progressive tenor of their way ; but, allowing for 
all these things, few men can look on the habits of the rich and not 
feel how much their condition is like a mass of undifferentiated pro- 
toplasm, still in its primitive condition. It exists, it feeds, it digests, 
performing rather monotonously all these simple functions, but 
there is no distribution of various offices to various organs, and con- 
sequently no fulness and no richness of life. What might not a 
wealthy and leisured class achieve, one is tempted to ask, in art, in 
literature, in experiments of social living, in making classes nearer 
of kin to each other, were they once to break through the uniform ff 
and wearisome routine under which they live, and abandon their 
mechanical imitation of each other ? 

Take another example. There are no sums of money which a 
certain class of people shrink from spending on their comfort; and 
yet how little they achieve their object, if comfort means safety, or 
health, or cleanliness. The world builds its big houses, fills them 
with furniture, and lives in them much in the same confiding spirit 
as that in which some persons build churches. So long as the bricks 
and mortar are piled up on each other in the customary forms, the 
necessary work is supposed to be accomplished. We know that the 
big house—like the church—has all that money can buy for it, 
only, unfortunately, in this “ world of disappointments,” money buys 
so little and goes such a little way. Money can buy what appears 
to be the good things of life, but it cannot buy either knowledge of 
what they are, or a wise and discerning management of them ; and : 
just as the Lords and the Dukes and the Great Commoners have 
not yet succeeded in cleansing the pavements in front of their | 
houses, so neither can they be said to have succeeded in setting 
before their humbler fellow-men a good example of domestic ) 
economy—a wise and discerning use of the world-material which they | 
so plentifully consume. Carlyle is reported,I think, to have once 
said something to the effect that the Queen of England, with her 
armies and navies, her wealth and her servants, could not be sure of 
getting a good glass of water or a good loaf of bread set upon her 
table ; and the same poverty looks us everywhere in the face from the 
midst of our wealth. In Eugeneia Square, not far from the Duke, lives 
Lord Bigaker. Three years ago his eldest son, Lord Shorthorner, 
nearly died of typhoid ; and since then he has spent some hundreds of 
pounds in separating his water supplies, in getting rid of an iron soil 
pipe that had steadily leaked for many years, and putting his house 
into sanitary order. Fora time the fright he had, and the new 
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~ appliances that were introduced, will save him from danger of that 
| particular sort; but neither the fright nor the new appliances will 
last more than a few years, and then the old dangers will return ; 
just because nobody in the house, from Lord Bigaker himself — 
who, by the bye, is much occupied in legislating for the nation— 
down to the new scullery-maid, has time or inclination to think 
about the matter. Meanwhile Lord Bigaker assiduously poisons 
himself and the many guests whom he entertains in other ways. 
Neither in his dining-room, nor in Lady Bigaker’s handsome recep- 
tion-rooms, has fresh air, in any decent quantity, been admitted for 
several months—I am not sure I might not say, several years. 
Well-educated as Lord Bigaker is—generally filling a dignified post 
in H.M.’s Government, and helping to pass Factory Acts and Health 
Acts for the rest of his fellow-citizens—he has not yet recognised the 
fact that physical well-being largely depends upon not breathing the 
air that has passed into and out of your neighbour's lungs; and, 
rich as he is, he does not allow himself or his friends the simple 
luxury of consuming uncontaminated air. It is true that his next- 
door neighbour, Mr. Hypile, whose fortune was made in the Eastern 
trade, and who is always attracted by new gospels floating in the 
air, introduced not long ago an elaborate scheme of ventilation into 
his house, and employed a distinguished person to calculate for him 
every week the number of bacteria and moulds to be found per litre 
of air in each of his living rooms ; but since then the new gospel has 
given place to newer gospels, the distinguished man has obtained a 
Government appointment, and there is nobody who gives a thought 
to the proper working of the system. The tubes which admit the air 
have become foul, and the housemaids have discovered that some 
of the gratings, through which the air enters, and which were 
unluckily placed out of sight, are excellently arranged for 
drying some of the least savoury cloths, which belong to their 
profession. Meanwhile, the less volatile minded Lord Bigaker 
pursues the even tenour of his way. Last night he cheerfully 
poisoned twenty-two persons besides himself, not to speak of Lady 
Bigaker, Lord Shorthorner, and his charming daughter, Lady Elfrida 
Plowlands. The dinner lasted nearly two hours. Eight servants 
were present, making thirty-four persons; and two windows were 
just open for three-quarters of an hour in the afternoon, one of 
them seven and a half inches, the other ten. After dinner the guests 
went upstairs to Lady Bigaker’s reception, where the poisoning pro- 
cess was carried to its highest development—“ half London,” vontri- 
buting to the poison which everybody in turn expired and inspired. 
This morning Lady Bigaker stayed in bed till nearly twelve o'clock, 
with a sick neuralgic headache ; and Lady Elfrida put aside Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles, which she is engaged in reading, because 
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her head was too confused to make sense of a single sentence in it. 
Lord Bigaker keeps a French cook, and his dinners have a good 
reputation with those who are learned in such matters; Lady 
Bigaker looks after her household with about as much care as, or 
even perhaps a little more care than the other residents in Eugeneia 
Square ; but it would be unsafe to congratulate either of them upon 
the success of their household administration, so far as the great 
interests of cleanliness and health are concerned. The Bigaker 
bread is supplied from a fine-looking shop in a fashionable street, 
but if, on the occasion of the last Bigaker dinner, the guests had 
seen the condition of the bakehouse, the general filth of it, the 
corner where the men sometimes sleep, the unsavoury surroundings 
where the flour is kept, and had they breathed the atmosphere reeking 
with human exhalations, it is possible that they might not have eaten 
so willingly of the delicate little rolls artistically concealed within the 
architectural complexities of the napkins. Amongst the guests who 
dined was Lord Philopan Mendall, the well-known President of the 
Society for the Universal Protection of Human Beings and Animals. 
Had that eloquent and active reformer been present, and seen 
the rough handling of some of the beasts which helped to supply 
the dinner table, before they were slaughtered, he might perhaps 
have had a twinge of conscience about those ‘‘ Cételettes 4 la Bou- 
langer en retraite,” or the “ Bifteck a la Russe amadoué,” which 
were offered to him. Lord Philopan, as well as being a philozoist, is 
something of a sanitarian; and had he reflected upon all that the 
cod-fish went through in being brought alive to the London market, 
and the chance that its unhealthy condition might avenge some of 
its sufferings, or had he been able to calculate how much boracic 
acid he took into his system when he rashly accepted an exquisitely 
cooked fish which had been caught at a distance from the English 
market; or when he helped himself to cream after dinner with 
his coffee, had he seen the filth of the stable in which the cows 
were milked, the uncleansed hands that did the milking, and known 
that more than one of the cows from which it was taken were in an 
advanced tuberculous condition ; or even could he have glanced at 
all the companion cloths which that dinner napkin, with which he 
assiduously purified his moustache, had encountered in the laundry; or 
had he realised, notwithstanding all his workshop and factory laws, the 
state of the rooms, foul with bad air, and in some cases with diseased 
human breath, in which his own clothes, and the dresses of his fair 
neighbours on both sides of him, were made, he might perhaps have 
paused rather abruptly in his pleasant conversation, in the course 
of which he so enthusiastically described to that pretty and attentive 
Mrs. Smiles Beamer, the new series of laws which his Society had 
that very morning laid before the Home Minister, and which 
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involved the creation of a new body of inspectors, “ men of special 
fitness, and authorised to demand entrance at all hours of day and 
night into the homes of Her Majesty’s subjects—a bold and com- 
prehensive plan,” as he affirmed “ for fully ensuring the happiness 
of all created things.” 

But why, it may be asked, is Lord Bigaker to be blamed for all 
these failures in modern life? Why are the omissions and com- 
missions of the fishmonger, butcher, milkman, tailor, baker, and 
others, to be laid at the door of this unhappy nobleman? Have 
we not County Councils, public analysts, inspectors of various kinds, 
Departments of State, and many other very worthy institutions and 
persons, just in order that Lord Bigaker may not be obliged to 
trouble his head about such common-place matters, and waste his 
valuable time in running after perfidious tradesmen? Alas! I fear 
the world was not made upon a plan (as perhaps it would have been, 
had the interests of Eugeneia square been more fully considered 
in those early days), which allows all this trouble to be taken off 
Lord Bigaker’s shoulders. As long as Lord Bigaker has not dis- 
covered some way in which he can obtain guarantees for himself 
that the bread he eats is pure and made in cleanly fashion, that the 
animals on which he feeds have been humanely treated, that the 
clothes he wears have been made under healthy conditions ; as long 
as he simply trusts himself either to his worthy butler, old Corks, or 
his group of tradesmen, or even to Lord Philopan Mendall’s laws 
and inspectors, so long, I fear, he and his guests will be in the same 
starved condition that Carlyle attributed to her Majesty on her 
throne. Indeed, young Professor Isa Nulite, and the Hon. Walter 
Plowlands, who is brother to Lord Bigaker, had a sharp discussion 
the other day on this very point. 

“That’s all very fine,” said the Hon. Walter, twirling his moustache 
furiously, “ but why should Bigaker, or any other rich man with a big 
house, be able to do what Parliaments, County Councils, and public 
departments, can’t manage to hit off. Bigaker employs the best 
tradesmen, and royally pays what they ask him, of course minus 
the commission which, as we all know, gets lost on its way. What 
more can he do to get well suppiied with good things?” 

“A good deal more,” said the young Professor. “If the function 
of the rich man were simply to order goods and pay cheques for 
them, then the last word would have been spoken; but the function 
of every person is to possess some knowledge, and employ some 
intelligence about the things which he uses. Neither the poor man 
with his few wants, nor the rich man with his many wants, can 
make life successful, unless they take trouble to understand some- 
thing about their wants, and the way in which their wants are 
supplied ; and why the rich man—above all people in the world— 
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should be excused from his share of labour in the matter, it is not 
easy to see. Progress has many different sides to it, but one very 
important side is increased intelligence as regards the things of daily 
use. The rich man might help the world far more than he does as 
regards this side. If he would not simply look upon himself as a 
sort of purse, with a hole at either end, for the money first to flow in 
and then to flow out, but would insist on being well served—served 
with good, pure, clean things, procured under conditions of health 
and decency—he would largely aid all other classes of society as well 
as himself.” 

“Oh! I suppose you mean co-operative societies. But Bigaker 
on principle has avoided dealing with co-operative societies. He has 
preferred everywhere to give his orders to the tradesmen round 
him.” 

“No, I don’t mean co-operative societies,’ replied Professor Nulite. 
“What I mean is that Lord Bigaker and others should know what 
they ought to exact from their tradesmen, and, in a friendly way, 
should exact it. If the baker who supplies Lord Bigaker understood 
that his customers would only deal with him on the condition of his 
bakery being open to their inspection, and on reports being made 
by some skilled person, employed by them, on the quality of his 
flour, do you think the filth and unhealthiness of his bakery would 
continue to exist? Why in a short time there would be as much 
competition to make the bakery clean and bright and attractive, as 
there is now about the shop where the bread is sold. And so with 
all other suppliers of our wants. The desire of customers to know 
and to see what was done, and the effort on their part to form their 
own ideas as to what ought to be done, would soon obtain from our 
butchers not only greater security about the healthiness of the meat 
sold, but better treatment of the animals; and again through the 
butcher, pressure could be exerted upon those who send animals to 
market. Each trade—if you can secure its co-operation — can 
influence the things done in the process that precedes itself. But 
the impulse must come in the first place from the consumers. We 
who are consumers should not be content until we gradually obtain 
the fullest opportunity of satisfying ourselves that all the processes 
are properly carried on, and that cleanliness and decency exist in 
the out-of-sight workshop as well as in the fashionable shop where 
the article is sold. When this custom of satisfying the consumer as 
regards all trade processes had once sprung up, not only would the 
articles supplied be in quality what they should be, and the health 
and comfort of the workmen be secured, but many of the consumers 
of these articles might gradually come into some kind of pleasant 
social relations with the workmen employed. We might look to 
our tradesmen not only to guarantee the proper conditions of manu- 
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facture, but also to be a friendly link to bridge over the social 
chasm between consumer and producer. I should like to have some 
means of knowing the man who makes my bread and stitches my 
coat ; and when my tradesman has made his workshop a pleasure to 
look at, I hope he will go on and introduce me and his workmen to 
each other.” 

‘Oh, bother!” exclaimed the Hon. Walter, “you are such a 
revolutionary chap. You seem to think that it would be an amusing 
sort of thing for Bigaker, or anybody else like him, who’s got his 
hands full enough already, to become a Jack-of-all-trades. If the 
poor devils of sheep and oxen are not well treated, pass a law to 
protect them; if the baker won’t keep his bakeshop clean, have him 
up and fine him. Why is Bigaker to turn himself into an amateur 
inspector ? And why Bigaker more than any other man? [If any- 
body has to tackle the butcher and baker and the rest of them, why 
not youand I? It isn’t fair to put it all on Bigaker.” 

“T didn’t mean to put it all upon Lord Bigaker’s shoulders,”’ said 
the Professor. ‘‘ You and I are just as much responsible for the 
state of things as he is, and [ am not mean enough to separate 
ourselves from him. Only, as he is the giant oak, he must expect to 
draw the critical lightning down upon himself, and have to stand as 
the type of our common misdoings. You can’t be a Lord for nothing 
in these days. What is the use of a Lord, I should like to know, 
unless he is ready to point a moral for us, and be sacrificed on the 
altar of public opinion, whenever a good fat victim is wanted ? 
Thank Heaven, we still have a House of Lords—to offer up for 
the rest of us smaller people.”’ 

“T have no doubt that Bigaker will be profoundly and gratefully 
sensible of the uses to which you put him. Can he serve you in 
any other manner? You may be sure that he will be proud to 
do so.” 

“ Well, yes, I think he can. He shall not be offered up asa 
victim. We will make him instead President of a great Consumers’ 
Society, with the mission to persuade a large body of tradesmen to 
admit us to their workshops, and give us the guarantees we ask for.” 

“ Bigaker will see you in—the new Jewish colony at Jerusalem 
first. Do you think he is going to do anything to quarrel with the 
tradesmen, when his party want every vote they can scrape toge- 
ther ?” 

(Zo be concluded.) 
AvuBERON HERBERT. 
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THE BERLIN RENAISSANCE MUSEUM. 


Tue Editor of this Review has asked me by what means the Berlin 
Museum has made such remarkable progress in the last fifteen years, 
more especially referring me to that part of it under my direction 
—the collection of ‘Old Masters” and the medieval and Renaissance 
sculptures. I have been questioned, also, as to whether it is with the 
help of extraordinary grants from the State, or large contributions 
from private persons, that we have been able to change our second- 
class collection into one of the first rank—and as to the system we 
have followed in grouping, exhibiting, and cataloguing our treasures. 
All this has been accomplished, I think, more simply than many 
Englishmen suppose. The view that is taken of our rapid rise is 
due in great measure to ignorance of our former value. Berlin and 
its museum were little visited before 1870; while the small and dirty 
rooms in which most of the small works were exhibited did not 
allow one to appreciate, or even obtain a correct knowledge of, what 
lay hidden in the collection. Since 1870, and especially in the 
last ten years, an important change has gradually taken place. 
The collections attract a large number of German and foreign 
visitors, they have much better quarters, and some of them are now 
in new buildings, such as the Industrial Arts Museum, the Ethno- 
graphical Museum, and the National Gallery, in which, for the most 
part, they are displayed on a better plan than formerly. 

For the gallery of Old Masters, however, it was impossible to obtain 
a new building at once, so the rooms of the old museum were 
rebuilt, the pictures arranged according to the requirements of 
taste and effect in new and far pleasanter apartments, while as 
many as possible of the badly damaged and less important works 
were excluded. When, therefore, some six years ago, the gallery was 
completed in its new form, it was only natural that a comparative 
stranger should imagine it to be twice as valuable as before, although 
very few pictures had been added in the meantime. 

The collection of medisval sculptures did not fare so well. Only 
small beginnings had been made. A few good Florentine and 
Venetian busts and reliefs there were, and also a few good German 
figures, but they were still exhibited under the most extraordinarily 
unfavourable conditions in a dark room which looked into a yard, and 
was lighted from the side. 

Thus there was much that was good, and even first-rate, ready at 
hand, and by far the greater part of the important works of the 
fifteenth century are old acquisitions of our museum, so that if any 
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merit is to be ascribed to us, it must be, above all, that of having 
brought into the broad light of day what our predecessors had 
purchased. Of course, many things have been acquired recently, 
but I fancy that their number is exaggerated. Our museums have 
no such unlimited means at their disposal as people abroad seem to 
think. The annual grant for the picture gallery has been £3,500 
since 1873 (up to that time only £2,400 were set aside for all the 
art collections in Berlin), while that for the Renaissance sculptures 
has been £2,700 since 1880, before that year there having been no 
special grant for them. Both branches have received grants on 
certain special occasions—the National Gallery receiving, in 1874, 
£50,000 to buy the Suermondt collection in Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
again, in 1885, £82,000 for extraordinary bargains, and, simulta- 
neously, a grant of £15,000 for the sculpture collection. 

It will be seen by this that our means are anything but unlimited. 
The National Gallery in London gets £10,000 a year; it has also 
received as special grants—£70,000 for the Peel collection, £87,500 
for the two pictures from Blenheim, £25,000 for the Earl of Radnor’s 
pictures, and another £40,000 for purchases at the Hamilton sale at 
Barker’s, &c.—that is to say, more than £220,000 as special subsidy 
from the State exchequer. Our gallery cannot compete with 
your English one. When we come into competition for important 
works we are almost ulways obliged to retire modestly. I may now 
disclose the fact that for years we had been in communication with 
Blenheim and Longford Castle in order to get a selection from their 
treasures, but only to find in the end that the National Gallery 
had the first choice. If we were able to secure, as we did at Blen- 
heim, such pictures as the “Fornarina” by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
and the “‘ Andromeda” by Rubens, for such moderate prices as we could 
afford, we have only to thank chance circumstances—the “ Forna- 
rina” passed for ruined (although it is intact), the “ Andromeda,” 
according to puritanical English taste, is “indecent.” We might 
possibly have secured Holbein’s “‘ Ambassadors” from Lord Radnor 
could we have found a syndicate of donors who would have provided 
£30,000, or even half that sum. 

This brings me to the question as to whether we have been 
enabled to make any special acquisitions through the help of private 
donations and bequests. We have not been altogether without such 
help; but in Germany interest in the public weal is so new, wealth 
and even leisure so rare, that presents for public purposes are few 


and far between. Especially is this true in Prussia. I think that 


more money is often given for public purposes in England in one 
year than is given here in five. Even the Berlin museums suffer 
from this lack of wealth and public interest; although I should 
indeed be wanting in gratitude were I not to acknowledge the 
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presents that lately have been received in the department of Italian 
sculptures and elsewhere. But still, these are, for the most part, 
presents of a peculiar kind: they are strictly earned, since they are 
given in return for advantages I have granted to the givers. Com- 
pared with what Mr. Franks and his friends have done for the 
British Museum, what I and my friends have been able to do is not 
worth speaking of. 

For a most important furtherance of our aims we have to thank 
the late Emperor Frederic and his wife. Shortly after the war of 
1871 the museums were handed over to his care as Crown Prince, 
and from that time dates our progress. All those who hold positions 
in the museums have to thank him for the interest and zeal he 
displayed in improving the collections, while personally I perhaps am 
the most indebted to him. Called to my post shortly after he had 
undertaken the control of the museums, I had the good fortune to 
meet his Royal Highness shortly afterwards in Italy, and there to 
give a stimulus to the interest he took in the enlargement of our 
collection of Italian sculptures. Ever afterwards he was most ener- 
getic in furthering all our plans for its better arrangement and 
rehousing. I need hardly say that we at the same time were aided , 
in every way by the proper authorities—Dr. Schene, the general 
director of museums, and the Minister of Education. Herr von 
Gossler in particular has evinced the liveliest interest in the 
collection. 

Here, it may be thought, I ought also to express my gratitude for 
the interest taken in the matter by the public, by artists, men of 
science, and, above all, by the press. Unfortunately, in this direc- 
tion there is little to call for gratitude. Even our museums have 
experienced the effect of the unamiable attitude taken up by the 
German press towards most public affairs. The museums had to 
bear, at any rate till a few years ago, their full share of the 
mistrust and censure levelled at everything that emanated from 
the Government. The tone is somewhat better now; although our 
Berlin papers still prefer to rejoice over Raphaels or Leonardos 
found in some out-of-the-way village inn, rather than the im- 
portant acquisitions of our Berlin museum. But the German 
artists, and especially those in Berlin, maintain a position towards 
our collections of ancient art which, if not hostile, is at any rate 
one of indifference. This is partly due to our German character. 
Unlike the practical English, we love to separate practice from 
theory. Thus it is that we have artists and art-theorists; and, as a 
consequence of this distinction, we have artists who do not know and 
do not want to know anything of ancient art, while there are only too 
many archeologists and historians of art who have no artistic feeling 
or any interest in contemporary art. This can only lead to mutual 
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indifference or contempt, and exercises an evil effect on the collec- 
tions. Besides all this, there is no sort of unity among the savants 
of art. In Berlin it is truer even than elsewhere that the less 
artistic feeling one has, the more self-confidence one has in judging 
a work of art; and the greater one’s dependence on authorities, the 
more is one’s judgment likely to be without taste. An altogether 
strange epidemic is raging among us now, such as could only find 
a home in Germany—the Lermolieff mania, I will call it. You 
have hardly heard in England of Herr Lermolieff, in spite of the 
claims which are put forward even there on his behalf. This Swiss 
physician, who was educated in Germany and of late took his seat 
in the Senate at Rome, has strung into a theory his experiences 
as an old and lucky hand at collecting, and this theory is to make 
every believer in it infallible in recognising an Old Master. Asa 
surgeon he had his attention directed to the form of the human 
body, and especially of its extremities, and when thus engaged he 
thought he discovered that every great artist, even in painting 
portraits, made use of his own extremities as models for the subject 
in hand. Later, he issued a catalogue of the ears, noses, and fingers, 
the former property of Sandro, Mantegna, Raphael, Titian & Co., and 
with this schedude in hand every lover of art is to patrol the picture 
galleries, when he will be able to single out unerringly the different 
masters, in spite of all the wretched mistakes of the directors. 
The impression made on many helpless friends and critics of art 
by the propounding of such an universal mode for discovering the 
true authorship of pictures can be well imagined. The success of 
this quack doctor was all the more complete, in that he extolled his 
method with an air of infallibility, and held up all previous authori- 
ties, especially Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, to the contempt of 
his credulous following. Now, although this Romanised Swiss pro- 
mulgates his theories on Italian art in the crudest manner, and 
makes fun of us Germans on nearly every page of his books, he has 
formed a sect of German and half-German believers who endeavour 
to propagate his teaching by embittering the lives of us, directors of 
picture-galleries, with the usual amenity of sectarians. 

With regard to the museum publications, the catalogues, and the 
announcements of fresh acquisitions, much progress has been made 
during the past year. But we are still only at the beginning, and 
for the most part we have taken our models from the London 
museums, from the large catalogues and handbooks of the South 
Kensington Museum, and the excellent catalogues of the National 
Portrait Gallery and of the china and faiences of the British 
Museum. In the large illustrated Catalogue of Sculptures of the 
Christian Epoch, and in the smaller handbook on the same subject, 
we have attempted to enlarge on the English plan by the aid of 
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phototype pictures. If we have achieved more than you in this 
direction, we have to thank principally the remarkable progress that 
has been made lately in photographic processes. 

Should the Editor of this Review, after what I have said, be good 
enough still to insist that I have been of some use in the enrichment 
and advantageous development of our collections, I owe him grati- 
tude for his favourable opinion, and will accept his praise, at any 
rate so far as an honest endeavour to do the best one can under 
difficulties, may deserve it. In order to obtain a good or first-rate 
work of art, we have much more trouble than our colleagues in 
London or Paris. There is no market for art in Berlin of any 
sort, and only a short time ago we had as good as no art posses- 
sions beyond those in the museums. Would that we, on our way to 
our offices, had only to pass our Christie’s, with its sales once or 
twice a week during the season! But we, alas! must go upon the 
road, like commercial travellers, for the nearest sales of art products 
are twenty-four hours off by train. And what a journey, thanks 
to the narrow-minded managers of our railways, who hold that 
saloons and restaurant carriages are a luxury to which Germans 
are not entitled! But no amount of improvements in travelling 
can compensate for the disadvantage of Berlin’s position. We can 
only make use of the golden opportunities which present themselves 
from day to day in England, France, and Italy. In order not to be 
left quite out of the race, we are obliged to arrange our visits to 
the art centres on a systematic plan and in such a way as to ensure 
the best use of our opportunities. And this is not so easily managed. 
How to ensure having the right person in the right place, even on 
the most important occasions, is often a matter of no little difficulty. 

In purchasing, it has been our plar in the first place, to go in 
search of works of art hors ligne, especially of those masters who 
are badly represented or not represented at all in Berlin; and, in 
the second place, to obtain especially good works of masters of the 
second rank, and objects of the first archeological importance. We 
shall. turn our attention particularly to the purchases of unique and 
especially decorative works of art so soon as our projected new 
building comes into existence. 

So far as the picture gallery is concerned, our principle has not 
been hard to carry out with the stock in hand. The sculpture 
gallery, which fifteen years ago contained only the disconnected 
elements of a systematic collection, at first made very slow progress, 
all the more so that there existed no trade in this branch of art; 
and as the sale of sculptures from churches in Italy and all important 
countries is forbidden, there was little room for hope that we 
should succeed in making a really fine collection. Moreover, it is 
precisely in this department that one is most beset with the dan- 
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gers of forgery. Some eight years ago I was charged with im- 
portant purchases in this department, and since then it has been 
my object to make a collection which should have some distinguish- 
ing features of its own, especially in the refinement of its Italian 
sculptures. And I think I may say that I have already succeeded 
to a certain extent, and that our collection of Italian sculptures 
compares favourably with those of South Kensington and the 
Louvre, and even with the more celebrated of this kind in Italy, 
the Museo Nazionale in Florence not excepted. Many of our objects 
I “discovered,” but for the greater number their full value was 
paid, and little by little I have prepared the way for still more im- 
portant acquisitions. 

It will be seen that the principle on which the development of 
our collections has been arranged is in no sense new. Every 
director of a museum with adequate means would naturally apply 
it, while frequently such a development will spring out of good 
luck and accidental circumstances. I confess that I myself took a 
long time to make up my mind whether copies in stucco, the old 
stucchi duri, ought to have a place in a collection of original 
sculptures ; and only after examining some very finely-painted and 
well-preserved reliefs of this sort was I convinced of what good 
they could do, as reproducing the numerous marble and terra-cotta 
originals of the fifteenth century which are now unknown. 

We have been obliged to form fixed plans as to the arrangement 
and housing of our works, not only in order to make the best use 
possible of our old rooms, but in order to work out the designs for a 
new building, which we hope will see the light in a few years. And 
in this I have aims and views of my own, and these are to a great 
extent opposed to those which have obtained till now—at any rate, 
so far as public collections are concerned. 

Most museums are now more or less large receptacles in which 
pictures and sculptures are packed like herrings one above the other. 
The unfortunate visitor who seeks edification from some individual 
masterpiece is drawn from one work to another, and his attention 
is distracted by works standing too near together and by the general 
ill-effect of overcrowded rooms. The greater the crowding of really 
fine works, the less is the effect which they produce; and hence it 
is that there are, for the enjoyment of works of art, no more miser- 
able collections than those of the Louvre and South Kensington. 
This the directors of those museums will surely allow, for it is impos- 
sible to show properly their thousands of art-products in such laby- 
rinths. He who is so happy as to have in hand the designing of a 
new building must consider carefully how to avoid overcrowding the 
rooms, and how he can best contribute to the understanding and 
proper enjoyment of works of art by the people. One means of 
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effecting this is the placing of each department in a different 
museum ; another is to limit oneself to works of the first historical 
and artistic importance. But the chief question will still remain, 
how are these to be arranged and shown ? 

Here the chief aim should be the greatest possible isolation of 
each work and its exhibition in a room which, in all material aspects, 
such as lighting and architecture, should resemble, as near as may 
be, the apartment for which it was originally intended, I know 
well that with the quantity of works of art which, in spite of 
weeding, will always remain in our museums this aim can never 
be completely attained; but much can be done with a few of the 
finest specimens. And it is our intention in our new building, in 
the “Renaissance Museum,” to bring together a few of the best 
works, paintings as well as statues, of every school and epoch, and 
to exhibit them in rooms which shall be, in form, lighting and 
decoration, in the style of the particular time and school repre- 
sented by the works themselves. In this way the works will, to a 
certain extent, appear among appropriate surroundings. Thus, for 
the works of art of the last century, we shall have a rococo gallery ; 
for the pictures of a Rubens or Van Dyck, a Baroque chamber ; 
for Rembrandt and the lesser Dutch masters, a Dutch council- 
chamber or a comfortable lounging-room ; while for the Botticellis, 
Fra Filippos, Donatellos, Desiderios, &c., we shall take a Florentine 
saloon of the fourteenth century as a pattern, and put life into it 
with a few pieces of the best furniture, tapestry and carpet of the 
time. 

If the character of the several epochs is realised in furnishing 
and decorating these rooms, and this object is taken into consideration 
in the building of the museum, and if the number of works of art 
and pieces of furniture is wisely limited to making real dwelling- 
rooms of these apartments, then in my opinion we shall have suc- 
ceeded in founding a building worthy of the greatest works, where 
the eye will not be distracted by the presence of hundreds of other 
similar and dissimilar art-products, which will of necessity be, as 
heretofore, more or less crowded together in a place by themselves. 

These were the ideas of our royal Patron and the Empress 
Frederic. Our present Emperor has given his sanction to the pre- 
paration of plans for a Renaissance Museum on these lines. May 
it come speedily into existence ! 

Without attempting to enumerate the important pictures and 
sculptures in our collection, I may be allowed to point out now those 
schools and masters in which the Berlin gallery is particularly rich. 
The chief value of our gallery resides in the older Italian and 
Netherland schools. The fourteenth-century schools, it is true, 
are not represented by important altarpieces as in the National 
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Gallery, but by a large number of fine but comparatively small 


examples of Giotto, Taddeo and Agnolo Gaddi, Bernardo di 
Fiorenzo, Lippo Memmi, Duccio, Pietro Lorenzetti, and others. 
We possess works of the fifteenth century by the greatest masters, 
who are represented, too, by first-rate pictures of very various sub- 
jects. We have Masaccio (with three pictures), Fra Angelo (with 
the triptych of the Last Judgment), Fra Filippo, Filippino, Sandro 
Botticelli (with seven pictures), Domenico Ghirlandajo, Raffaellino, 
Piero di Cosimo, Verrocchio, Piero Pollajuolo; and in the Umbrian 
school, Gentile da Fabriano, Bonfigli, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Signorelli, 
Pinturicchio, and Melozzo (with the two companion pictures to those 
in the National Gallery) ; but Perugino is still wanting. From the 
schools of Upper Italy we have the Paduan Squarcione and Mantegna, 
with his solemn “Presentation in the Temple” and an excellent 
portrait; from the old Ferrarese school, Ercole Roberti, Costa, the 
masterpiece of Cosimo Tura, and the large masterpiece of the oldest 
Bolognese painter of this period—Marco Zoppo—with several pictures 
by Francesco Francia and his brothers. Especially well represented 
are the older Venetians—Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, Antonello 
da Messina, Luigi Vivarini, Cima, Carpaccio, Basaiti, and others. 
Our examples of the summer time of Italian painting are not to 
be compared to those we have of the fifteenth century, although there 
are authentic pictures by nearly all the great masters. Of Raphaels 
the gallery possesses four, besides the unfinished ‘ Madonna 
Colonna” ; among them the lovely “ Madonna della Terra Nuova” ; 
there are two altarpieces by Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del 
Sarto, and several valuable portraits by Bronzino and Franciabigio. 
We have good portraits also by the chiefs of the Venetian school ; 
by Titian, his own and his daughter’s likeness; by Sebastian del 
Piombo, the so-called “ Fornarina”’ from Blenheim ; by Giorgione, 
the half-length portrait of a handsome young man; and several 
fine pictures by Lorenzo Lotto, Palma Vecchio, Tintoretto and 
Moretto; Correggio’s ‘“ Leda,” which is one of the happiest of 
Frederick the Great’s purchases. The later Italian schools, which 
were formerly too conspicuous, are now limited to a few of the best 
works of Guido Reni, Caravaggio, Maratti, Ribera, Guercino, and 
the Carracci. Of the Italian artists of the eighteenth century— 
Tiepolo, Bellotto, &c.—a few works have only lately been acquired. 
In the French school of the same time, Nicholas Poussin is repre- 
sented by several good pictures, but Claude and Dughet are not seen 
to advantage; while of the Rococo masters (and espevially of 
Watteau) there are a great number of specimens in the royal palaces. 
Of the Spanish school we possess some truly fine examples in the ‘St. 
Antony” of Murillo, in “ Scenes from the Life of St. Bonaventura,” 
by Zurbaran, and in two women’s portraits by Velazquez. The 
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“General Borro” may not be from the brush of Velazquez, but it is 
in any case one of the most imposing, and at the same time naturally 
effective pictures in existence. 

The old Netherland school is nowhere so well and richly repre- 
sented as in Berlin. Besides the six double-winged altarpieces of 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck, the gallery possesses two valuable por- 
traits by Jan and two Madonnas; by his pupils and followers, three 
triptychs; and some small paintings by Roger van der Weyden; 
several fine pictures by Dierick Bouts, Petrus Cristus, Albert Ouwater, 
Gerard David, Quinten Massys, and Jan Mabuse; Memling alone 
being unsatisfactorily represented. Of the later Flemish school 
there are many fine examples of Rubens in various genres, while 
by Van Dyck there are only good historical pictures. 

So far as the Dutch school is concerned, Berlin cannot compare 
with London, Paris, or even St. Petersburg, yet many of the best 
masters are well represented. Of seventeen examples of Rembrandt, 
the portrait of his wife and some of the biblical pictures belong to 
his greatest works. Frans Hals (except at Haarlem) and Jacob 
Ruysdael are nowhere so well seen, and we have good work by 
Thomas de Keyser, Gerard Terborch, Jan Steen, Pieter de Hooch, 
Jan Vermeer, Gabriel Metsu, Adrian van de Velde, Aart van der 
Neer, Philips Koning, and Jan van de Cappelle. Quite exceptional, 
too, is our collection of still-life and flower pictures by Kalf, de Heem, 
Weenix, and others. 

The German school, enriched by what has been bought lately, is 
quite worthy of a German capital, though it is surpassed at Munich 
and Vienna. By Albert Duerer we have three good pictures, one 
the well-known Holzschuher; and by Hans Holbein, the portrait of 
George Gisze and two more. 

As in nearly every gallery on the Continent, the English school 
is not represented at Berlin. 

The strength of our medieval and Renaissance sculpture collec- 
tions, as of our picture gallery, is to be found in the works of the 
fifteenth century. In the German and Netherland schools the chief 
attraction is a rich collection of small sculptures in boxwood, 
Kehlheimer stone, and mother-of-pearl. Italian art is beautifully 
and fully represented. A collection of decorative works from Venice 
and Murano go to make up the small department of ancient Chris- 
tian and Byzantine sculptures. Among the Gothic and great 
Tuscan masters, Nicolo Pisano, Giovanni and Andrea Pisano are 
all represented, and a couple of marble busts from the South of Italy 
and Rome are among the greatest curiosities of their time. No 
other gallery, not even the Bargello at Florence, contains so many 
of these splendid busts. Of four grand bronze busts, one repre- 
senting Ludovico Gonzaga is by Donatello, two by a pupil of his 
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~ from Padua, and the fourth, representing a pope, is by one of 


Michelangelo’s followers. The collection possesses of Desiderio, 
that great master of youthful female portraiture, the marble bust 
of Marietta Strozzi, two painted stucco busts, and the masterpiece of 
all female busts—“The Bust of a Princess of Urbino,” in fine lime- 
stone, a study of which in stucco belongs to Lord Wemyss. The clay 
bust of Filippo Strozzi, by Benedetto da Majano, two busts by 
Antonio Rossellino, two marble busts by Mino da Fiesole, several 
Siennese, Venetian, and Bolognese busts of the fifteenth century, and 
a pair of marble busts by Alessandro Vittoria, make up by them- 
selves a valuable collection. 

The compositions, chiefly reliefs of the Madonna, single statues, 
statuettes, and groups, can hardly be said to be behind the busts in 
quantity or quality. All the great Florentine masters are here, and 
most of them represented by good work. Donatello, Luca and 
Andrea della Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Benedetto da Majano, 
Andrea del Verrocchio, and so forth. In the same way the import- 
ance of the Venetian school is well marked, and special interest 
attaches to the age of the painted figures, many of which are 
without even a spot. The collection possesses at least one of the 
earliest works of Michelangelo—the “ Marble Statue of the Young 
Baptist,” the grandest work of art of the whole collection. Besides 
these large sculptures, the Berlin Museum contains many small 
figures in bronze—plaques, statuettes, and groups—always a beautiful 
appendix to a museum; to say nothing of a great number of wax 
and plaster casts. 

W. Bone. 











A NATIONAL PENSION FUND. 


In the course of a speech on this subject Lord Carnarvon once said 
that he had been careful not to commit himself to any figures or 
details on particular modus operandi. I propose, in writing this 
paper, to follow his example, and deal chiefly with the conditions 
of a National Pension Fund. The difficulty of elaborating and 
formulating a particular scheme is only equalled by the facility of 
pulling it to pieces again, and this latter task, besides being disturb- 
ing to the author’s temper, is fatal to a consideration of the main 
question. There is only one way of dealing with this matter which 
can lead to any definite result: to put forward points one by one, 
and then wait on the other side of the whirlpool of assertion, con- 
tradiction, misunderstanding, exaggeration, ridicule, and criticism 
till they come out again in acceptable form. 

An elementary difficulty is the inadequacy of our information ; 
we do not know the real extent of the evil. According to a recent 
Parliamentary return the number of paupers over sixty years of age 
is 286,867, of whom 102,563 are men and 184,304 women. The 
population over sixty is 1,916,286 by the census of 1881, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Chamberlain divides the numbers into one another, and 
shows that one-seventh of the population over sixty is in receipt of 
poor-law relief. Mr. Chamberlain himself probably knows the 
value of these figures and calculations very well, but for the sake of 
those who do not, and who are always ready to be taken in by the 
fatally misleading statement that seven times one are seven, it isa 
pity to make these alarmist remarks. Such figures are worthless 
without a detailed knowledge of how they are arrived at. Ifa man 
in receipt of out-door relief goes into a neighbouring infirmary, is 
transferred to the workhouse, discharges himself, and goes into 
another workhouse, all in six months, how often is he counted as a 
pauper? ‘‘ When I was at Poplar,” writes Mr. Douglas, master of 
the Marylebone workhouse, “‘ many men were in the habit of taking 
their discharge at Poplar and applying the same day at Maryle- 
bone. In many cases the discharge was taken without any purpose 
whatever other than of avoiding the discipline and labour of the 
house for the day. One Wallis was admitted and discharged 
twenty-three times in nineteen weeks.’’ How much oftener may a 
man do the same thing, and how often does his identity escape the 
relieving officer’s notice? I believe it is generally admitted that in 
the case of transfers from the workhouse to the infirmary persons 
are frequently counted twice over ; and a man receiving “ interim” 
relief, i.c., temporary relief, until his case can be submitted to the 
board, will, even if his case be ultimately rejected, be counted as a 
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“pauper. The return showing the number of old-age paupers was a 
‘day census taken on August Ist, 1890 ; how many such cases helped 


to swell its numbers ? 

The worthlessness, for all practical purposes, of such figures will 
become even more clear to any one who examines how far this high 
rate of pauperism is due to bad management. It would be waste of 
time to set forth again the doubly and trebly proved proofs of 
this, but the case of Birmingham may be cited as an illustration of 
possible changes. 


Out-relief. Cost. In-relief. Cost. 
1884 16,815 £14,030 6,900 £22,507 
1886 13,247 £10,240 7,031 £21,633 
1888 9,058 £6,835 6,068 £19,384 


Mr. Bland Garland, chairman of the Board of Guardians of Brad- 
field, where the same reductions were made, remarks that during the 
time of this reform the local friendly societies showed an increase 
of membership of 150 per cent., and the medical clubs an increase 
of 148 per cent. I think that we have very good ground for 
believing that, if strict management was applied all round, the 
number of paupers, old and young, would be diminished by one 
half in a very short time. 

We come to another point. It is, perhaps, too much to expect of 
the Poor Law authorities that they should institute inquiries into the 
causes of pauperism, and include such statistics in their annual 
reports ; but we must have these statistics. Fortunately information 
gained privately by masters of workhouses, inquiries of temperance 
societies, and, above all, the splendid work of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, have provided us with some knowledge on this point, 
and promise to provide plenty more. An inquiry, which was a good 
specimen of the kind needed, was held lately by Mr. McDougall, vice- 
chairman of the Manchester Board of Guardians, who collected facts 
about 254 cases. Only one-eighth of these were due to “old age 
and infirmity without discredit.’”’ ‘Diseases and accidents not 
brought on by misconduct” were responsible for another seventh. 
Drunkenness in men accounted directly for one-fourth; drunken- 
ness in women for one-twentieth ; widows and children of drunkards 
were one-fifth. ‘“‘ Drunkenness,”’ says Mr. McDougall, “ explains alto- 
gether 51:24 per cent. of Manchester pauperism.” I may remark 
here that inquiries in a big children’s hospital in London revealed 
the fact that nearly one-third of the children were suffering from 
congenital diseases, due to drunken or vicious parents. Drunkenness 
is a vague term, and no doubt men and women take to it in some 
cases on account of poverty or other misfortunes, but with the most 
liberal allowance for these cases it does cause half the pauperism in 
the country, and this half would be quite, or nearly quite, outside 


the operation of a pension fund scheme. I will add to Mr. 
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McDougall’s list a large class of old people who are in receipt of 
out-door relief, because their friends and relations are unwilling to 
help them if by any other means they can be kept out of the work- 
house. 

That the system of out-door relief paralyses thrift has long been a 
recognised fact, and it is almost incredible that Mr. Rankin should 
propose to add to the benefits acquired by the insured person “ any 
Poor Law relief which may be necessary during any period of life, 
in the form of out-door relief.” The gradual but rapid abolition of 
this system would alone justify a national insurance scheme, and 
will certainly be a necessary condition of its establishment. Why 
should not dread of the workhouse be used as an influence in 
encouraging thrift ? Ifa State grant of £100 a year was promised 
to every Oxford undergraduate who found himself unable to make 
his own living how many of them would be able to do so? The 
sixteenth century justices of the peace, who “ flogged back” beggars 
crossing their boundaries, and dealt equally forcibly with the “num- 
bers of men who do either starve for hunger or manfully ply the 
thief,” would think us mad if they saw even the workhouse of 
to-day. 

If, then, the national pension fund is to supplant out-door relief, 
a difficult question arises : Is insurance in this fund to be made compul- 
sory on everyone? Itis an easy way of settling everything to say yes; 
and compulsion has its advocates. A recent conference at Auckland 
Palace, at which the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Fenwick, M.P., Mr. 
Hunter, M.P., and others were present, declared for compulsion ; 
Sir Charles Dilke (whose speeches it is refreshing to read again, and 
who has come back to what has always been vacua sedes et inania 
arcana just in time to deal with this question) thinks that voluntary 
schemes would not really cope with the evil, while they would 
tamper with the springs of providence ; Canon Blackley’s scheme was 
compulsory, and Lord Carnarvon cynically argued that you cannot 
inculcate thrift as a moral principle upon a thriftless generation, but 
where primary motives to a right action fail, the secondary are not 
to be rejected. The justification for this view is the complete failure 
hitherto of all voluntary systems. The deferred annuity department 
of the Post Office recorded only 682 such contracts in fifteen years. 
The Prudential Assurance Office have altogether some nine million 
policies on their books, of which only thirty are deferred annuities. 
The Medical Sickness and Annuity Office tried for some time a 
combined insurance against sickness and old age, but were obliged to 
separate them. Even the friendly societies have failed, and willingly 
admit their failure. “Obviously, then,” says Canon Blackley, ‘‘ you 
must have compulsion.” 

The arguments on this point are twofold, theoretical and practical. 
I need not spend any time over the former. A superficial acquaint- 
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ance with the works of Dr. Schaffle and Karl Marx will furnish 
arguments in favour of compulsion, which again may be confuted by 
quotations from “Social Statics,” or “A Plea for Liberty,” or from 
that invaluable reductio ad absurdum of State socialism, the Fabian 
Essays. Practically, can anyone conceive the possibility of a bill 
which compelled everyone in the country to pay an annual premium 
for a long course of years, passing through either this House of Com- 
mons or any other which is likely to be elected during this century ? 
It has been shown, even in minor matters, how the working classes 
invariably rebel when they are brought into contact with legislative 
socialism. Laws about sanitery matters, about vaccination, about 
children’s labour, are hateful to them, and they detest, and in every 
possible way thwart, the inspectors who carry them out. Let us 
imagine the arrival of insurance officials to collect premiums among 
the casual labourers at the docks ; among young men, thrifty, 
careful, and keen to resent interference with their liberty; among 
women just able to keep themselves and their children out of the 
workhouse! Picture the arrival of the collectors in a “farm 
colony” to demand their premiums from General Booth and the 
“submerged tenth’’! 

The fact is, however, that in the course of the last few years there 
have sprung up so many new associations of working men, and the 
organisation of the old ones has been so much improved, that if 
we can enlist their sympathies compulsion will be unnecessary. At 
present all of them are jealously watching for any attempt to inter- 
fere with their liberty, and are trying only to safeguard their own 
interests. The provident banks see that they will lose many of their 
small depositors; some of the trades unions have superannuation 
funds of their own which, being part of the common fund of the 
union, and therefore liable to be swallowed up by a strike could not 
be recognised and helped by the Government ; finally we come to the 
friendly societies. Since a certain memorial presented to the 
Friendly Societies’ Commission, recommending the establishment of 
a national friendly society under government control, we have heard 
one or two suggestions for such a scheme. Canon Blackley took up 
the idea strongly, and, as he was bound to do, made a violent attack 
on the existing societies, repeating statements which were very 
commonly made after the Friendly Societies’ Commission and Act of 
1876. It was, perhaps, true at that time that nine out of ten of the 
societies were insolvent, that the tenth probably had no branch near 
enough for all men to join, that removal took away membership, and 
that the societies depended for their continued existence upon 
“lapses,” i.e., the withdrawal of men who were unable to go on pay- 
ing and so forfeited all benefits and past premiums; but all that is 
changed. A large proportion of the lapses occur during the first 
three years of membership, so they are not worth much; there are 
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branches of the big societies within reach of everybody in town and 
country ; and removal does not take away membership. On the con- 
trary, I heard recently of a member of the Foresters who went out to 
Canterbury, New Zealand, and having the misfortune to become insane 
out there, received full sick pay till his death ; his wife also receiving 
a gratuity of ten guineas. As for the first point, insolvency is a 
word of wide meaning. The Foresters’ Friendly Society is 
insolvent in a sense. The assets are £15,396,550 and the 
liabilities are £17,752,525, which only gives an actuarial degree 
of solvency of 17s. 4d. in the pound. But current claims are 
met ; additions are yearly made to the fundsin hand ; and the society 
which, like many others, was originally founded on inadequate rates 
of contribution, is slowly becoming actuarially solvent. It is a mere 
affair of good management. In return for Canon Blackley’s attack 
on them the societies (politically speaking) killed him, and as a 
matter of common prudence it would be well to take example by his 
fate. Moreover, these societies are admittedly a great power for 
good; their members benefit by them morally and intellectually, as 
well as financially, learning in them lessons, not only of thrift and 
providence, but of mutual good-fellowship and sympathy, which are 
of even higher importance to the community. The idea of super- 
seding this work by a National Friendly Society, of which member- 
ship is compulsory, is only now advocated indirectly by people who 
(1) either do not know the work already being done by existing volun- 
tary institutions, und so think that the ground is clear for State work, 
or (2) think that the State and the private societies could run 
together. The Auckland Palace Conference, for example, ‘‘ agreed 
that there was room for a scheme of national insurance, though it 
should not interfere with organisations already well founded.” So 
far, good. The Conference seemed to have grasped the fact that 
State aid is only asked for because private enterprise is unable to 
put forward a scheme at once financially sound and sufficiently 
attractive in its terms. But what follows? “It is suggested that 
the scheme should be limited to providing for old age and disable- 
ment, and for widows, and children under the age of sixteen. Thus pro- 
vision for sickness by friendly or trade societies would not be inter- 
fered with (!). The scheme it is suggested should be compulsory, 
those persons who are members of recognised societies being exempt 
from its application.”” But what is the difference between “ disable- 
ment” and the “protracted sickness” provided for by the friendly 
societies and most of the trades unions? or between provision for 
widows and (1) ordinary life assurance, or (2) annuity to the wife 
after the husband’s death? And with regard to provision for chil- 
dren under sixteen, will not the Church of England Waif and Stray 
Society and the various Asylums for Fatherless Children, and a 
thousand-and-one kindred institutions, be somewhat surprised to hear 
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that they are not “ organisations already well-founded”? Finally, 
the raison d’étre of State intervention being what I have stated, 
might not ‘members of recognised societies” have some objections 
to offer to a State scheme from which they were excluded ? 

I venture to think, then, that this is another condition of a National 
Pension Fund being established: that existing trades union and 
friendly societies shall, under certain conditions, such as registration 
and separation of the superannuation funds, receive the same subsi- 
dies as those given by the State to a National Fund. 

“ A preposterous demand!” someone will exclaim. It is not so 
in reality. As I have said before, if we do not make this insurance 
compulsory we must look to the leaders of these associations to press 
it upon the attention of the people for whose benefit it is intended ; 
for working men will not take it up of their own accord. Except 
among educated people there does not exist the nature requisite for 
extensive voluntary co-operation. 

When benefits to be achieved are distant and unfamiliar men need 
a perseverance, a constructive imagination, and willing subordination 
to the end in view which uneducated minds do not possess, and dur- 
ing the infancy of any such scheme these popular leaders will have 
absolute power to make or marits fortunes. I confess, however, that, 
for political and other reasons, many of these leaders will probably 
not consider any scheme disinterestedly, and sometimes not very 
intelligently. The elementary ignorance of the meaning of 
insurance displayed in the following sentence (from an article in the 
Trades Unionist, by Mr. W. J. Davies, Secretary of the Society of 
Brassworkers), is a serious matter if it is at all general: “That a 
man should, as it were, stake his money on his chance of living -to 
sixty-five; that he should join with others in a lottery, those living to 
sixty-five to be the winners; these are such purely gambling proposals, 
so contrary to the spirit of thrift, that they would introduce a new 
element of demoralisation into society.” Mr. Davies then ridicules 
the idea of a pension beginning at the age of sixty-five. 

This really is a difficult point, because the duration of life among 
the working classes cannot at present be determined with any 
accuracy. After examining reports of the engineers’ society, the 
bricklayers, boilermakers, carpenters, printers, compositors, &c., Mr. 
Davies “‘ stated publicly to the electors of Bordesley, with all the 
responsibility on him of being a candidate for that division,” that only 
one in twelve of the members of these societies lived to be sixty-five. 
With all due respect to the responsibility of Mr. Davies’s position, I 
should prefer to examine the figures before accepting his statement, 
which, except in the case of the printers and compositors, is not borne 
out by the Registrar-General’s report on the comparative mortality 
in different trades. A somewhat similar statement, coming from 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants—that out of 98 
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members who died in 1890, only five had reached sixty-five—gives 
a yet smaller proportion. Two elementary questions will occur to 
anyone when such figures are quoted : Over how long a period of 
time, and how large an area, are the members calculated? How 
many men of sixty and over are included in the society? I append 
two tables from the Foresters “rates of mortality and sickness,” 
calculated over a period of five years. ‘ Rural” districts are those 
where the courts are held in localities having less than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants ; “Town” districts over 5,000 and under 30,000; “ City” 
districts over 30,000. 


Number that will 


survive till age. Rural Districts. Town Districts. City Districts. 


Of 1,000 members aged 20— 


60 617 567 515 
70 395 340 295 
Of 1,000 members aged 30— 

60 658 609 560 
70 422 365 321 
Of 1,000 members aged 40— 

60 716 670 627 
70 460 402 360 


AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH OF THOSE NoW LiIvineG AT AGE.* 


* Age. Rural Districts. Town Districts. City Districts. 
20 62°27 60°42 58°42 
30 64°80 63°07 61°40 
40 67°41 65°87 64°50 
50 70°19 69°12 68°14 


These, of course, would be, almost without exception, working men, 
and the most unfavourable portion of the first table makes nonsense 
of Mr. Davies’s statement. At the same time it is certain that now- 
a-days fewer people of all classes do live to be old. The average 
duration of life is decreasing ; the death-rate of the whole population 
between sixty-five and seventy-five, though it varies considerably, 
has risen from a lowest of 62°8 per thousand in 1852 to 71:6 per 
thousand in 1888. Also, to mention an extreme case, for the 
accuracy of which I cannot vouch, Messrs. Mann and Tillett assure 
me that a majority of the dock-labourers break down altogether at 
forty-five; and naturally they scoff at a pension which is to begin at 
sixty-five. On the other hand a pension to begin at forty-five or 
fifty would be ridiculously small, and would, therefore, increase the 
number of men who, having a small allowance from the parish or 
some other source, will do light work for low wages. ‘ You wish old 
men’s labour to be regulated, so that it shall not compete with able- 
bodied men?” Lord Derby asked Ben Tillett. ‘That was s0,” 
Tillet answered. “ Years ago the heavy work was shared amongst the 
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men generally, but now a system has been introduced into the docks 
by which the strong men do the heavy work, and they are forced to 
remain at it, while light labour is done by other men. In one 
case, where this had been the practice for some years, there was a 
gang called ‘The Happy Eight’—eight lusty fellows who worked 
for a few years; but there was hardly one out of that gang that was 
not suffering now from hernia, and most of them were double—which 
meant that they were able to work a little while suffering. Now, if 
they had not been kept to this very hard work and had shared with 
other men, they would have been sound in wind and limb now.” 
The “light labour” men are a class which all trades unions dread, 
and they will fight any scheme which is likely to increase its 
numbers. 

I do not wish to write as if I held a brief for these trades union 
societies. I admire a large part of their work, but I am aware that 
much of it is not admirable, and that their aims and objects are 
partly practical and partly Utopian and partly criminal. But in view 
of what they have done towards the organisation of labour—especially 
unskilled labour—I do think that we owe them some consideration 
in this matter, and that we might try to meet such of their objections 
as appear well-founded. Could we fix a minimum sum, such as 7s. 6d. 
a week, as the amount of the pension, and have more than one age- 
limit, as, for instance, fifty-five, sixty, and sixty-five? Could the State 
subsidy be as much as one-third of this, 7.e., half-a-crown a week or 
£6 10s. a year? Mr. Rankin proposes £4 a year; £2 from the 
rates and £2 from Parliament; but he adds out-door relief. Out- 
door relief (of which a Pension Fund ought to justify the abolition) 

: amounts roughly to £4 16s. 53d. for each out-pauper ; and, accord- 
ingly, a subsidy of £4 10s. from the rates would be cheaper by at 
least 6s. 54d. per annum than what Mr. Rankin proposes. Here are 

















; some figures showing the single and annual premiums to be paid for 
; an annuity of £1 per annum. They are taken from the tables of the 
, Prudential Assurance Company, calculated at three per cent. interest, 
, and must, of course be, multiplied by thirteen to give 5s. a week. 
B Age at which Annuity is to begin. 
t Age | 
next 55. 60. 65. 
t Birth- | = | 
> day. | ae a IRE Ey cane aarerics a 
> ‘Single Premium. _—_ lieste Premium. — Single Premium. Fn ea 
| ' ' 
= aaa a et ee % REE 6 AE 
A len a s. 4. eat s. 4. &se a | « 4. 
d 20 | 3 4103 | 3 34 | 2 2 4 2 0h} 1 5 8 | 1 2 
“ 2 | 31711 4 34 | 21010 274111010 | 1 6 
,» 3O | 414 1h | 5 OF] 31 5 3 5 117 33 | 2 0 
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Appended, for the sake of comparison, is the single and annual 
premium payable in the Foresters’ Friendly Society and the Post 
Office by a man of twenty-five, to gain an annuity of £1 per annum 
at the age of sixty-five. 














Foresters : Rural, Town, City 
Districts combined. Post Office. 
Age. 
Single Premium. Sanat See Single Premium. | Sanaph See 
s. 4d. se Zs. 4.  &, 
25 17 64 1 0} 312 0 2 10 














The Foresters’ premiums are “loaded”’ to pay for the manage- 
ment of the fund, but they are calculated on a 4 per cent. rate of 
interest. We are confronted with a difficulty here of which I sce 
no solution at present. The Government rate of interest being 2} 
per cent., and it being clearly impossible for them to increase 
this to 3 or 33, as well as giving the, subsidy, they are quite 
“out of it” with the friendly societies. I can only suggest that 
the gradual lowering of the rate of interest, and the representations 
of Mr. Neison and other actuaries, will probably result in a friendly 
society scheme, calculated on a 3 per cent. basis; and that the 
greater safety of the Government fund will compensate for slightly 
higher premiums. 

Before pronouncing it impossible for working men to pay such 
premiums as I have indicated, it would be well to study the evidence 
given before the Labour Commission, and Mr. Giffen’s reports on 
the earnings of the working classes, and any impartial testimony 
which is procurable, especially as to juvenile earnings. In the 
cotton trade, for instance, boys earn on an average 9s. 4d. a week. 
A boy of fourteen earning 8s. a week will, if he saves and invests 
one-twelfth of his wages, be possessed of £13 8s. 8d. when he is 
twenty-one. Perhaps it is sanguine optimism to believe that one 
day he will know better than to marry at eighteen and be the 
father of ten children at thirty; and legislation ought not to be 
based on sanguine optimism ; but this is only one case. In some 
exceptionally difficult cases we may hope that the decrease of the 
poor-rate will make private charity more abundant. 

The evil to be remedied is an undoubted one, though not of 
very great proportions. The remedy proposed is surrounded by 
difficulties, but these are not insurmountable, and could easily be 
overcome by a little mutual “give and take” between the trades 
union and friendly societies and the people who wish to help 
them. 


Epwarp Cooper. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. 
i # 


TnE numerous English writers who have described their impressions 
of North America tell us all about the people, their manners and 
customs, their hotels and.churches, the mode of travelling and the 
scenery, the rivers and waterfalls, the mountains and forests, the 
prairies and deserts; but hardly ever do they give us any informa- 
tion as to the kind of vegetation that covers the surface of the soil, 
or the flowers that adorn the roadsides, the forests, or the mountains. 
Hence it comes to pass that the majority of English readers, even 
those who delight in the wild flowers of their own country or the 
more varied beauties of the Alpine flora, have usually the vaguest 
and most erroneous ideas as to what flowers are to be found in the 
United States and Canada, and to what extent they resemble or differ 
from those of our own country. 

There are many circumstances which render it difficult, even for 
the native who is not a botanist, to learn much about American wild 
flowers. Confining ourselves at present to the North-Eastern States, 
we may say that three hundred years ago the whole country was 
covered with forest, and, with few exceptions, the herbaceous flower- 
ing plants were such as grew in the shade of trees or in the few open 
glades, in bogs, or on the banks of streams. Now, these forests have 
been so completely cleared away that comparatively little remains in 
its primitive condition, and often over extensive areas hardly a patch 
of original woodland is to be found. In other districts there is plenty 
of land covered with trees, but these are usually new growths, the 
timber having been felled again and again, as required for firewood, 
for fencing, or for other purposes. This wholesale clearing of the 
original forest-covering of the soil has led, no doubt, to the destruc- 
tion of many lowly plants, some of which have become exterminated 
altogether, while others have been able to survive only in the few 
spots that still offer suitable conditions for their existence. Such 
places are comparatively rare, and often difficult of access ; and hence 
the country, for a considerable distance round the larger cities and 
towns, affords but few of the really native plants, while common 
European weeds often abound. The old hedgerows, the shady banks 
and moist ditches, the deep-cut lanes, and the numerous footpaths of 
our own country, which afford abundant stations where wild flowers 
have been preserved to us from prehistoric times, are almost wholly 
wanting in America. There the seeker after wild flowers must usually 
be prepared to walk-long distances over rough and pathless fields or 
hills in order to reach the places where alone he has any chance of 
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finding the rarer or the more beautiful species. Owing to this absence 
of pleasant rural pathways the inhabitants of the towns rarely walk 
far into the country for exercise or pleasure unless they have some 
special pursuit of sport or natural history, and that want of interest 
in the natural productions of the district which is sufficiently com- 
mon in England is still more prevalent in America. 

The relations of the entire flora of temperate North America to that 
of Europe and Northern Asia have been the subject of much discus- 
sion among botanists. The late Professor Asa Gray made known, 
and, to some extent, popularised, the curious anomalies which these 
relations present, especially as regards the close affinity of the plants 
(more especially of the trees and shrubs) of the Eastern United States 
with those of Eastern Asia and Japan. Some account of Asa Gray’s 
researches was given in this Review, in 1878, in an article on “‘ Epping 
Forest,” and they are only now referred to because they have been 
used to uphold the theory that, as regards the distribution of plants, 
the north temperate zone of the eastern and western hemispheres can- 
not be separated, but must be considered to form one botanical region. 
Recently, however, Sir Joseph Hooker has stated his opinion that if 
we go beyond the two fundamental botanical divisions—the tropical 
and temperate floras, which, for purposes of geographical distribu- 
tion, are of little interest, we must consider that the temperate floras 
of the Old and New Worlds are as distinct as are the tropical floras 
of the same areas; and he adds that, although the resemblances as 
regards certain genera and species of plants between Eastern 
America and Eastern Asia, is very remarkable, yet the temperate 
floras of Asia and America are in other respects totally dissimilar.’ 
In the present article I shall endeavour to show, in a popular manner, 
what is the nature and extent of the dissimilarity between America 
and Europe as regards what are commonly known as wild flowers. 

In order to restrict the inquiry within moderate limits, it is pro- 
posed to consider, first and mainly, the relations between the wild 
flowers of Great Britain as representing those of Western Europe, 
and those of Eastern North America as given in Asa Gray’s Botany 
of the Northern United States, which includes the country from New 
England to Wisconsin, and southward to Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
This area may be fairly compared with that of England, France, and 
Germany, and will serve as a foundation for the wider comparison 
between North America east of the Mississippi with Europe, or of 
the whole of temperate North America with temperate Europe and 
Asia, to which occasional reference will have to be made. It must 
be understood that as our comparison regards only the native plants 
of the two countries, those numerous British or European species 
which have been introduced into America by human agency and 


(1) See Biologia Centrali- Americana, Botany, vol. i., pp. lxvi.—lxvii. 
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have often become common weeds, will be left out of consideration 
altogether. We have to do only with the condition of the vegeta- 
tion brought about by nature, undisturbed by the effects which have 
recently been produced by man. 

There are two separate phenomena by which we may estimate the 
relations of the floras of two countries, both of which are important 
factors in the comparison—the absence from one country of whole 
groups of plants which are both common and widespread in the 
other, and the presence of new types entirely unknown in the other. 
It is usual to lay much more stress on the latter phenomenon, be- 
cause the former occurs when there is no essential difference between 
the floras, the one having been recently derived from the other. Thus, 
many species, and even genera, of West European plants are absent 
from Britain, but this does not lead us to consider,the British flora as 
being essentially different from that of Europe, the deficiencies being 
plainly attributable to the smaller area, the limited range of climate, 
the recent glacial epoch, and other such causes, But, when the 
country in which the deficiency occurs is fairly comparable with the 
other in all these respects, the cause of the phenomenon is evidently 
a deep-seated one, and must be held to show a fundamental diversity 
in their floras. 

There are, of course, in every extensive flora such as that of 
North America a considerable number of almost cosmopolitan groups 
or species, and many others which are found in all temperate regions. 
Thus, no less than 115 European genera and 58 European species 
are found at the antipodes in New Zealand, and many others in 
Australia and South temperate America. Among these are such 
familiar plants as buttercups, anemones, poppies, violets, St. John’s 
worts, gentians, forget-me-nots, many genera of cresses and other 
crucifers, mint, scull-cap, loose-strife, sea-lavender, and many others ; 
and there are also in the same remote countries such common 
English species as the lady’s-smock (Cardamine pratensis), chickweed 
(Stellaria media), the cut-leaved geranium (Geranium dissectum), the 
silver-weed (Potentilla anserina), the common bind-weed (Ca/ystegia 
sepium), and scores of others, all considered to be indigenous and 
not introduced by man. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
expect to find a considerable number of English species in North 
America and a still larger number of English genera, because this is 
a feature which occurs in all temperate regions, and cannot be held 
to prove any special relationship between these two countries. 
Among these familiar English flowers we find a tolerable number 
of violets, anemones, St. John’s worts, vetches, potentillas, willow- 
herbs, gentians, and some others; while wild geraniums, saxifrages, 
stonecrops, campanulas, forget-me-nots, and true orchises are far 
less frequently met with than with us. 
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But what most strikes the English botanist (next to the altogether 
unfamiliar types that everywhere abound) is the total absence or 
extreme rarity of many plants and groups of plants which are the 
most abundant and familiar of our native flowers, and which are 
almost equally common throughout Europe, and often throughout 
northern Asia. There are, for instance, no true poppies like those 
so abundant in our corn-fields, no common or musk-mallows of the 
genus Malva, or gorse or broom or rest-harrow, no teasel or scabious, 
no true heaths, no bugloss or comfrey, no ivy to adorn the old trees 
and walls with its glossy foliage, no mullein, toad-flax, snap-dragon, 
or foxglove, no scented thyme, basil or marjoram, no bright blue 
ground-ivy or bugle, no white or yellow or purple dead-nettles, no 
scarlet pimpernel, not even a primrose or a cowslip in all the land. 
There are, it is true, two species of Primula in the North-Eastern 
States, one the bird’s-eye primrose of our northern counties, and 
another still smaller peculiar species, but both are confined to limited 
districts near the great lakes, and are not to be found unless specially 
searched for; and no other primroses are to be met with till we 
reach the Rocky Mountains, where there are two or three high 
alpine species. 

Coming now to the endogenous plants, we find even more remark- 
able deficiencies. No daffodil, snowdrop, or snowflake is to be found 
wild in all North America, neither is there any crocus, wild hyacinth, 
colchicum, or lily-of-the-valley. The beautiful genus Ophrys, con- 
taining our bee, fly, and spider orchises, is quite unknown ; and such 
familiar plants as the black-briony of our hedges, the flowering-rush 
of our streams and ditches, and the curious butcher’s broom of our 
dry woods, are nowhere to be met with. 

Now the important thing to be noted is, that most of these plants 
are not only abundant and familiar in many parts of England but 
are widely spread throughout Europe, and the larger part of them 
belong to groups which extend into Northern Asia, and often reach 
the eastern extremity of that continent. If we take account of less 
important or less familiar plants this list might be doubled or trebled ; 
and it might be still further extended if we took account of genera 
which range widely over Europe and Asia but happen to be rare or 
altogether wanting in England. Such, for example, are the follow- 
ing well-known garden flowers. The white and yellow asphodels, 
the red valerian (Centranthus), naturalised in many places on our 
chalk cliffs and old walls, the cinerarias, the gum-cistuses, the 
cyclamens, the daphnes, the true pinks (Dianthus), the numerous 
dwarf brooms (Genista), the corn-flags (Gladiolus), the candytufts 
(Iberis), the lavender and the rosemary, the ox-eye daisies, the 
stocks, the Star-of-Bethlehem, the pmonies, the mignonettes, the 
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garden rue, the various soap-worts, the tulips, the periwinkles, and 
a hundred others. 

It must always be remembered, that the British plants noticed 
above as being absent from the indigenous flora of the United States 
are abundant with us and form characteristic features of our flora, 
that the larger portion of them range widely over Europe and 
Western Asia, that more than half of them extend across Northern 
Asia to the Pacific and often to China and Japan, while several 
extend over the greater portion of the eastern hemisphere, and are 
found also in Australia or South Africa. The absence of such a 
number of the characteristic and dominant groups of plants of the 
temperate zone from so extensive and varied an area as the United 
States and Canada, is of itself a very remarkable phenomenon, and 
affords a primd facie ground for treating the temperate regions of 
the New World as a distinct botanical region. 

Another feature to which botanists attach much importance in 
the comparison of separate floras is the proportionate abundance of 
the various orders and tribes in the two countries, which, when very 
different, leads to the general vegetation having a distinctive aspect. 
In this respect, Europe and Eastern America differ greatly. Among 
the most abundant and characteristic groups, which everyone recog- 
nises in our own country and in Europe as common plants everywhere 
to be met with, are those of the cabbage and cress tribe (Crucifere), 
the pink family (Caryophyllacew), the umbel-bearers (Umbellifers), 
the thistle-tribe of the Composite, the bluebells (Campanulacez), the 
primroses (Primulaces), and the orchises (Orchidacs) ; but all these 
are much less frequent in North America, and are usually so scarce as 
to take little or no part in determining the special character of the 
vegetation. Asan illustration of the difference, there are only twelve 
indigenous genera of Crucifere in the North-Eastern United States 
with about thirty-five indigenous species, while the comparatively 
poor British flora possesses twenty-four genera, and fifty-four species. 

Instead of these characteristic European types we have in 
America some peculiar Rubiacew, among which is the pretty creeping 
Mitchella or partridge berry, and an enormous preponderance of 
Composite, including numbers of non-European genera and a great 
variety of eupatoriums, asters, golden-rods, and sun-flowers, 
together with some of our well-known garden flowers such as 
Liatris, Rudbeckia and Coreopsis. The milk-worts (Polygala) are 
rather numerous, and the milk-weeds (Asclepias) still more so, and 
these last are quite unlike any European plants. The beautiful 
phloxes are a very characteristic type almost exclusively confined to 
North America, and often affording brilliant patches of floral colours. 
Among the endogenous plants the numerous specie of Smilax, well 
called “ green-briar,”’ are highly characteriatic and peculiar, though 
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the genus is found in Southern Europe, while the beautiful wood- 
lilies of the genus Trillium (found again in Eastern Asia) have 
curious or ornamental flowers. Add to these the interesting spider- 
worts forming the genera Commelyna and Tradescantia, and having 
their allies in the tropics, and we have completed the enumeration 
of the more conspicuous groups of non-European herbaceous flowering 
plants which give a distinctive character to the flora. 

There are, however, many other plants which, although belonging 
to small orders and not represented by more than one or a very few 
species, are yet so abundant in individuals, and so widely spread 
over the country, as to contribute largely to the general impression 
which the North American flora produces on an English botanist on 
his first visit to the country. This may be illustrated by a brief 
account of some of the present writer’s rambles in search of American 
flowers. 

My first walk was on the 13th February, in the woody country to 
the north-west of Washington. Here we found on dry banks the 
beautiful little May-flower (Epigea repens), and the pretty spotted 
wintergreen (Chimaphila maculata), both members of the heath 
family, and both of genera almost peculiar to America, allied species 
of each being found in Japan, while some of the forest slopes were 
covered with the beautiful Kalmia Jatifolia, another peculiarly 
American genus of Ericaceew. The curious parasitic “ beech-drops,”’ 
one of the Orobanche tribe, is also peculiar, while the “ partridge- 
berry” (Mitchella repens) has its only ally in Japan. Other plants 
observed were the Aralia spinosa or Hercules’ Club, a small tree of a 
non-European genus, a species of Smilax like a slender leafless rose- 
bush, a hairy-leaved blackberry (Rubus villosus), a wild vine, a 
white hepatica in flower identical with the European species, the 
curious skunk-cabbage (Symplocarpus fetidus), belonging to the 
Arum family and also in flower, the “blazing-star” (Chamelirium 
luteum), one of the colchicum tribe and peculiar to North America, 
the rattle-snake plantain (Goodyera pubescens), really an orchis, of 
which there is one European species found also in Scotland, and a 
handsome sedge, Carex platyphylia. Thus, out of fourteen plants 
distinguished at this wintry season, only three belonged to British, 
and four or five to European genera, while the large majority were 
either quite peculiar to America or only found elsewhere in Japan, 
Eastern Asia, or the Pacific Islands. During another excursion to 
the rich locality of High Island, five miles from Washington, on 
March 27th, several other interesting and characteristic plants were 
found. Such were the “spring beauty” (Claytonia virginica), a 
pretty little rosy white flower belonging to the Portulacew which 
often carpets the woods and takes the place of our wood-anemone, 
for though there are several wood-anemones in America they do not 
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form so important a feature of the spring vegetation as with us. 
The rare and pretty “harbinger of spring” (Lrigenia bulbosa), a 
minute umbelliferous plant quite peculiar to America, grew here 
abundantly, as did the pinnate-leaved Virginian water-leaf (Hydro- 
phyllum virginianum). The may-apple (Podophyllum peltatum), and 
the twin-leaf (Jeffersonia diphylia), herbaceous plants of the Berberis 
family, were abundant, the former occurring elsewhere only in the 
Himalayas, while the latter is North American and East Asiatic. 
A yellow violet, a perennial chickweed, a tooth-wort (Dentaria), 
a stone-crop, and an unconspicuous saxifrage, alone showed any 
resemblance to our native vegetation. 

About the middle of April, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, I was 
introduced to the spring flowers of the North-Eastern States, in their 
full development. The woods were here carpeted in places with the 
spring beauty,”’ while in other parts there were sheets of the curious 
“ Dutchman’s breeches” (Dicentra cucullaria), like a small yellow 
dielytra, to which it is allied. Then there were smaller patches of 
the Thalictrum anemonoides, resembling a very slender wood-anemone, 
the exquisite little ‘Blue-eyed Mary,” sometimes called “Innocence,” 
(Collinsia verna), the handsome celandine-poppy (Stylophorum 
diphyllum), like our “ greater celandine,” but with larger and more 
richly coloured flowers, the elegant lilac-coloured Ph/ox divaricata, 
and the “ blood-root” (Sanguinaria canadensis), with its beautiful 
white star-shaped flowers. 

Here, too, the buds of the handsome purple wood-lily (Zril/lium 
erectum) were just showing themselves, and there were large 
patches of the yellow and white American dog’s-tooth violet (Eryth- 
ronium Americanum), just coming into bloom. In a damp river- 
bottom, the exquisite blue Mertensia virginica was found. It is 
called here the “ Virginian cowslip,”’ its drooping porcelain-blue bells 
being somewhat of the size and form of those of the true cowslip, but 
the plant is really allied to our iungworts. More homely-looking 
plants were a creeping yellow buttercup, with blue, white, and 
yellow-flowered violets, but they were utterly insignificant as com- 
pared with the many new and strange forms that constituted the 
bulk of the vegetation. 

At the end of July I had the opportunity of seeing the swampy 
forests of Michigan, with their abundance of ferns, their pitcher 
plants (Sarracenia), yellow-fringed orchises (Habenaria ciliaris), and 
the curious little gold-thread (Coptis trifolia), found also in Arctic 
Europe, and so named from its yellow thread-like roots,—all three 
growing in the dense carpet of sphagnum moss which covers the 
ground to the depth of one or two feet. In the cleared marshy 
ground, and along the margins of the streams and ditches, was a 
dense vegetation of asters, golden-rods, and other composites, many 
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of which were of groups unknown in Britain or in Europe, while 
still lingering on the burnt-up road sides were the handsome flower- 
ing spurge (Zuphorbia corollata), with its curious white flowers, and 
the elegant foliage of the bird’s-foot violet. 

A few remarks on the general aspects of the country as regards 
native vegetation and flowers must conclude this very imperfect 
sketch. What most impresses the nature-loving Englishman while 
travelling in America is, the newness and rawness of the country, 
and the almost universal absence of that harmonious interblending 
of wild nature with human cultivation, which is so charming over a 
large part of England. In these North-Eastern States, the native 
forests have beenso ruthlessly destroyed, that fine trees are compara- 
tively rare, and such noble elms, beeches, oaks, and sycamores as are 
to be found arching over the lanes and shading the farmhouses and 
cottages in a thousand English villages, are only to be seen near a 
few of the towns in the older settled States, or as isolated specimens 
which are regarded assomething remarkable. Insteadof the old hedge- 
rows with tall elms, spreading oaks, and an occasional beech, hornbeam, 
birch, or holly, we see everywhere the ugly snake-fence of split 
rails, or the still more unsightly boundary of barbed wire. Owing 
to the country being mostly cut up into one-mile square sections, 
subdivided into quarters, along the outer boundaries of which only 
is there is any right-of-way for access to the different farms, the 
chief country roads or tracks zig-zag along these section-lines with- 
out any regard to the contours of the land. It is probably owing 
to the cost of labour and the necessity of bringing large areas under 
cultivation as quickly as possible, that our system of fencing by live 
hedges, growing on a bank, with a ditch on one side for drainage, 
seems to be absolutely unknown in America; and hence the constant 
references of English writers on rural scenery and customs to “ the 
ditch,” or “ the hedge,” are unintelligible to most Americans. 

The extreme rapidity with which the land has been cleared of its 
original forest seems to have favoured the spread of imported 
weeds, many of which are specially adapted to seize upon and 
monopolise newly exposed or loosened soil ; and this has prevented 
the native plants, which might have adapted themselves to the new 
conditions had the change gone on very slowly, from gaining a 
footing. Hence it is that the cultivated fields and the artificial 
pastures are less flowery than our hedge-bordered fields and old 
pastures, while the railway banks never exhibit such displays of floral 
beauty as they often do with us. An American writer in The 
Century for June, 1887, summarises the general result of these 
varied causes, with a severe truthfulness that would hardly be 
courteous in a stranger, in the following words :— 

‘A whole huge continent has been so touched by human hands, that 
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over a large part of its surface it has been reduced to a state of 
unkempt, sordid ugliness ; and it can be brought back into a state of 
beauty only by further touches of the same hands more intelligently 
applied.” 

Let us hope that intelligence of this kind will soon be cultivated 
as an essential part of education in all American schools. This 
alone will, however, have no effect so long as the fierce competition 
of great capitalists, farmers and manufacturers, reduces the actual 
cultivator of the soil, whether owner, tenant, or labourer, to a con- 
dition of sordid poverty, and a life of grinding labour which leaves 
neither leisure nor desire for the creation or preservation of natural 
beauty in his surroundings.’ 

Although with the limited opportunities afforded by one spring 
and summer spent in America, it is impossible to speak with certainty, 
yet both from my own observation, and from information received 
from residents in various parts of the Eastern States, it seems to me, 
that in no part of America, east of the Mississippi, is there such a 
succession of floral beauty and display of exquisite colour as are to 
be found in many parts of England. Such, for instance, are the woods 
and fields of daffodils, ‘“‘ which come before the swallow dares, and take 
the winds of March with beauty”; the wild hyacinths, whose nod- 
ding bells, of exquisite form and colour individually, carpet our 
woods in April with sheets of the purest azure; the soft yellow of 
primroses in coppices or along sunny hedge banks ; the rich golden 
yellow of the gorse-bushes which, when seen in perfection as in the 
Isle of Wight, Cornwall, or Ireland, is so superlatively glorious, that 
we cannot wonder at the enthusiasm of the great Linnsus, who, on 
beholding it, knelt down and thanked God for so much beauty ; 
later on the clearer yellow of the broom is hardly less brilliant on 
our heaths and railway banks, while the red ragged-robin, and the 
purple or rosy orchises often adorn our marshes and meadows with 
masses of colour; then come the fields and dry slopes, gay with 
scarlet poppies, and the noble spikes of foxgloves in the copses and 
on rough banks, followed by, perhaps, the most exquisitely beautiful 
sight of all, the brilliant sheets and patches of purple heath, some- 
times alternating with the tender green of the young bracken, as on 
some of the mountain slopesin Wales, sometimes intermingled with 
the rich golden clumps of the dwarf gorse, as on the wild heaths of 
Surrey or Dorset. 

Truly, the Englishman has no need to go abroad to revel in the 
beauty of colour as produced by flowers. Although the number of 
species of plants which inhabit our islands is far less than in most 


(1) American periodicals are full of accounts and illustrations of the poverty and 
hard lives of the small farmers. See, in The Arena of July, the article by Hamlin 
Garland, A Prairie Heroine. 

VoL, L. N.S. NN 
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continental areas of equal extent, although the gloom and grey of 
our skies is proverbial, and we want the bright sunshine of American 
or Eastern summers, yet these deficiencies do not appear to lessen 
the luxuriant display of bright colours in our native plants. The 
mountains of Switzerland, the arid plains of the Cape and of Aus- 
tralia, the forests and swamps of North America, provide us with 
thousands of beautiful flowers for the adornment of our gardens 
and greenhouses, yet, from the descriptions of these countries by 
travellers or by residents, it does not seem that any one of them pro- 
duces a succession of floral pictures to surpass, or even to equal, 
those which the changing seasons display before us at our very 
doors. The absence of fierce, long-continued sunshine, which 
renders it difficult for us to grow many fruits and flowers which 
flourish even in the short Canadian summer, lengthens out our 
seasons favourable to vegetation, so that from the violets and 
daffodils of March, to the heaths and campanulas, the knapweeds, 
and the scabious of September or October, we are never without 
some added charm to our country walks if we choose to search out 
the appropriate spots where the flowers of each month add their 
bright colours to the landscape. 

To the botanist, the poverty of our English flora contrasts 
unfavourably with the number of species and the strange or beau- 
tiful forms to be found in many other temperate regions, and to him 
it is a great delight to make the acquaintance, for the first time, in 
their native wilds, of the many curious plants which he has only 
known before in gardens or in herbaria. But the simple lover of 
flowers, both for their individual beauty and for the charm of colour 
they add to the landscape, may rest assured that, perhaps with the 
single exception of Switzerland, few temperate countries can equal, 
while none can very much surpass his own. 

Avrrep R, Wa tace. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


TuosE who are closely following the proceedings of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour are just now deeply interested as to the probable 
course to be taken in respect of the industries pursued by women. 
They are asking whether working women are to be called as wit- 
nesses? If so, they say, how are such witnesses to be selected, and 
on what lines is their examination to be conducted ? At the present 
day, when the proportion of female workers in some of our most 
important trades—such as the textile industries—represents some 
two-thirds of the total of the labour employed, any commission on 
labour which stopped short at taking the evidence of men must 
stultify its own conclusions. Yet, if women are to be selected and 
examined in such a way that the true facts concerning their present 
positions in the industrial world, and the way in which that position 
affects the labour of men, are to be got at and marshalled in evidence, 
then much preparatory work, different in character from that which 
may suffice for carrying on a similar inquiry in the case of men, will 
be absolutely necessary. 

The schedule of questions which has been sent round to the 
secretaries of all trade organizations has been drawn up with admir- 
able method, but all those who are concerned with me in the work of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, are agreed that our experience 
shows that this system of i inquiry is inadequate to elicit the facts about 
women’s labour, which it is of the first importance to bring under the 
notice of the Commission. In sending out this schedule, it is obvious 
that the Commission must necessarily rely upon the various trade 
organizations, as being the constituted authorities from whom the 
desired answers have to be obtained. 

Such a course as this is all very well as long as we are dealing 
with the labour of men only, for, though the majority of men are, 
unfortunately, outside trades unions, yet the larger number of their 
trades, and certainly all their most important trades, are represented 
by organizations which, as a rule, are composed of the most able, 
thoughtful, and energetic among the workers. When we come to 
women’s trades and labour the case is totally different. Kven where, 
as in the weaving industry, women and men are members of the same 
organization, the case of the women presents different aspects for con- 
sideration from that of the men, and I have the authority of a man 
who is one of the chief officials of their association for saying that 
it cannot be brought forward completely except by a separate inquiry. 
Outside the great organization by which the weaving industries are 
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connected women and their trades are very scantily represented. 
Things are steadily improving in this respect, but we are still far 
from having achieved anything like the results which can be claimed 
by the men. Such organizations as the women possess are, with 
one or two exceptions, neither large in numbers nor in funds. I 
myself have been appealed to by the secretaries of women’s unions 
—representing, small as they were, the best of those engaged in 
their respective trades—who were sincerely anxious to do good 
service and to get out the real facts by means of their replies, but 
who found that they had not the time, nor the financial means at 
their disposal, necessary to ascertain with accuracy the facts which 
were, to those for whom they were working, of the gravest interest. 
Thus we find that the returns made on this schedule of questions— 
which in the case of men’s trades will adequately fulfil its intention 
by eliciting a series of answers which will present a plain outline of 
the class of facts which should be brought before the Commission— 
will, in the case of women, be necessarily incomplete, and will only 
mislead the Commission and the public, if the answers received be 
taken as the sum of the whole evidence to be offered on their behalf. 

It is easy to suggest that these returns may be supplemented by 
personal testimony, but there is a serious obstacle in the way of this 
course. The poverty and helplessness of most of the women’s unions 
will prevent their witnesses from coming forward, unless some 
preliminary steps should be taken to induce them todoso. Even 
though the expenses of coming before the Commission are paid, 
we have to deal with the fear of loss of work, which is often a 
certain consequence of telling unpleasant truths, and also with 
another and graver difficulty presented by the fact that no means 
are provided for the collecting of such evidence as would be essen- 
tial; that is, I repeat, always supposing that the women’s organiza- 
tions had the capacity to select and collect the facts which are 
of vital importance to their own future and their own trade. 

I have said that the questions sent round have been drawn up 
with admirable method. They are, of course, very general. It 
is impossible to put any but general questions on a form which 
is intended for general distribution, and therefore those queries, 
which should touch on special matters now affecting the labour of 
women, and which call for direct inquiry, have had to be left out. 
There is, for example, the vexed subject of home industry and its 
resultant effects on wages; the proportion of unmarried to married 
women in certain trades, and the rate of increase or decrease as 
between these two classes of labour. There is the employment of 
married women in white-lead works, potteries, rag-picking in the 
heavy woollen industries, tin-mining in Cornwall, chain-making, 
laundry work, &c., &c. All these points want special attention 
with a view to bringing out the physical consequences to the 
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women themselves and the children born of them, as well as the 
effect of their latour on current rates of wage in the industrial 
market. 

Now, what I would ask is, whether it would not be possible at 
the present stage of the proceedings of the Royal Commission to 
draw up a second schedule embodying, of course, in a very general 
way, the above suggestions—a draft, in fact, which could be placed 
in the hands of three or four sub-commissioners, who should deal 
with this division of the inquiry. These sub-commissioners ought, I 
think, to be women. There are women who have shown themselves 
competent to deal with these matters with a cool head, and have 
special knowledge of large classes of women’s labour ; women, too, 
would bring to the work the utmost zeal and freshness. Given eight 
or nine months to diligent workers who knew where to look for what 
they wanted ; given an industrial rather than a geographical division 
of the subject, and no more than four such sub-commissioners, at the 
utmost, would be required. The division, which I should propose, 
of this inquiry would be, that the first great section formed by our 
textile industries— cotton weaving in all its branches, and also the 
heavy woollen industries—should receive the entire attention of one 
sub-commissioner. Next in importance to the textile industries 
stand the London trades; these might well absorb the energies of 
another inquirer, and to a third might be allotted these trades as 
carried on elsewhere. To the fourth sub-commissioner I would 
assign all the miscellaneous trades not covered by the foregoing 
headings. To this last, therefore, would fall, amongst others, the 
whitelead makers aforesaid, the women of the pottery districts, and 
all branches of the hardware trades, such as chain and nail and file 
making, in which women are employed. The ladies would have to 
work out all the special points indicated for inquiry on the schedule 
of questions placed in their hands, and on them would fall the 
responsibility of choosing the witnesses to be examined in support of 
their reports and conclusions by the members of the Commission 
themselves ; for, although this method of procedure may be looked 
upon as a very lengthy one, I fail to see how it can be either 
abridged or avoided if we are to bring out the truth as to the con- 
ditions under which large masses of our female workers drag out 
their miserable existence. 

Who, as the Commission now stands, is to answer for the women 
“towing flat” in our potteries, who bring forth their little ones 
only to see them die of “ potter’s rot”; or for the children of the 
factory hands at Blackburn, where the infantile death rate is one 
hundred and ninety-four to every thousand registered; who shall 
show the shame and danger to national life of the white lead 
industry, as it is carried on in too many factories, with its hideous 
system of bi-weekly purging, insufficient sanitary accommodation, 
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sometimes insufficient baths and water, ineffectual respirators and 
consequent train of diseases, hopeless paralysis and death. The life 
in death of our men in alkali works, or in those chemical works of 
Glasgow and Rutherglen where chromate of potash is manufactured, 
may be matched by this lowest deep of so-called “unskilled” 
women’s labour, where the bread-winning mothers stand idle with- 
out pay for hours, waiting for that piece-work which, with all its 
horrible risks, only rewards their toil at the rate of some twelve 
shilllings weekly. 

I do not wish to play the part of the fat boy in Pickwick, I do 
not wish to seem even to say to the readers of these pages, “I'll 
make your flesh creep.” I wish to be moderate, and only to cite 
what is necessary concerning the grievous sufferings of our workers, 
or I could go on reciting other facts similar in character to the 
above, which I have ascertained by personal investigation amongst 
the women themselves in other trades, nearly as unwholesome as 
those which I have already specified. It seems to me that I have 
said enough to show that the case of our women workers has a grave 
claim on the tender consideration of those who form the present 
Royal Commission on Labour. Once more I repeat that, seeing that 
the number of working women is greater than that of our men ; 
seeing that our women furnish two-thirds of the total of the labour 
which carries on our great textile industries, a Commission which 
omits to take direct and special heed to their case, can come to no 
sound conclusion as to the position of labour in the land. More- 
over, the women themselves are asking that they may not be for- 
gotten. Whenever I go among these labouring ones I find a 
growing desire on their part that their claims may be considered, 
and a touching belief that women will help them better than men to 
give voice to that which they would fain say, but are unable to 
utter. 

Finally, to those who may question somewhat my motive in plead- 
ing for such an inquiry by such means, and may fear that I am 
bent on provoking special iegislative interference with women’s 
industries, I would say that, as far as I can see my way at present, 
I have no such object. I am not desirous, for example, of restrict- 


ing by law what weight of chain they shall strike at the forge, or 


how thick a bar they may cut with the oliver. All that I am 
pleading for is such a searching inquiry as may show us how their 
industries, whether at home or in the factory, affect their lives 
physically and morally, and the results of which may put us in the 
way of devising such ameliorations of their conditions as may 
enable them to work honourably without danger to themselves and 
their little ones—for danger to our workers and their children is 
ruin to the very foundations of our national greatness. 
Eminia F, 8. Dirks. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue social life in this case refers to that of the Eastern Interior as 
contrasted with the Pacific Slope. 


I.—Up Country. 


A rHoUSssND minor particulars of fauna and flora, clear to the eye of 
the naturalist, do not impair the great fact of the extraordinary 
general resemblance of the Interior of Australia. And the action of 
man has tended, and is ever tending, more and more to accentuate 
this resemblance. Pastoralism, beginning with cattle and continuing 
with sheep, the rabbit following swiftly in their train from south to 
north, has, thanks to reckless overstocking and a system of tree- 
destruction equally reckless, pressed a pitiless stamp of desolation 
on to the face of the whole land. The natural grasses, with all their 
wonders of luxuriance and lovely flowering, have had whole genera 
destroyed—eaten out at the roots by the famishing animals. Only 
clumps of the wiriest grass—tussocks, as they are called, something 
like the tufts of razor-like keenness of edge which grow on English 
sand-dunes, shrivelled and blasted with the brine—survive into the 
severe seasons. 

Nothing more mournful than the great plains, treeless and grass- 
less, that are to be found all over Australia. The pallid sky without 
a cloud oppresses you with its intolerable burthen, and your eyes 
ache with looking towards the viewless horizon smoking like a 
cauldron. Often there is no sign of life whatever. Man has exter- 
minated the kangaroo and the emu, and even the dingo, as much 
with overstocking as with lead and strychnine. The roads called 
“lanes” are little more than brown, bare, rectilineal passages, whose 
sole ornaments are, perchance, the telegraph poles and wires running 
exactly down the middle, and the skeletons and carcasses of sheep or 
of some poor patient bullock who has done something more than his 
duty, are its only landmarks. The everlasting wire fences hem you 
in on either side. 

By night it is different. The sun has dropped suddenly behind 
the horizon line, and the stealthy evening glides up swiftly into the 
bronze that follows on the brilliant gold and red of the afterglow. 
The stars come out, marshalling their array more and more thickly. 
The unutterable weirdness of the Australian scrub after dark falls 
upon you in its full force. The strange sounds of the desert by 
night—the inexplicable breathings and rustlings, the pursuits and 
captures of the unknown spirits of earth and air, the fantastic figures 
of crouching attentive animals—here is all the sacred horror of the 
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old Hebrew prophets. Was not the aching monotony of the day- 
time better than this? Now and then the light showed you the 
brown grass-lark pursued by her foe, the big, brown, ineffectual- 
flapping hawk, or a stray hare crossed your path, or a quail whizzed 
away from your approach, or you lit upon.a “mob” of the wild, 
timid, yet inquisitive “‘monkeys” (sheep). At night the ground- 
wind becomes an unknown monster and raises its head towards the 
crowding stars. The carcasses and skeletons seem agitated with a 
fitful breath of being. The dry bones do not veritably live, but they 
seem once more to feel the electric currents of life thrilling through 
and through them. 

Within the memory of many these plains waved with grass so 
high that a horseman was soon hid in them. In those days squatters 
sheared a hundred thousand sheep where to-day they shear much 
less than half as many. ‘ Shepherds” tended their flocks by night 
as they did in Syria and Mesopotamia of old, and guided their wan- 
derings by sun and star, as the nomadic shearers still do at times. 
There was life and living in these plains before the wire fence came 
and shut the sheep up in gigantic lidless boxes, where they became 
wild animals, only disturbed once or twice a year by dogs and men 
driving them into the “ yards” in a fog of dust. 

But there are other and more cheerful aspects of the interior than 
this. Seasons of drought are followed by seasons of flood. Some- 
times even the land is blessed with mild and continuous rain. Then, 
in the better localities, a few days will see an astonishing transform- 
ation. First a thin and vivid green, like the breaking of the buds 
on the twigs after the first warm showers of the English spring, 
lights up the earth; then the grass comes darker-hued and more 
dense, and last of all it bends and waves in beautiful luxuriance. 
All sorts of flowers burst into bloom, and in the spring the plains 
will be carpeted with vast sheets of blue. The terrors of the drought 
become like the fading memory of a bad dream. But except in those 
singular years, which mark the culmination of the rain-cycle, where 
scarcely a day will pass without showers, the clear, dry breath of 
the dessicator is ever at hand. 

Large portions of this Eastern Interior are at a high altitude— 
level downs stretching away back for hundreds of miles from the cen- 
tral portion of the Great Dividing Range which runs without a break 
from the foot of the northern peninsula to the extreme south, where 
it turns westward across Victoria. The west wind, blowing over these 
from the heart of the land, isto the Australian what the east wind is 
tothe Englishman. The sunisalways warm, but the moment he has 
fallen behind the earth the temperature drops with a run, and a 
night ride across the plains in a westerly winter gale would daunt.a 
Canadian. But the winter is short—too short in the northern half, 
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where it does not allow the European time to recover from the 
ardours of the summer. In the great bulk of this land it is not 
really fit to speak of seasons, such as spring, and summer, and 
autumn, and winter. There are but two—the hot season and the 
cold season. A third might be added in the shape of the wet season 
—whenever it comes. Sometimes years pass without it. Sometimes 
it will last for months. 

One reads a good deal nowadays of the discovery of a fertile 
Interior, and the sufferings of the early explorers are relegated to a 
convenient oblivion. The cruel picture they drew is said to be a 
partial one, and irrigation is to transform the face of even the salt- 
bush deserts. The conservation of water may do much in the more 
eastern half which participates in the coastal rainfall, and artesian 
springs may do something in the further west, but the day is far 
removed when the stubborn hostility of nature in her most dreaded 
aspect will be worth overcoming, even if it may possibly be over- 
come. 

Nothing, however, is more wonderful than the power of recupe- 
ration innate in all the forms of vegetation, and, indeed, of life gene- 
rally. Everything seems to only ask for the slightest excuse to 
increase and multiply to profusion. Nowhere is the heartless waste- 
fulness of nature more overwhelming. A few warm showers in the 
forefront of midsummer drought fill the water-holes, clothe the 
plains, and hurry fish, flesh, and fowl into teeming existence. In 
three days the bitter agony of fevered death is upon them. To-day 
Australia may flow with milk and honey; to-morrow she may flow 
with vinegar and gall. 

It will be many a long and weary decade before the leopard 
changes her spots and the Ethiop his skin, and this singular 
Interior, its extravagant alternations, its barren fecundity, its sinister 
charm. 





IT.—Tue Squatrers. 


One has a natural hesitation in disappointing people. 

I know so well the sort of picture that is “expected ” of me here, 
not only by the ordinary Englishman, but also by the ordinary 
town and coastal Australian, The men of the Interior are sardonic 
over the conception of themselves and their life held by the good 
folk in the capitals. Considering the still semi-nomadic character 
of a large portion of the people, the “ bogey ” notions held by one 
section of it in regard to the others exceed all reasonableness. The 
ignorance of Victorians concerning the facts of daily existence in 
Queensland is often only one shade less than that of fullblown 
British “new chums.” 

But the gulf between colony and colony is small and traversable 
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compared to that great fixture that lies between the people of the 
Slope and of the Interior. 

Where the marine rainfall flags out and is lost, a new climate, 
and, in a certain sense, a new race begin to unfold themselves. The 
“fancy ” stations on this side of the Great Dividing Range produce 
something just different enough from anything in England to make 
the Englishman accept the dictum of the Australian townsman that 
this is at last the typical example of “the bush life.” People in 
the country districts of Illinois and Kentucky doubtless talk in the 
same way of “the West.” But they are mistaken. It is not 
one hundred, but three and four and five hundred miles that you 
must go back from the sea if you would find yourself face to face 
with the one powerful and unique national type yet produced in the 
new land. 

Here you will find that the pastoral industry on the old lines is 
playing out more and more. The greed of man has over-reached 
itself. Just as the sugar plantations of the northern Queensland 
coast have been ruined by men in haste to be rich: so have the most 
fertile plains—plains like those of the Darling Downs, for example, 
rich in black and chocolate soil of alluvial and mud-volcanic deposit 
—been turned into deserts. These sheep, lying dead everywhere, 
with agonized, back-cast heads, have not perished from thirst. In 
every paddock the windmills, that look afar off like eastern watch- 
towers, pump up the water from the sunken wells into troughs; but 
what avails water, to these poor brutes nourished on the wiry 
tussock grass, which gathers into balls in their stomachs, and kills 
them with hunger and constipation? Not only has overstocking 
destroyed the natural grasses, but the moment the rain brings back 
the green, it is devoured off the face of the earth. The exhausted 
herbage can do no more. 

Here in the “ back blocks,” then, you will begin by discovering 
that the squatter gud squatter is being gently transformed off the 
fate of the earth. The old reckless overstocking, coupled with the 
old reckless expenditure, and backed up by the droughts, have 
ruined him. Mortgage upon mortgage have made him the slave 
of the big ‘pastoral syndicates or of the banks. Often the banks 
and the syndicates are one. They have fixed their heavy hand 
on to him: if he was worth retaining as the manager of his one-time 
station, they retained him: if he was not, they thrust him out, and 
putin a man of their own. All the old profuse hospitality, the hunts 
and dances and four-in-hands of the squatter kings, live now but as a 
dim tradition. The country townships they created in the centre of 
a circle of their colossal “‘runs’’ eke out a miserable existence with 
the meagre patronage of the selectors and the chance travellers of 
all sorts and conditions. The manager has his supplies sent up to 
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him direct from Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, and enjoys 
little popularity with township hotel and storekeepers who often find 
in him a dangerous competitor. 

Some of the squatters have had the wit to become metropolitan 
capitalists, chairmen of companies, members of the Assembly, or of 
the Legislative Council of their colony, and they “ run up,” from 
time to time, to the stations to see how things are going. But, as 
a rule, their lines have fallen in less pleasant places, and they ride 
and drive as mere agents round what were once their own stations, 
with clouded faces, morose and surly, or have taken “ Government 
billets” down in the capitals, and are embittered husbands and 
fathers. 

Sadder still is the life of their womenfolk. What little there is 
in the “ bush” of cultivation and refinement is due to the women, 
and that comes to mean, to the wives and daughters of the squatters 
and now of the managers. The flower-gardens, which give to the 
small oases of civilisation, the whitewashed iron-roofed station- 
houses, their one most charming feature, most often owe their 
creation and continued existence to the labours of “ the girls.” They, 
too, in their desire for fruit (did the ancient Hebrew myth place on 
record a deep sexual trait in the craving of Eve for the apples that 
were pleasant to the eye and good for food?), are frequently the 
cause that the grape, the peach, the quince, the banana soften the 
everlasting diet of mutton and bread and tea and tinned condiments. 
Their hesitating dips into literature, based on a passionate attach- 
ment to Adam Lindsay Gordon, their spirited but trying efforts on 
the cast-iron pianos of their clime, constitute the sole disinterested 
element in a life that reeks with sheep and horses and dogs, or dogs 
and horses and cattle, from early-rising, rosy-fingered dawn to dew- 
less night. 

The heathenism of the bush is intense. Everyone is at heart a 
pessimist. The horrible condition of the coatings of stomachs per- 
petually drenched with tannin (speciously termed “ tea ’’) doubtless 
counts for something in the action and reaction of body and climate. 
After a good spell of drought, endured on a diet of mutton, bread, 
jam, and stewed Bohea, one’s indifference to life becomes remark- 
able. There is nothing wild or hysterical about it. It is merely a 
deep, quiet, stoical heedlessness of danger and death. In certain 
natures it becomes combative, and the drawling “blow” (Anglicé, 
boasting) of the competitive bushman borders on an anger which is 
so high-strung as to threaten insanity. Gordon, with the acute 
impressionability of a poet, absorbed all the natural influences of the 

climate and the life, and has become the absolute spokesman of its 
morality. 

The bulk of the squatters yesterday, the bulk of the managers to- 
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day, have risen from the selector class, and are, as a rule, pretty 
well in touch with those they control. Educated at primary schools 
where the teaching was secular, deprived, together with all our 
worthless accretions of dogma, of the poetry of the life of the East, 
which is the one everlasting boon of the Bible story, the sole appeal 
to the spiritual side in most of them has been made by the lyrics of 
this remarkable writer. His teaching is simple. Courage for our 
own troubles, kindliness for those of our neighbours. Life being 
mostly a curse, it is no good pretending it is anything else. But it 
is only the coward who whines; and we mustn’t be cowards, that is 
one step lower than the animals. Sing out your song, then, like 
a bird, though the death-hawk is poised over your head ! 

Bushmen will almost always assert that the happiest hours of 
their life have been moments of peril—a wild ride through the 
scrub after “brumbies” (wild-horse), “rounding up” a refractory 
steer, swimming a swollen creek that runs a banker, a “row”’ with 
rival drovers in some wayside “pub.” Most, however, feel to a 
certain extent the poetry of milder natural delights, and here again 
they find their mouthpiece in Gordon—the tinkling of the hobbled 
horses at night as two or three lie round the fire in the champagne 
airs of the more fertile “apple-tree” country (the “apple-tree ” is 
merely a more umbrageous sample of the eternal gum); the moon 
rising huge and solemn from the brown brooding horizon of the 
treeless plains ; the magic hour of the jewel-hued afterglow ; the gold 
and blue of cloudless breezy spring mornings; the lights of the little 
township twinkling through the evening trees to the weary riders 
who have not seen a sign of settled human life for days ; the winding 
tract through the shadowy cyclopean cathedral aisles of the bunya 
and wild-fig forest, with the tropic sky a thin blue thread three 
hundred feet above; the labyrinthine gullies with their rain-purged 
ridges and sides thick with ferns and flowers. All these enter 
dumbly into the dumb soul of the solitary bushman and add strange 
impulses, shy, beautiful, lyric, to his materialistic soul. 

As he rises to more responsible positions, overcomes his cynical 
distrust of marriage and parentage, and develops into a small 
squatter, or a manager, the cark and care of his work shrivel him 
up. The slow, pitiless, everlasting horror of a drought means ten 
years added to the life of the squatter or manager. Pastoralism 
can now only be made to pay on a vast scale, but the chances of 
failure on a vast scale keep steadily greater than those of success, 
and he has (if he is the latter) to bear in addition all the unreason- 
able querulousness and ignorant blame, all the hot fits and cold fits 
of elation and panic that periodically afflict the capitalistic ‘bosses ” 
in town. In good seasons he has spasmodic outbreaks of pleasantness 
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again, and Christmas may then find him there with his womenfolk 
for a holiday, giving the girls “‘a chance to get married.” 

Matrimony is not generally held as a holy estate in the bush, nor 
are marriages made there with any readiness. The sexes meet from 
early youth (when they sit side by side at school together) on a 
platform of something very like equality, and their relations are 
frank and unconstrained, with the inevitable human results of good, 
bad, and indifferent. The young Australian man is wanting, to a 
large extent, in the egregious impudence of his English fellow, who, 
a loose, not to say a gross, liver himself, demands the immaculate in 
his womankind. Australian conjugal loyalty and affection spring 
from the same point for both parties, and are continued to the same 
point. The Australian girl will not sink her individuality in that 
of her husband, and tolerate neglect and even outrage under the 
rococo plea of fulfilling a divinely-ordained “ duty.” 

The domestic tyrant, husband and father, wears no aureole round 
his hat as in this country, but figures simply as the selfish wretch 
he is, and runsa fair chance of seeing his spouse “ skip” with some- 
body else, while his friends and neighbours opine that “she did 
quite right.” 

The means of subsistence for young couples of the richer class 
are scanty in the bush, and doubtless this too has its influence in 
reducing the number of marriages; but the fact remains that for 
both bush “ boy ” and bush “ girl” the matrimonial market lies in 
the cities. Some vague craving for more culture than they them- 
selves possess, some masculine desire for a superior feminine refine- 
ment, some feminine wish for more extended masculine “ ideas,” 
make them seek out wives or husbands in other sisters and brothers 
than those of their neighbours. But the bushman and bushwoman 
are never long happy anywhere else than among their rustling gum- 
trees; and the savage avidity for “money and honey” which 
devours the coastal townspeople soon bewilders, wearies, and dis- 
gusts them. Grievous as are often the afflictions of Droughtland, 
they do not leave the heart so empty as the insane clatter of the 

| foctid and dusty streets, the grimacing drawing-rooms, the spiteful 
scandal-mongering haunts of an unwholesome privacy. Nature, 
even in her most sinister aspect, has her divine consolations, and in 
) the bush there are hours when her benignity soothes like the tender 
: caress of a lover. 

; Frankly, I find not only all that is genuinely characteristic in 
, Australia and the Australians springing from this heart of the land, 
3 but also all that is noblest, kindliest, and best. There are cruel 
features in the life—there are horrible features in it; but even in 
8 these there is an intensity, a frankness, and a reality, which lift 
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them, in my opinion, right above the eternally hideous and hypo- 
critic vice of all the phases of our so-called civilisation. 


III.—Tue SeE.ecrors. 


Whatever success democratic legislation may have had in the 
coastal districts in forming what used to be called in England a 
yeoman class, it has failed utterly to do so in the Interior. The 
reasons for this have already been indicated. Pastoralism in 
Droughtland (let me repeat once more) can only be made to pay 
when undertaken on an enormous scale. The clamour of the 
tenuiores has resulted in land bills that have thrown open to selection 
at almost nominal rents the pick of the squatters’ leaseholds. In 
Queensland the ’84 Land Act permitted selections of one hundred 
and sixty acres. The permission was useless. Scarcely any one 
cared to profit by it. 

I remember going to pay a visit to a friend of mine who had 
taken up one of these selections under the Range close to Toowoomba. 
There is no richer land in Queensland or Australia. The soil is 
several feet deep in vegetable mould. The sudden rise of the great 
tableland precipitates the coastal rains. He was within a few miles 
of a railway station, and he enjoyed “ permanent water.” He con- 
sidered himself singularly lucky. I went to look at the “ permanent 
water.” The dry bed of a torrent which had not run for years led 
us to two deep holes half filled with a turbid liquid, the support of a 
not inconsiderable quantity of the lower animal and vegetable life. 
This we contemplated with that satisfaction known only to the bush- 
man, to whom “anything that trickles” stands for indeed delectable 
water. At the same time it was obvious that a selection of one 
hundred and sixty acres, even under these comparatively favourable 
circumstances, could have no very extensive pecuniary future. 

I must do my friend the justice to say that he was well aware of 
this, labouring under no wilfully or stupidly myopic illusions on 
the subject, like the bulk of his neighbours. His dreams were of an 
artesian water supply and orange orchards, and likely enough these 
dreams in his special case may come true. But for those others? 
but for the bulk of his neighbours? And how much—how infinitely 
much more for the selectors of Droughtland ? 

One almost hesitates to draw the picture of their life. Where 
goes all the Radical’s profound satisfaction in the 4,000,000 peasant 
proprietors of France when he comes to observe the “small culti- 
vators”’ with his own eyes? The most atrocious thing about the 
atrocious novel in which M. Emile Zola describes it all, is that it is 
true. Everywhere in the Australian towns the good superficial 
people are calling for the settlement of the Interior by a yeoman 
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class. Is there a globe-trotting Englishman who does not leave the 
- country with the impression that nothing but human imbecility is 
keeping the towns over-crowded and the country a desert? Of late 
the cry has been modified somewhat and we are told that “a little 
capital” is required. Twenty or thirty or forty years ago this was 
true ; to-day it is quite false. It is not a few hundreds that should 
give a man of intelligence, patience, and economy the chance of 
earning a decent livelihood within a reasonable period, and bringing 
up a family on the same level as himself. Nay, it is scarcely a few 
thousands. 

The truth is that in Australia the money has been made. On 
the outskirts it is still to make perhaps, and gold-fields may be 
discovered any day, though the south-east has so far alone given the 
Midas chances of the alluvial to the average worker. When it is 
a case of quartz-crushing and elaborate machinery, the average 
worker comes off but indifferently. Mount Morgan and its millions 
have enriched a little local clique of lawyers and butchers. The 
men who have done the actual hard work have been “run” at the 
current wagcs, and have gone their ways unrejoicing. In the settled 
industries all gains are being driven down rapidly to the life- 
line. 

The average selector finds it possible nowadays to gain little more 
than a mere living by the exercise of unremitting and monotonous 
toil. The much-deplored existence of the petty English farmer 
seems to me far the more preferable of the two. Both have enough 
to eat and to be clothed with, and that is about all; but the 
Englishman’s is the better food (the hot, dry Australian climate 
equalises the other item), the superior comfort, the greater social 
pleasure. He is not afflicted with that dreadful isolation which 
makes of so many selectors’ homes intensified, if more vulgarised 
and depraved samples of the life drawn with a pen of fire in 
“ Wuthering Heights.” 

It seems necessary to repeat that a view of the selectors of north- 
eastern Victoria, or of the best coastal patches of New South Wales 
or Queensland (including the small sugar plantations) gives but an 
anticipatory idea of the selectors of the real Interior. On these the 
hand of inevitable social degradation lies heavily. The best of them 
are being driven into the shearing class, the class below them, at 
first in the semi-independent shape of “ cockies,” “‘ supplementing” 
their income as petty proprietors by wage-work, but compelled more 
and more to find that the “ supplementation ” lies in the foundering 
homestead. The worst dip into wilder trades and risk the gaol. 
The railway and the telegraph have ruined the big sheep and cattle- 
thief, as well as the bushranger, and the gains of the rings are 
generally meagre indeed when compared with the risk. 
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I have spoken of the cruel and indeed horrible aspects of the life 
of the Interior. Most of the features are found concentrated in this 
unhappy class. Of cultivation and refinement, so feeble and jejune 
a growth in the richer and better-educated class above them, there 
is in them no trace whatever. Their present state of transition 
isolates them from even that mental exercise which the new ideas 
of union-combinations and of Socialism are making into a vital and 
regenerating force in the class below them. In their attempt after 
the position of aristocrats of labour, occasional employers who are 
above the professional manual workers, they naturally find them- 
selves suspected and often hated to the top of their bent. Then 
there is the bitter sense of the ever-growing emptiness of their 
pretensions, this desperate struggle to maintain the homestead in 
the face of pitiless mortgages, and the inevitable collapse and fall 
exultantly awaited by those on whom they have tried to impose 
themselves. They combat the unions with a savage malignancy, 
only joining them under compulsion, and ready to throw themselves 
in with their hereditary enemies, the squatters, rather than admit 
the equality of this new democracy. 

The life of their womenfolk is pitiable. To the cynical mate- 
rialism of the current ‘“ bush” view of the relations of the sexes 
has been added the acrimony of disappointment, disgust, and des- 
pair, and if this has not already produced a hard, defiant, and shame- 
lessly immoral type, then it speaks well for the happy, pure, and 
affectionate nature of the average Australian woman. And if by 
type is meant dominant type, then this is certainly still the case. 
The manager of a station, smarting at the moment under a 25 per 
cent. reduction of his wages, told me that even a 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion would not drive him to take up a selection. As he was, he 
enjoyed all the comforts and some of the luxuries of life (he meant 
of bush life), and his wages were always so much to the good. Were 
he a selector he would enjoy neither the luxuries nor the comforts, 
and would soon find his land under the thumb of the bank and 
himself under the thumb of the local storekeepers. At the same 
time he realised how inadequately he was paid for the work he did, and 
how ruthlessly his interests were sacrificed by his employers, who, 
to gain their accustomed percentage of profit, struck £100 a year off 
his wages at a blow rather than face any disagreeableness with the 
unions. 

There is something in many of the smaller homesteads, and in the 
manner of life pursued there, that reminds one irresistibly of the 
“ distressful country.” There is the same horrible bareness, the same 
terrible “ ramshackliness,” all the more apparent from the desicca- 
tions of the climate. Perhaps a parallel in every way more satis- 
factory could be found between these Australian “selectors” of 
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the Interior and the “mean whites” of the Southern States of 
America. People are beginning to talk now of the possibilities of 
“civil war’’ between capital and labour, and some such eventuality 
might be possible where capital had a sufficient rank and file to draw 
from. The “mean whites” supplied that rank and file to Jefferson 
Davis and Lee, and another ten or twelve years may give the capi- 
talistic squatters of Australia an organized body of selectors intensely 
hostile to the unionists. Such an eventuality would arrest the 
extinction of the class, though only for a time; for the ultimate 
triumph of the capitalists could only mean the conquest in their 
turn of their now useless allies, and selectors and shearers would 
then pullulate together in a common impotency of degradation. 

Land laws can never succeed in preventing the destiny of up- 
country pastoralism. There is no room for a class of pastoral tenui- 
ores. There is no room for any class intermediate between the large 
wool-growers and the shearers. The fruit selector is equally impos- 
sible as a permanency. The pioneers have done, and are doing, well, 
but that is because capital has not yet turned its attention to the 
industry. When it does, then the selectors will begin to find that 
production on a small scale once more reads want of profits, debt, 
and final absorption in the big “farms.” The trend of things is 
relentlessly towards huge monopolies of capital and labour, and these 
petty intermediate classes, striving to combine a little of both, are 
foredoomed to failure and ultimate extinction. 


IV.—Tue Busu Peorrez. 


I recall with a singular delight my personal memories of many of 
the bush people. . 

It is, indead, the rarest and most felicitous privilege to have been able 
to behold with your own eyes something which has approached, how- 
ever remotely, to the ideal that is in your heart. I have known little 
communities in the Australian bush which, so far as social manner 
went, realised for me much, so much, of what I desired in a democracy. 
The absolute fearless friendliness of the children, their innate feeling 
of the kindly respect due to themselves as to others, their simple and 
expansive intelligence, their unaffected modesty and self-control— 
I have found intercourse with bush children one of the most charming 
things in life! I could have asked nothing better of the gods than 
to have seen children of my own growing up like these, with the 
addition of the one thing needful to make them the democrats of 
the future. Given an education, not the mere seeds, but the perfected 
flower and fruit of the modern culture, “the best that has been 
thought and known in the world” of literature, of science, of art, 
of music, what could not be hoped for from children such as these ? 
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Athens actually existed. The Ideal in thought and word and action 
once was made flesh and dwelt among us, and who shall call it an 
impossible dream for such a miracle to happen again ? 

Little incidents of my intercourse with these boys and girls come 
back to me, and affect me like music or the story of some beautiful 
deed ; incidents, many of them, apparently so obvious and com- 
monplace, but in reality full of a quiet and lovely spiritual signi- 
ficance. I remember, for instance, the second evening of my arrival 
in one of these little communities, coming in home from a walk, and 
passing the houses of some of the permanent station hands. There 
were children at some of the doors, and they called to me by my 
name as I went by, and wished me good-night. First one and then 
another called, and to each I answered good-night, and would have 
added their names if I had known them. Nothing could have been 
prettier. 

School children’s picnics in England are usually rather painful 
things, chiefly owing to the self-conscious predetermined “ affability ” 
of the silly masters and mistresses or ladies and gentlemen who 
manage them, and the resultant géne of the offspring of the “ lower 
orders” keenly aware of themselves as such. Happily the bush 
people do not yet know of claims to social superiority, and behave as 
if all were natural equals. I am at a loss to describe the results to 
English people, who cannot but be shocked to be told of the children 
of shearers and boundary-riders being so much better bred, so much 
more easily unaffected and gentle than those of county people and 
professional people and aristocrats. Probably they will not believe 
it. Nevertheless it is true. Fruit is, of course, a rarity in the bush, 
and I remember when on one of these occasions (a picnic given to all 
the station hands) cases of grapes, peaches, and bananas were opened 
under the trees for the children, I expected a pardonable tendency 
to over-consumption. But nothing of the sort happened. That 
innate Australian sense of moderation, which makes a drunken 
native-born a creature quite abnormal, operated here also. I 
watched the children, sitting chatting in their quiet unembarrassed 
way, eat a bunch of grapes, or a peach, or a banana, enough to satisfy 
them, and then rise to go back again to their games. I recalled 
similar scenes in my native land, and realised what: the glory of 
caste meant for thirty-nine out of the forty millions of us, and how 
blessed a change would take place when it had got a thorough hold 
in Australia and all my soul thrilled to the great idea of the Anglo- 
Australian amalgamation. 

How decisively, too, did these children make for every scrap of 
natural poetry that was to be found in their lives. The love of 
music seems innate in all Australians, and its future effect upon the 
nation is incommensurable. If you ask these children to sing, they 
stand up, with bright unabashed faces, and warble like birds, 
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English “ manners ” will yet, perhaps, teach them how to make mock- 
modest grimaces over it, and their “ barbarism” will be ended. 
When you meet the bush children going to school, some on foot, 
some on horseback, the boys and girls astraddle together, they 
pleasantly salute you, and expect you to do the same to them. Alas, 
they have not yet learned to order themselves lowly and reverently 
to all their betters, and otherwise do their duty in that state of life 
to which it has pleased caste and the modern competitive system 
to call them. 

But let me not seem, in my passion for the bush children, to 
imply that I have not in my memory like incidents of the courtesy 
and kindness of the men and women. Let me tell one, the first 
that comes to me. I heard one night in a big station where I was 
staying that someone I particularly wished to see, a shearer, had 
arrived there but was going away again. I wandered about in 
ineffectual search of him. Chancing to enter the bachelors’ quarters 
(the house of the unmarried station-hands), I found a stranger and 
asked him if he had seen my friend? He said no, but that he had 
heard he was “camping out” down at the old saw-mills. Then, 
seeing that I did not know where this was, he at once got up, saying, 
“T’ll take you there, if you like.” It was a moonless night and the 
path wound about among tanks. We chatted together as we went, 
and presently, sure enough, lit upon my friend stretched out on his 
blanket in the grass. After greeting him, I turned to look for my 
guide, intending to make the two acquainted. But he was gone. 
The simple courtesy and swift and kindly self-effacement of the 
man struck me at once. 

A hundred instances of this delicacy in social intercourse come 
back to me when I think of the bush folk. 

Let me give a very ordinary, typical example of the richer 
qualities of the heart. It was during the full swing of shear- 
ing, with the weather cool and clear and early in the season. 
Everything prompted to rapid and continuous work and depar- 
ture elsewhere in search of further occupation. An old station- 
hand, a man nigh in his dotage and a “pensioner” of the 
squatter’s bounty (which took shape in a solitary dilapidated hut 
and “rations” as the just reward of many years’ labour) got 
drunk one evening and in the morning was missing. The moment 
the news reached the shed, everyone, as the most natural thing in 
the world, stopped work, and went out in organised search parties. 
Late in the afternoon he was found dead, and carried reverently home 
to his hut, a “pensioner” no longer, but merely a man by the dignity 
of death. The “‘shed” stood to lose £15 to £20 over him, say 
10s. per shearer (the pay of fifty sheep shorn), but the only grumbler 
was the squatter, who had not even thanks to offer them for con- 
cerning themselves with the fate of a tool of his, long worn out and 
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flung aside as useless. The different tone, the different temper of 
the two parties to transactions like these may well make disinterested 
creatures muse. 

Oh, the mere money side, it would be in the very worst possible 
taste for ladies and gentlemen to touch upon. Wherefore, when 
justice would decree that this onus rightly belongs, perchance, to 
neither party, why, we let it fall on to the more insignificant, and 
airily talk of the weather or the latest flashy novel. I cannot say 
how often and how flagrantly I have seen the natural generosity 
and goodwill of the average Australian “ put upon” by employers. 
Nay, but it is a broadly human trait, I fancy, and the retribution 
for it all still lies in the future conscience of mankind. 

But let me not seem to idealise my friends. They have (we have seen) 
their limitations, faults, vices. They are heathens with a vanishing 
varnish of the worse side of our current civilisation. Their burlesque 
types are trying enough, but they have (at least, to me) this one 
immense redemption—they are all fearless. You will find loud 
strident boasters here, though their boasting is rarely empty, but 
you will find noone cowed and servile. These are freemen and free- 
women, free boys and free girls, every one of them, and will not 
take the whip from anything born. And that climatic pessimism of 
theirs endows their better moments with the divine tenderness of 
lovers. Patronage they do not understand. If it is very delicate, they 
are puzzled by it; if it is gross, they at first take it as ridiculous; 
if persistent, they resent it to the pitch of violence. Touch their 
hearts, and they laugh as they die for you. You will not (let me 
repeat) find these girls falling into adoring attitudes before the 
alleged “higher type” of civilisation. They look upon love as a 
strict republic, and they will wrestle with you in the spirit of a most 
un-self-sacrificing vehemence. It may not be the realisation of the 
male epicure’s view of marriage, but with a mate who imperiously 
and continuously demands of him his best, all his best, and nothing 
but his best, he stands a chance of evolving his epicureanism into 
manhood and winning a seraph as his reward for innate honesty and 
* grit.” How absolutely gone in these clear lean women’s faces, 
with their honest, critical eyes and decisive lips, is the antique 
insipid prettiness and fashion-plate nullity still so dear to the heart 
of the average Englishwoman! Poor things! the coatings of their 
stomachs have suffered at the hands of Bohea just as much as those 
of their brothers, and one is astonished at the profound and philo- 
sophic pessimism of “ primarily educated ” little girls in their teens, 
whose experience of things extends from the centre of a small selec- 
tion to the circumference of a small district. After all, who but a 
king (I cannot believe it was Solomon, or what is the meaning of a 
venerable reputation and /a vraie gloire ?) would require to have com- 
mitted the vast personal folly of palaces, fortresses, and cities before 
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he found out that the existence of man or woman was altogether 


vanity ? 

But let me not leave this as the last figure struck in upon my 
hasty and inadequate sketch of the perfected sample, the genuine 
type. Let me try rather to fix it in the place which, despite its 
isolation, it is compelled to take in a civilisation, which is to it at 
once so repellent and so fascinating. The following poem, which 
appeared in the last Christmas number of the Bulletin, under a pseu- 
donym, and which is too excellent to be quoted in anything but 
its entirety, voices the gentler and sadder aspectsof “‘ The Sick Bush- 
man in the city.” 


“T had written him a letter which I had, for want of better 
Knowledge, sent to where I met him down the Lachlan, years ago. 
He was shearing when I knew him, so I sent the letter to him, 
Just ‘on spec,’ addressed as follows, ‘Clancy of ‘‘ The Overflow.” ’ 


‘And an answer came, directed in a writing unexpected, 
(Which I think the same was written with a thumb-nail dipped in tar). 
Twas his shearing mate who wrote it, and verbatim I will quote it: 
‘Clancy’s gone to Queensland droving, and we don’t know where he are.’ 


“In my wild erratic fancy visions came to me of Clancy 
Gone a-droving ‘down the Cooper’ where the western drovers go. 
As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy rides behind them singing, 
For the drover’s life has pleasures that the townsfolk never know. 


** And the bush hath friends to meet him, and their kindly voices greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and the river on its bars, 
And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars. 


‘I am sitting in my dingy little office, where a stingy 
Ray of sunlight struggles feebly down between the houses tall, 
And the foetid air and gritty of the dusty, dirty city 
Through the open window floating, spreads its foulness over all. 


‘* And in place of lowing cattle, I can hear the fiendish rattle 
Of the tramways and the ’busses making hurry down the street, 
And the language uninviting of the gutter children fighting, 
Comes fitfully and faintly through the ceaseless tramp of feet. 


** And the hurrying people daunt me, and their pallid faces haunt me, 
As they shoulder one another in their rush and nervous haste, 
With their eager eyes and greedy, and their stunted forms and weedy, 
For townsfolk have no time to grow, they have no time to waste. 


‘** And I somehow rather fancy that I'd like to change with Clancy, 
Like to take a turn at droving where the seasons come and go, 
While he faced the round eternal of the cash-book and the journal— 
But I doubt he’d suit the office, Clancy of ‘The Overflow.’ ” 


Nothing more intimately Australian, nothing so brimful of the 
sad, sweet charm of the bush and the bush life, has been done since 
the man who wrote “ The Sick Stockrider ” went silent. 

Francis ADAMS, 
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My first impression of England was formed in the railway station 
at Dover. I was struck by the quietude, the order, and politeness of 
the officials. No one seemed to raise his voice, there was no con- 
fusion, and yet but little directing. Travelling from France to 
England, I could not but notice the contrast in these particulars 
between Dover and Calais. My second impression was a delightful 
one, and it came to me from the rapidity and smoothness with which 
the train swept forwards through a landscape of wondrous, pastoral 
beauty. When the train pulled up at the station there was no 
sudden shock. The impression of quiet orderliness and practical 
efficience was, at every moment, deepened. Yet the carriages did 
not seem to me to be either as well built or as comfortable as those 
in use on the Continent, and this gave me pause. My third impres- 
sion came from the Custom-house officials at Charing Cross. I was 
astonished by their politeness. I say ‘ astonished,” because I had 
never heard that politeness was a characteristic of the English. 
Travellers of all nationalities have descanted on their brusqueness 
amounting almost to rudeness, and the Englishman when he travels 
abroad is not noted, to say the least of it, for his courtesy. Yet the 
porters and the Custom-house officials struck me by their politeness 
and by their readiness to be serviceable. Having had but little 
sleep on the train or on the boat, I was wearied out and sleepy on 
reaching London. My temper was not at its best, and yet the 
Custom-house officials, in spite of the exceeding strictness of their 
supervision, soothed instead of angering me. They evidently tried 
to do their work with thoroughness and yet as rapidly as possible. 
And this seemed to me to be the truest courtesy they could show to 
tired travellers. 

The next impression was borne in upon me from English 
hotel-life. I did not goto one of the more modern caravansaries 
in Northumberland Avenue, but the hotel is supposed to be an excel- 
lent one ; and after I had slept for a couple of hours in a comfortable 
bed, I asked for my bath. Naturally enough I expected to find 
it exceedingly good. England is the country of the tub. The 
English have made of personal cleanliness a fetish which has 
imposed its worship on all civilised peoples. Here, if anywhere, I 
thought, I shall have a perfect bath. Alas for my expectations! 
The bath was of the most primitive description. To say I was 
astonished is to say but littlk—I was dumbfounded. Since then, of 
course, I have heard various explanations of this strange fact. I 
have been told that in the newer hotels the arrangements for bathing 
are more complete and better equipped; but, as these hotels are 
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notoriously frequented by foreigners, this evasion does not com- 
pletely satisfy me. The true explanation may lie in the fact that 
the Englishman is, above all beings, practical. He wishes to be 
clean, he takes a bath, whether it is a pleasurable or an uncomfort- 
able process matters to him but little. The Englishman is seldom a 
sensualist. It seems strange, however, that the English, who were 
the first to elevate bodily comfort to the dignity of a religion (per- 
haps‘the only cult possible in a materialistic civilisation) should 
allow themselves to be outstripped in devotion. Or is it that they 
hate in everything counsels of perfection, and complacently content 
themselves with the mediocre? Like most foreigners, 1 make no 
real breakfast. After my bath I asked for coffee, and got—a strange 
brew, which I am utterly unable to classify; it was something so 
unnaturally bad, so monstrously unlike any coffee I had ever before 
seen, that I thought some mistake must have been made, and that 
the waiter had brought me a mixture of coffee and stout. I asked 
for another cup. I got it. I did not taste it. By the look and 
smell I recognised my former enemy, and gave myself up cheerfully 
to abstinence. I only mention these incidents because they pre- 
pared me for the disappointments of ordinary English living. The 
rich, of course, live well in all countries. But the English middle 
and lower classes live upon food which can scarcely be called appe- 
tising, in spite of the fact that English beef and mutton is notoriously 
the best in the world. Few arts come naturally to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

To be rightly appreciated, the Englishman must be seen at work. 
In London the policeman directs you, with unfailing courtesy; 
with a wave of his hand he stops the traffic of the most crowded 
thoroughfare, and then calmly conducts an old lady, or an old gen- 
tleman, or a group of children, across the street in safety. The 
policeman is an autocrat, there is no appeal against his authority, and 
yet he is always serviceable and polite. No orders from above would 
make him the willing servant of the people if good qualities were not 
innate in him. Contrast his conduct with the behaviour of a sergent 
de ville in Paris, and my appreciation will at once be justified. Again, 
take the hansom cab-driver, who is content with his simple fare, and 
who, as a rule, is a wonderfully good “ whip.’’ I have seldom suffered 
from rudeness at the hands of any cab-driver in London; but in 
Paris, if your “tip” does not come up to the expectations of the 
cocher—and if he happens to be in an ill-temper, or drunk, his 
expectations are usually fantastic—he will slang you in the vilest 
language, without let or hindrance. I, therefore, infer that punish- 
ment for such offences is more easily secured in London than in 
Paris. The English democracy, it appears, is not yet educated to 
the point of confounding civility with servility. 

I must now give a few instances of unfavourable impressions. 
The public buildings in London, and also the private houses, 
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did not seem to me to be nearly so fine, or so imposing, as are the 
corresponding edifices in Paris and Vienna. As regards the 
private houses, this may be explained by the Continental custom of 
living in flats: but as regards the public buildings, no such explana- 
tion can be offered. There seems to be somethirg mesquin in every- 
thing undertaken by Government or public authorities in England. 
Whether this arises from a fault in the national character, from the 
severity of a practical judgment, which ignores the ornamental, and 
has even but little feeling for the beautiful, I am not prepared to 
say. Compare, for instance, the Bank of England with the Bank of 
France, or the Quai d’Orsay with Whitehall, and you will admit the 
fact, however you may seek to explain it. 

On my first visit to England, I asked myself, one morning, where 
I should go, and’ of course decided first to visit Westminster Abbey. 
The building itself is a beautiful one: it seems to me that enough 
has not been said in praise of it. But the monuments inside are— 
again my English fails me. Things of such grotesque ugliness are 
not to be seen elsewhere in the civilised world. The sense of artistic 
beauty seems to be lacking in the modern Englishman, and this is 
a most terrible shortcoming. The offensive ugliness of those monu- 
ments in the Abbey oppresses me, when I think of them, like a 
nightmare. The English are not an art-loving people, and temples to 
the beautiful are not likely to be erected within these four seas. 

Other unfavourable impressions live with me. Of course, on the 
very first day I was struck with the immensity of London, with the 
ceaseless traffic, and the order which controls it. But then, some of 
the chief business thoroughfares are narrow, winding streets, and 
this entails loss of valuable time. 1 wonder how much the perpetual 
blocking of traffic—say at Newgate Street or Cheapside—costs yearly, 
and whether this sum capitalised would not pay for the widening of 
the streets. It should be taken into account, too, that this evil is 
certain to increase in a sort of geometrical progression with the 
growth of London. The individual Englishman is pre-eminently 
practical and efficient, but when Englishmen act in bodies they leave 
much to be desired. The streets in the world’s capital are insuffi- 
ciently lit with what is evidently a low quality of gas, and electric- 
lights such as delight one in Paris, Vienna, or even Milan, seem 
to be almost unknown. The small extent to which electric-lighting is 
employed in London is, I understand, due to the insane restrictions 
devised by a Radical Minister who, in his hatred of monopolies, 
throttled an infant industry, and deprived Londoners of an almost 
inestimable benefit. But his unwisdom in this matter did not, I 
believe, diminish Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity. 

Germans and Frenchmen, indeed all foreigners, often wonder why 
Englishmen turn up their trousers at the bottoms even in fine weather ; 
they do so simply by reason of unbroken habit—a habit born of 
necessity. Never have I seen streets in Vienna or in Parisin such a 
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dirty state, in such an impassable condition, as the streets of London 
exhibited for weeks together last winter. The streets are as well 
made and almost as well kept up as the boulevards of Paris, but in 
Paris snow has scarcely ceased to fall when it is swept off every 
boulevard and every chief artery of commerce. In London the 
snow is allowed to freeze on the streets, and is then tardily, pain- 
fully, and in piecemeal fashion shovelled into embankments of frozen 
mud, which are hideous and uncomfortable, to say the least of them. 
Here the English practical sense is manifestly at fault. I under- 
stand from my friends that the disgraceful condition of the 
London streets in winter-time or during rain is due to the 
fact that in London there is no competent municipal autho- 
rity as there is in every other European capital. : In London, 
they tell me, the parish system still obtains, and the various parish 
authorities are not adequately supervised, As a witty Conser- 
vative friend said to me one day, “The streets of London afford 
an object-lesson in the blessings of local self-government.” But 
fancy such a condition of streets in London! London is to-day 
the business centre of the world ; it is the banking-house, the mart and 
exchange of the world; it is the richest of cities; and yet for months 
together the inhabitants of this great capital put up with a condition 
of the streets and squares such as cannot be found elsewhere west of 
Constantinople. The English must be a very patient people; they 
must expect little from constituted authorities, for they get little. 

Numberless instances of bad government recur to memory. 
For example, no one would compare the postal arrangements 
in Germany with those which obtain in Great Britain. The 
German postal system affords every convenience known here— 
and how many more. Let us take but one. You can telegraph 
money from one end of the German Empire to the other. You pay, 
let us suppose, a thousand marks into the Post Office in Berlin, and 
in half-an-hour it is paid across the counter to your son’s demand in 
Heidelberg or Hamburg. The petit bleu of the Paris Post Office, too, is 
unknown in London. Of course, I refer to the Télégramme Postale. In 
Paris you can write a letter on a sort of stiff blue paper with adhesive 
edges, which you fold and direct, and which then reaches its address 
within the city limits in about half an hour, at a cost of fivepence. 
These conveniences and many more of the same sort are totally 
unknown in London. And yet I understand that the Post Office in 
Great Britain is a source of immense revenue to the State. Again, the 
telephone service in London is so execrably bad that one cannot be 
surprised at the slight progress it has made in public favour. It can- 
not be compared in efficiency with that offered in half a dozen 
Continental capitals. Such examples of inefficiency and backward- 
ness in great institutions cannot, I imagine, be referred with justice 
to the innate Conservatism of the English people. Forty years ago 
the English postal service was the best in the world; to-day it has 
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been outstripped, apparently because Government Departments in 
England are badly administered. Whether this in turn is due to 
the Party system of Government, which places orators and not spe- 
cialists at the head of great departments of State, I am unable to decide. 
This explanation has more than once been offered to me in England, 
but it scarcely seems to be satisfactory. The democratic system of 
government obtains in France, and yet the postal arrangements in 
Paris are better than those of London. No. Everything in Great 
Britain ordered by Government seems mesquin and inefficient, but 
the reason of this lies, it seems to me, in some defect in the character 
of the people. The national business, I understand, is shockingly 
badly managed by Parliament. Business men complain of private- 
bill legislation as costly in the extreme and very slow. The English, 
it appears, are more interested in the rhetoric of Mr. Gladstone than 
in good administration. Seriously, one asks one’s self, are they 
becoming unpractical? Whatever the reason may be, the fact seems 
to be undeniable that, even in the practical dealings of life, the 
English no longer lead the world as they did half a century ago. 
Let us now take another instance of what seems bad govern- 
ment. One evening, I remember, a friend from one of the embassies 
came to my hotel to take me to his Club; it was about half- 
past eleven o’clock, or perhaps a quarter to twelve, the time 
at which people return home from theatres or evening enter- 
tainments. I wanted to take a hansom; he assured me the 
club was only a few minutes’ walk distant, and so we set forth 
on foot. Never had I undergone such an experience. Loose 
women crowded the pavements of Piccadilly, setting law, order, 
and common decency at defiance; these women were not content 
with soliciting you, they laid hands upon you, forcible hands, 
vengeful hands, and remedy there was none. The policeman, so 
serviceable in the daytime, seemed now, when he was most needed, 
to be non-existent. I confess that after being stopped forcibly three or 
four times, I took a cab to avoid the nuisance. This evil scarcely admits 
of explanation or of excuse, and the apathy shown by the authorities 
and by the people is altogether unaccountable. Various explanations 
of this fact have been offered to me by my English friends. I have 
been told that the Puritans object to houses of ill-fame, and have 
them all closed by the police authorities; but to turn thousands of 
prostitutes loose upon the most frequented thoroughfares, to allow 
them all licence, elsewhere unheard of, in public, and to the dis- 
comfort and disgust of every decent citizen, is something worse than 
puritanical, it is irrational, disgraceful. In this sea of vice the 
policeman, whom in daytime I so much honour, is submerged. So 
far as I have seen, European civilisation offers no spectacle so heart- 
rending as the streets of London exhibit about midnight. Ladies 
cannot go home from the theatre on foot, the streets are impass- 
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able, delivered over to the lawlessness of the vile. Decidedly the 
English are patient of misgovernment; perhaps centuries of liberty 
have taught them to be patient—but they are patient, patient as 
Issachar. 

One of the first places of amusement I went to in London hap- 
pened to be the Alhambra Music Hall. The entertainment was, of 
its kind, good, but what struck me was the quietude, decorum, and 
order kept throughout the house. Now, compare the. Alhambra in 
this respect with the Folies Bergére at Paris, If a man goes to 
the Folies Bergére in evening dress, he is sure to be accosted by 
loose women three or four times on his way to his seat; but no 
one speaks to you at the Alhambra unless you first speak to them. 
In fact, the streets of Paris in this respect are as much superior 
to the streets of London as the Folies Bergére is inferior to the 
Alhambra ; but, of course, it is preferable to have a disorderly music- 
hall rather than disorder in a public street. Why the streets of 
London are allowed to become impassable at night, I am at a loss to 
imagine, unless, indeed, the practical sense of the individual English- 
man is lost whenever he acts in concert with others. For order 
and decorum form the “note” of English life. I have been struck 
by this again andagain. For instance, go to any of the restaurants 
to dinner—to the Bristol or Berkeley, let us say. The first time I 
went to the Berkeley, I was impressed with the decorum which 
prevailed there. Every one spoke in the most quiet way, so as not 
to disturb his neighbour; there were no loud orders given—in fact, 
the tone was the tone of a well-bred sa/on rather than what one finds 
in most of the restaurants in Continental cities, though in Paris and 
in Italy there are restaurants where the same tone prevails. There 
is an air of distinction in this English quietude and respect for the 
the comfort of others which is most impressive. Here are people, 
one says to oneself, who are as slow to give offence as they are manful 
in resisting it. I can well believe what I have been told, that if 
one hears loud voices in a restaurant in London, the offenders are 
either of a low class or Americans or foreigners. But why can’t 
some order be maintained in the streets ? 

I have been impressed everywhere in England by the physique of 
the people and by their sturdy bearing: it is evidently a strong and 
vigorous race. But in no other European country are the better 
classes so much finer physically than the lower. The English 
gentleman seems to me to be the finest human animal in the world. 
But the lower classes—and they are after all the majority—are not 
exceptionally robust. They do not seem to be stronger than Germans 
or Russians. Yet the race on the whole is eminently healthy-looking, 
with health as its characteristic rather than refinement of feature 
or splendour of colouring. The women are good-looking and the 
children are more beautiful than any others I have seen in the 
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world. The air of health and of physical strength is, of course, 
due to the habit of constant outdoor exercise, and this it is which 
makes the life at English country houses so enjoyable. What can 
be healthier, for instance, than the life in one of the country houses 
in Scotland? The air is splendid, the scenery beautiful—in fact, 
everything conduces to that perfect health of the body which is 
seen nowhere else at such perfection as in Great Britain. In some 
of these great houses I have enjoyed living untroubled by any 
thought. After a long day’s shooting, a warm bath, and a perfect 
dinner, I have lounged in the smoking-room in a state of semi- 
torpor, feeling assured that not even an Eskimo after a full meal of 
whale-blubber could possibly be more “comfortable.” But why 
is not Scotland re-afforested? Hundreds and hundreds of square 
miles of those Highland hills and valleys are perfectly adapted to the 
growing of trees, and forests scientifically cultivated, as in France 
and Germany, are no mean source of income. Or is it true, as I 
have been told, that in this case the luxurious self-indulgence of the 
few rich is allowed to turn land which might be a source of national 
wealth into a—deer-run ? 

The subject of forestry in England might be used as an example 
of a national shortcoming. A hundred years ago Englishmen were 
incontestably the best foresters in the world. They were the first to 
teach how trees should be cultivated, and how rough Nature could 
be made beautiful by that finest art which excludes artificiality. All 
over Germany the public parks are still called Englische Garten, as 
in Munich and Dresden, in honour of the Englishmen who were 
called upon to form and fashion these pleasure-grounds. But since 
Germany and France have established Government schools of forestry, 
English pre-eminence in this art has ceased to exist. The English 
foresters had learned their craft by experience, but in the schools of 
France and Germany their experience has been supplemented by 
scientific knowledge. There are, I understand, no schools of forestry 
in Great Britain. And so it comes about that when Englishmen 
are needed in India, in the department of Woods and Forests, they 
have to be sent for two years to the schools of Germany and France 
at the expense of the English Government to learn their business. 
To a foreigner no single fact in connection with England could be 
more astonishing than this, or more luminous. It shows a con- 
tempt on the part of the English people for scientific education, 
which is certain, if uncorrected, to have no small influence upon 
their future. Nor does this strange fact stand alone, as a solitary 
example of, let us call it, narrowmindedness. Half a century ago 
the roads throughout Great Britain were the best in the world. The 
English, in fact, taught all civilised peoples the value of good roads, 
and how they should be made. To-day the roads in England are 
certainly inferior to the roads in Germany and France. It may, of 
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course, be said that the military requirements of these Continental 
nations have made the best possible roads a condition of existence, 
but still as the best roads are now universally acknowledged to be 
the cheapest, it seems strange that the pioneers of road-making 
should have been so far outstripped. Here, as in other departments 
of life, the individual Englishman proved the superiority of his prac- 
tical judgment over the individual German or Frenchman, but as 
soon as the question became one for the Government, the English 
were surpassed. Perhaps the explanation is that the schools, if 
indeed there be any in England in which road-making is studied as 
a science, are inferior to those of Germany and France. The English 
appear to make roads still by rule of thumb, by what they com- 
placently call “practical methods.” And, as we have seen, their 
forestry suffers from the same cause. We seem here to have come 
to a real defect in the national character. 

Almost the first thing which strikes a foreigner in talking to 
Englishmen, even of the best class, is the scarcely-veiled contempt 
with which they all speak of book-learning. I was astonished once 
to find that a gentleman who had been mentioned with unfeigned 
respect as “a good man all round,” was not of a high order of intel- 
ligence. A fine rider, sportsman, and cricketer, his accomplishments 
were mainly physical. English schoolboys, I am assured, think 
more of bodily strength and nimbleness than of study, and their 
heroes are not scholars, or thinkers, or artists, but athletes. And 
this boyish and extravagant cult of the body is universal in England. 
Almost every Englishman one meets, quotes with high approval the 
saying which is ascribed to the Duke of Wellington, that ‘‘ Waterloo 
was won on the playing-fields of Eton.” Yet it is even now scarcely 
doubtful that the Waterloos of the future, at least, will be won by 
the head rather than by the arms and legs, useful as these are. And 
what about the industrial battles of our time? Some of the gravest 
shortcomings of the English to-day can be ascribed to the national 
contempt for science, and learning, and art. And as science in our 
time is coming more and more to rule industry, their contempt for it 
is already handicapping them in the race of life. A year or so ago 
Mr. Goschen delivered a speech in which he exemplified, in many 
ways, the necessity of education in our industrial civilisation. He 
drew attention to the fact that German clerks were ousting English- 
men from situations in the City simply because they were better 
educated. The German’s knowledge of two or three languages gave 
him the superiority. Mr. Goschen showed, too, that English trade 
with the Continent and, indeed, with all foreigners, is suffering 
because English commercial travellers are generally ignorant of the 
language of their customers. He dwelt upon the value of technical 
education, and deplored the rarity of technical schools in Great 
Britain. But, in spite of the fact that the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer spoke wisely and with authority, his words appear to 
have remained without effect. 

The education of the poorer classes in England still leaves much 
to be desired. Technical instruction is to the poor of the nineteenth 
century what the apprenticeship system was to the same classes in 
the fifteenth, and technical instruction in England is in an embryonic 
condition. The education of the middle classes in England is 
incredibly bad, and that of the richer classes may be described in a 
phrase. Three-fourths of all the schools for higher education which 
can be found to-day in England were in existence in the time of 
Elizabeth. Yet the needs of a population of less than five millions 
in the sixteenth century can surely not be compared to those of a 
population of twenty-five millions in the nineteenth. It is not my 
business unduly to labour this theme. It seems probable to me, 
however, that some of the glories of those “spacious days” of the 
great Queen may be attributed to the love of learning which was 
then as characteristic of Englishmen as contempt of it is to-day. 
Fancy an Erasmus of the nineteenth century coming to England 
to learn Greek, or, indeed, anything else! 

“Tn our time,” Goethe said, “ victory will be with the specialists,” 
and yet there are not a few special industries and arts in which no 
training or teaching worthy of the name can be found in Great 
Britain. The characteristic desire of this age is a longing to touch 
life at many points, to give the freest scope to that differentiation of 
faculty by means of which alone the individual can attain his highest 
development. It would be true to say that in this essential point 
life in England to-day is poorer than life in Germany or in France. 

Some years spent in England have taught me to regard the 
English with respect. I think of them as strong, healthy, human 
beings, with some high moral qualities, such as a keen sense of 
justice and a certain stability of character which corresponds almost 
exactly to their physique. But they are neither flexible nor many- 
sided ; they represent the powers of the past, but they are not so 
well adapted to victorious supremacy in the present, and still less in 
the future. And if ina forthcoming paper I write much more frankly 
than I have here written of their shortcomings (for as yet I have but 
touched the externals, as it were, of their life) I shall do so because 
they can afford to hear the truth. It may be that some of my 
opinions are ill-founded, that many of my judgments are crude by 
reason of ignorance, but none of my views are inspired by spite or 
malice. I have found in England a generous hospitality and fair 
play in the struggle for existence. I am indebted therefore to the 
English for much. I can do no harm by writing what I honestly 
think of them—TI may possibly do some little good. 

A Son or Apa. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tue following work, though it has the form of a novel, yet for certain 
singular reasons hardly deserves the name. It is based from end to end on 
authentic records of fact; and it is virtually a personal memoir of the most 
daring and unreserved kind—so unreserved, indeed, that I am justified in 
making the disclosure only because death, distance, and circumstance, as 
well as literary disguise, have placed the characters dealt with beyond all 
reach of recognition. That this is the case will be made quite plain to the 
reader by a short account of how I obtained my materials, what those 
materials were, and the manner in which they have been treated. 

I happened to be staying at a country house on the Continent a year or so 
after the publication of a now celebrated book. That book was the Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtcheff ; and as several of the party then present were reading 
it, it was not unnatural that it should be continually discussed and alluded 
to. There was one lady, however—a Countess Z——, a Hungarian, whose 
interest in it struck me as being keener than on ordinary grounds could be 
accounted for; and whilst sitting with her on a pleasant afternoon in a 
pavilion by the side of a lake, and talking idly of any triviality that sug- 
gested itself, she recurred to the subject so abruptly and with such an air 
of abstraction, that I felt convinced it was constantly occupying her mind. 
Her remark was not very striking, and it required no particular answer, so 
by way of showing her that I was civil enough to be attending, I gave 
expression to a thought which had often before occurred to me. 

‘* What a pity,” I said, ‘that a woman like Marie Bashkirtcheff, with 
such resolute frankness, and such power of self-observation, should have 
died before her experiences were better worth observing. She often tells us 
herself that she has nothing in her life to hide. A woman who can say 
that has not much to reveal. It does not mean merely that she has not 
lived badly—it means also that she has not lived at all.”’ 

My companion fixed her eyes on me with an odd look of inquiry. 

‘*Do you remember this?” I went on. ‘There is one thing and one 
thing only which Marie Bashkirtcheff seems to wince at recording; 
and that thing, she exclaims passionately, sullied her whole life. Do 
you remember what it was? It was a single kiss on the forehead which 
she gave to an uninteresting boy. A woman who can think herself sullied 
by a childish trifle like that knows no more of life than a man can know 
of partridge-shooting who feels disgraced as a sportsman by a splash of 
mud on his shoe.” 

‘Tell me,” said the countess with a slight access of irony, ‘‘ how deep in 
the mud must a woman walk before a man considers her progress inter- 
esting ?”’ 

‘* He doesn’t want her,” I said, “to walk in the mud at all. When you 
ask that question you are running away with a word. What he wants her 
to experience is not the dirt of life, but the depths. The woman we are 
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speaking of thad only paddled in the shallows, and she thought herself 
drowning when a ripple broke over her ankles. I confess I am irritated by 
this super-sensitive delicacy ; and yet, after all, it is that very quality which, 
if she had ever really lived, would have made her Journal such a revelation. 
I wish,” I went on, as my thoughts more or less ran away with me, ‘I 
wish that this woman, with all her moral daintiness, had been swept off her 
feet by some real and serious passion. I wish that with soul and body she 
had gone through the storm and fire: that what she had once despised and 
dreaded, had become the desire of her heart; and that she had found herself 
rejecting, like pieces of idle pedantry, the principles on which once she 
prided herself as being part of her nature. What an astonishment and what 
an instruction she would have been to herself during the process! Think 
how she would have felt each part of it—the degradation, the exaltation, 
the new weakness, the new strength, the bewilderment, the transfiguration ! 
Could she only have known all this, and have written it down honestly, she 
then would have given us a human document indeed.” 

Countess Z remained silent for a moment or two. At last she said, 
“T am thinking over a practical matter. I possess a certain something, and 
I am thinking whether I will show it to you. Tell me,” she went on with 
a laugh, “‘do you think you would care to see it?” 

To this riddle only one answer was possible. ‘‘ Anything which you 
think worth showing me I am sure I shall think worth seeing.” 

‘“‘ Ah,” she replied, ‘‘ but you will have to do more than see it. This is 
something which you will have to pore and puzzle over, and if you don’t 
take enough trouble about it to thoroughly try your temper, I shall discover 
how apathetic you have been, and consider you have abused my confidence. 
You are perhaps prepared to hear that what I speak about is a collection of 
manuscripts.” 

“‘ Are they yours ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Only,” she said, “in the sense that they are my property. They were 
left me by the writer, who died a few months ago. She was a beautiful 
woman, and you know something about her; but not much, or I can't tell 
what would have happened to you.” 

“ Go on,” I said ; ‘‘ this is indeed interesting.” 

“‘ If you really meant,” she replied, ‘‘ what you were just now saying, it 
ought to be far more interesting to you, than you have the least reason to 
suppose, Shall I tell you what the manuscript is? It is an imaginary con- 
tinuation of Marie Bashkirtcheff's Journal, in which she is represented as 
undergoing the exact fate you were wishing for her. I suspect, too,’ she 
continued, ‘‘ that it is something more than that. Indeed, I am certain that 
it is; but you must read it first, and I will talk it over with you afterwards. 
If you care to have it, it shall be sent to your room to-night.” 

Countess Z was as good as her word. I was tempted for a moment 
to think she was even better, when, on going upstairs to bed, I saw lying on 
my table, not what I had pictured to myself—a small unpretending. packet, 
which I could have heldinmy hand, and put with my pocket-handkerchief under 
my pillow, but a great folio volume bound like a photographic scrap-book, the 
sight of which filled me with dismay. When, however, I opened it, I was at 
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once reassured and puzzled. It was a scrap-book in reality, not in appear- 
ance only ; and its bulk was explained by the fact that its leaves were of 
thick cartridge-paper, and that the manuscript, whose sheets varied in size 
and appearance, had been pasted on to these, with a liberal allowance of 
margin. I realized presently the reason of such an arrangement. The 
Imaginary Journal, as Countess Z had called it, was not entirely a 
journal, and was not entirely imaginary. I could see, it is true, that some 
single thread of narrative, in a feminine handwriting, ran through the whole 
volume ; but this was broken by pages after pages of letters, by scraps of 
poetry, and various other documents, all in the handwriting of a man, and 
all—as it seemed—originals. ‘‘ These,” I said to myself, “ are fragments of 
actual life: ’’ and a glance which I took at a few scattered passages was 
enough to convince me that such was indeed the case. There was no mis- 
taking the matter; for one or two of the letters bore traces of post-marks, 
which had indented them through their envelopes, The only thing that 
seemed strange to me was that any man in his senses should have cared to 
entrust to the post certain of the passages I had glanced at. My curiosity 
was so completely roused that I turned to the narrative, which I concluded 
would explain the whole. I began at the beginning ; it was striking eleven 
when I did so; and I did not close the volume till nearly four in the morn- 
ing, by which time I had read it through to the end. 

It was a singular record, not only on account of its contents, but of the 
manner in which it seemed to have been composed. The greater part of 
the narrative was just what I had been led to expect—an imaginary Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtcheff, during an imaginary continuation of her life. This 
was written in French ; and there was an obvious effort, at first, at repro- 
ducing the tone and manner of the original. It was an effort, however, which 
was not very successful; and the authoress soon abandoned it, or rather 
forgot to make it, As she didso, she became more and more interesting ; 
until gradually, instead of reading the literary exercise of an amateur, I 
seemed to be listening to the voice of a living woman who was confessing to 
me. The very defects of her style, which, though generally clear and 
straightforward, yet often broke down with a sort of pathetic helpless- 
ness, contributed to this illusion. I felt each time this happened, that a 
woman’s eyes were looking at me, and that her lips, as she spoke, had a 
deprecating smile on them, or that they trembled. Had she written far 
better the effect would have been far less vivid. To a critic, no doubt, her 
triumph would not have seemed a very legitimate one: but I found as I read 
on, that it became even more complete. The deeper the emotions she had to 
express, the more crude and fragmentary was the form in which she attempt- 
ed to express them; and the result was that her baffled and crippled sentences, 
her abrupt transitions, and odd lapses of grammar, though they could hardly 
be said to constitute a good description of what she professed to have felt, 
seemed to be more than that :—they seemed to be a visible witness of its 
reality, as if her language had been broken by it, like a forest broken by a 
storm, or as if it were some living tissue, wounded and quivering with sensation. 

But there were further peculiarities about the narrative, besides those of 
style. Beginning as it did in the form of a journal, and maintaining for 
the most part this form throughout, it suddenly assumed at intervals that 
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of an ordinary novel. The writer herself was spoken of in the third person ; 
scenes were described at which she was not present; and the unspoken 
thoughts of a certain man were set forth by her as if he was avowedly a 
character of her own creation. When I first came upon a passage of this 
sort its effect naturally was to dispel the impression which had been growing 
on me, that the imaginary Journal was imaginary in name only. The whole 
thing at once seemed to be artificial, and instead of interesting fact, to be 
very childish fiction. Before long, however, I began to make discoveries, 
by which my original impression was not only restored, but strengthened. 
I have said that the woman’s narrative was broken in many places by the 
insertion of various documents, evidently written by a man. The first of 
these was a letter which the imaginary Marie Bashkirtcheff was made to say 
in her Journal she had received from a particular person. The sentiments 
expressed, and the events alluded to in it, all fitted completely the situation 
that had been described by her; but there was one discrepancy—every 
proper name was different. According to the Journal the letter came from 
St. Petersburg; in reality, it bore the address of a well-known club in 
Vienna. According to the Journal, the writer was a Russian ; quite another 
story was betrayed by his clear signature: and all the subsequent docu- 
ments by the same hand, whether they were letters, or verses, or, as some 
of them were, mere nondescript fragments, bore to the woman’s narrative 
a relation substantially similar. This, however, is not the whole of the 
matter. One of the fragments, I have mentioned, seemed, as I read it, to 
be familiar to me ; and I asked myself where I could have come across any- 
thing like it before. In a moment I recollected. It was in that very 
volume ; it was in one of those parts of the narrative which were written 
in the form of a novel. The passage I am referring to described the thoughts 
of a man as he sat dejected and solitary, looking at a woman’s photograph ; 
and I had been surprised at the insight it displayed into the mysteries of 
the male heart. I now saw that the whole was taken almost literally from 
a confession that had been made by the very man himself who was in 
question. Nor did this case stand alone. I continually came afterwards 
on others of the same kind. Descriptions, conversations, verses, philo- 
sophical and literary reflections, and pieces of self-analysis—things like 
these which occurred in the writings of the man, had, I discovered, been 
incorporated into the writings of the woman, she having changed hardly 
anything but the names. This change she had carried out consistently. 

It may well be imagined that, after only one reading of it, a volume com- 
piled so strangely left me in considerable perplexity ; and for half the night 
I lay considering what was the explanation of it. But the following 
morning I went through it more carefully ; and when, later in the day, I 
again met Countess Z——, I had come, as I was able to tell her, to a 
definite conclusion about part of it. So far as it related to the man, the 
story revealed in it was a true one; that man’s life, for some reason or 
other, had had a special interest for the woman who wrote the Journal ; 
by some means or other she had possessed herself of many of its secrets ; 
and she had conceived the idea of at once describing and hiding it in what, 
with a reader, should pass for a work of fiction. Farther, she had wavered 
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in her mind as to the form which this work should take—whether it should 
be that of a fictitious journal or of a novel: for it was evident now to me 
that the contents of the volume as they stood were merely a rough and 
experimental copy, interspersed with raw materials, of which as yet she 
had used part only. 

“$0 much,” I said to Countess Z——, ‘‘must be plain to any one. 
That, however, is only one half of the question, and as to the other half, I 
am altogether in doubt. The man’s story is true, but then there is the story 
of the woman. Is that true also? Or was it merely constructed by the 
authoress in order to suit the dramatic requirements of the other? I have 
sometimes inclined to the first view, sometimes to the second. There are 
certain scenes and feelings described by her in a way in which a woman 
could not have described them—lI constantly said this—if they had not 
been part of her own actual life; and yet, on the other hand, I constantly 
said also, would any woman, if they had been, have had the courage to 
describe them ? There is another supposition which once or twice occurred 
to me, and that is, that though her whole story is true, it is the story not 
of the authoress but of some other woman, who had revealed it to her. I 
thought, you see, that though she might have shrunk from describing 
herself, she might yet have had nerve enough fora post-mortem examination 
of a sister.” 

‘*Your supposition is wrong,” said Countess Z quietly. ‘It is her 
own story. She has changed, as you have observed, the names of places 
and people ; and also a number of other accidental circumstances: but so 
far as essentials are concerned, she has, to the best of my belief, not written 
a word that is not absolutely true. In that volume you have her life, and 
the life of another, turned literally inside out.” 

“And do'you mean to tell me,” I exclaimed, ‘‘that a woman of position 
and reputation, a woman too so sensitive as she must have been, and in some 
ways so extraordinarily innocent, really proposed to publish such a con- 
fession about herself, with such a mere pretence of a veil thrown over her 
own identity ? There are things in that Journal which the most callous 
woman would hide.” 

‘‘There is nothing in that Journal,” said Countess Z , ** which a 
callous woman could feel ; and it is the sensitive women, and not the callous 
ones, for whom confession is sometimes a necessity. The veil, however, 
which you think so transparent, would really have been thick enough for 
every practical purpose. This hidden drama of which you have just seen the 
record, was unsuspected by anyone during the life-time of the two chief 
actors. It is not likely to be suspected, now that they both are dead. The 
very people who knew them whilst it was in progress, and indeed took un- 
conscious parts in it, would never from any account of it, be likely to con- 
nect it with them, unless persons and localities were mentioned by their 
actual names: so the changes made by the authoress, slight as you may 
think them, would have been more than sufficient, supposing her book had 
been published, to have preserved her secret from even her own acquaint- 
ance. And now,” Countess Z—— continued, “I will ask your opinion 
about this. I have several times wondered during the last few weeks 
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whether some one might not be found who could take the volume in hand 
and do for my poor friend what she had herself intended to do with it— 
work up its contents into some presentable form, and publish it. Do you 
think that a book like that would be found generally interesting ?” 

“That would depend largely,” I said, ‘‘ on how it happened to be written. 
The whole of the materials would have to be recast ; for as they stand they 
are not a story in any literary sense ; though they enable us, or rather force 
us, to construct one out of them for ourselves. But supposing that the story 
in question were to be told in an adequate way—and by this I mean only 
one very simple thing: I mean in such a way as to impress the reader with 
the truth of it—no novel that I have read for years, would for me personally 
have half so much meaning or interest.’’ 

“‘T have thought,” said Countess Z , ‘of writing to our Hungarian 
novelist J. , and asking him to look at the manuscripts, and see if he 
could make anything out of them: but I have now got a new project, and 
you must tell me honestly what you think of it; for it is to make that 
proposal not to him, but to you. There are several reasons,” she continued, 
‘‘ why, if you care to undertake it, you would be specially suited to the task. 
The characters, as you have seen, have a certain connection with England ; 
and an Englishman would understand them far better than a Hungarian. 
There is one reason: here is another. You know Hungary, or at least 
certain parts of it; and it so happens that some of the places where you 
stayed, are the very places in which some of the incidents of the story 
happened. But now I am coming to a better reason still. Do you re- 
member that, when you were staying at Schloss S——, you made an expedi- 
tion to Count D ’s villa, at N , @ house on the slope of a hill, just 
under a ruined castle ?”’ 

“How,” I exclaimed, “could you possibly know that? For it was not 
—I am certain—one of the things I told you about.” 

“No,” she said, ‘‘ but Countess D—— is my sister. I often stay there ; 
and a little white boudoir, into which I know you went, opening out of the 
hall, is my own room. You needn’t stare at ‘me as if you thought I was a 
witch. My sister and I arrived there the day after your visit. I heard of 
you from the housekeeper ; and in particular I heard this. Of all the pic- 
tures—and they are many of them supposed to be interesting—you would 
look at none but three miniatures in my boudoir—three miniatures in a case, 
all of the same woman. You couldn’t be got away from them.” 

‘“‘ This is perfectly true,” I said, ‘‘I see them distinctly still. The woman 
had a dress of a different colour in each. There was a brown dress, a purple 
dress and a red one with white spots on it. And what did her face mean ? 
Was it guilt, or innocence, or passion, or aspiration? It was a sort of 
chameleon, and it meant them all by turns. That, at least, is what I thought 
afterwards. I only felt at the time as if there were some philtre in the ivory.”’ 

“‘ That,” said Countess Z , ‘is the woman who wrote the Journal. It 
is her life and soul that I am now preparing to commit to you. Ah,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I have touched you, I see, at last. Do you consent? Will you 
refuse what I ask you? Come,” she went on, “ bring down the book into the 
library. We shall not be disturbed there, and we will look it over together.” 
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I brought it. She turned to something which I had not before noticed— 
a pocket inside one of the covers, and she extracted from i ‘a piece of thin 
note-paper. ‘‘ Look at this,” she said. ‘‘ You have probably™not seen it. 
It is the dedication which the authoress meant to have prefixed to*her book ; 
and it will show you how completely you will be fulfilling her wishes if you 
will only write and publish that book as her proxy.” 

What she held out to me was merely a few lines. I recognised the hand 
with which the perusal had made me familiar ; but, to my surprise, what I 
now saw was written not in French but in English, and not in the English 
of a foreigner. The Countess had called it a ‘ Dedication”: the writer 
herself had given it a different title, which was ‘‘ Consecration.” Then 
came some words, well known to an English reader, but seeming strange 
when appropriated here: ‘‘ To the sole and only begetter of this volume.” 
And then came what follows: ‘‘ You by whose side I shall lie, in a wicker 
coffin like yours, with whose bones my bones shall mingle, and whose flesh 
I shall meet again in the sap of the violets above our grave, I have done my 
best, whilst waiting to come back to you in death, to perpetuate in this 
book neither your life nor mine, but that one single life into which both our 
lives were fused. Were my power as a writer equal to my love as a woman, 
that life should live in these pages, as it lived and breathed once in our now 
lonely bodies. I would make it live—all of it; I would keep back nothing ; 
for perfect love casts out shame. But if anyone should think that I ought 
to blush for what I have written, I should be proud if, in witness of my 
love for you, every page of it were as crimson as a rose.” 

When I had finished reading this I found my companion looking at me 
with an expression of triumph at the interest which was no?doubt visible in 
my face. ‘I told you,” she said, “that you knew something of my 
authoress ; and wasn’t I right in adding that if you had known more, I 
should have been afraid to predict the consequences ? Come,’’ she went on, 
**have I not won my cause? Youcannot refuse me now: your heart is in 
the work already.”’ 

“It is,’ I said. ‘I confess it. But still I foresee difficulties—some of 
them specially incident to writing such a book in English. Give me to-day 
to think the matter over : and to-morrow I will tell you what I can really do.” 

The difficulties which had first struck me, and which first engaged my 
attention, were those which, in spite of what Countess Z had said, I 
thought might be experienced in concealing the identity of the characters ; 
and the following day I pointed many cases out to her, where more disguise 
‘would be necessary than a mere change of name. On second thoughts she 
‘was disposed to admit this; but, on the other hand, she now went on to 
explain to me a variety of things which the manuscript only imperfectly 
indicated, such as the position and circumstances of each of the characters 
mentioned in it, and the precise extent to which the salient facts of the 
story escaped the notice of the society in the midst of which they occurred. 
And the result was to convince me that she had been substantially right 
from the first, and that the book she was anxious I should attempt might, 
without any imprudence, be so written as to be minutely and literally true, 
not only in all essentials, but in point even of local colour—indeed that 
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many of the facts would be disguised most completely, if they were taken 
from the manuscript without any change at all. 

That book accordingly is now offered to the reader. As to what the 
changes are which I have been obliged to make, I cannot say more, or the 
object of those changes would be defeated. For the method of narration 
and for the style, indeed, I am myself of course responsible; but whatever 
may be thought of this part of the book, and whatever else I may or may 
not have contributed to it, I can say of it at least one thing with confidence, 
even if it is not a piece of literature, it is a piece of life: it is genuinely a 
human document. 

And this brings me to a very important point. It is precisely because the 
book is true in this wide sense that there are certain difficulties, as I said 
to Countess Z , Specially incident to its being produced in English. In 
the English fiction of to-day, it is a universal rule that the men, and 
especially the women, with whom the reader is invited to sympathise, shall 
always stop short in their relations to one another at a certain point, what- 
ever may be their dispositions and circumstances. It is also a rule equally 
universal, that any grave transgression of the conventional moral code, shall 
entail on its transgressors some appropriate punishment, or at all events 
that it shall not end in their happiness. In the present book neither of 
these rules is observed. The characters violate the first; their history 
violates the second ; and the reason is that this book is true to life, whilst 
to a great part of life the rules are absolutely untrue. The fact remains, 
however, that in this country these rules supply to a numerous class of 
readers a sort of moral standard by which all fiction is judged; and the 
book is consequently one to which many people may raise objections. I 
think it best to admit this fact plainly; and to state, in a brief and general 
way, how I should answer such objections myself, supposing them to be 
really raised. I should not consider it a sufficient answer to say that every 
detail mentioned in it was taken from actual life; for it is quite possible so 
to select such details, as to misrepresent the life of which they formed a part, 
and to convey a false idea of human nature generally. This, in my judg- 
ment, is precisely what is done by M. Zola. His fault is not that he 
exhibits the operation of certain passions, which our English novelists for- 
bear altogether to deal with. It is that he represents those passions as 
covering a larger field than they do; and that the other elements of life, 
which are of at least equal importance, are dwarfed by this treatment into a 
grotesquely false insignificance. This is not the fault, however, of such 
writers as M. Zola only. It is the fault of writers such as Miss Yonge also, 
and if we try both by the same severe standard The Daisy Chain must be 
condemned for the same reason as Nana. Neither are true to life, for each 
excludes one half of it. No doubt The Daisy Chain has this point in its 
fayour—that it is, as it was meant to be, a good book for children, whereas 
a book like Nana is a good book for nobody. But what is good for children 
is useless for men and women, who differ from children mainly in their 
inevitable experience of so much that we shelter childhood from even hearing 
of prematurely. To men and women, who are capable of observation and 
reflection, and who are neither depraved nor abnormally innocent, life is 
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essentially a combination of widely different elements. Whatever may be 
our definition of good or evil, and however remote as an abstraction the 
one may be from the other, we see that as realities they are everywhere in 
the closest contact, sometimes fretting each other, sometimes apparently 
united, not only in the same society, but in the same people and in the 
same motives and actions: and the interest of life depends upon neither 
separately, but on the constant and ever changing relations between the 
two; the evil losing its meaning when considered apart from the good, and 
the good losing its meaning when considered apart from the evil. Hence it 
follows—and surely nobody can dispute the fact—that any picture of the 
one must be misleading and incomplete, unless it is part of a picture equally 
complete of the other. Now my case on behalf of the present book is this— 
that it presents us with a picture equally complete of both ; and that its 
various details are not only true individually, but form collectively a true 
representation of life, 

It may, however, still be urged by some that I have not so much as 
touched upon the important question yet. The important question, they 
may say, is not whether the book is true, but whether it is moral. My 
answer would! be this—that if it is true in the sense I have just described, it 
is as moral or as immoral as life is, neither more nor less. If it is immoral 
to show, as actual life shows, that the hard and fast division between good 
and evil, which undoubtedly exists in the region of abstract theory, and 
which for certain purposes it is undoubtedly necessary that we should 
recognise, does not exist in the lives of average men and women; and 
farther, what is still more important, that good and evil fortune do not 
follow, in any invariable way, on what moralists classify as good and evil 
conduct, but are constantly apportioned, without any apparent reference to 
the conventional requirements of retributive moral justice ; if itis immoral to 
show all this, then it must be admitted that this book is immoral. But in 
that case we must make another admission also—that life is immoral in 
precisely the same sense; that whilst moralists teach one thing, it teaches 
another, and that no picture of it is fit for good people to look at, in which 
half of its distinctive features have not been suppressed or altered. 

If any one takes this view of the case, I cannot, here at least, attempt to 
argue him out of it. I must content myself with saying that the view is 
not mine, and that I hold to the opposite and, indeed, the only other alter- 
native. I believe that morality is only worth inculcating because, and in so 
far as, its motives, rules, and sanctions correspond to the realities of life 
considered in its entirety. I believe, therefore, that any picture of life, if 
only complete so far as its subject goes, will be sure to convey some moral 
or other, though what that moral is may vary with the minds that look for 
it. It will in any case be sounder than any that could be conveyed by 
illustrations manipulated for the special purpose of conveying it; and a 
complete autobiography of the conscience of a single profligate, were such 
a thing possible, would teach us more than a dozen descriptions of the 
selected pieties of saints. How far such teachings would, in their practical 
tendency, correspond with those which are conventionally called moral in 
this country is doubtful. Sometimes the correspondence between the two 
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would be complete and striking; but sometimes the former would certainly 
contradict the latter, if not in their most important, at all events in their 
tenderest, points. This must be admitted as a general truth; but readers 
of the present book, which is all that we are here concerned with, if affronted 
by finding in it anything not moral in the conventional sense, will at all 
events be comforted by finding under the surface much that would coincide 
with the morals of the most conventional sermon. If they are scandalised 
by being shown that people who have many undoubted virtues can yet 
deliberately commit certain offences, they may learn a sharp and salutary 
lesson in charity by being shown that people whom they would curtly 
classify as offenders may yet have virtues which perhaps in themselves are 
wanting. Ifthey see consciences easy which they think ought to be troubled, 
they will see consciences troubled which superficially seem easy. They 
will see, in short, what ought to edify them more than anything, even if it 
does not happen to do so, that the sense of virtue and the practice of right 
conduct are far from being the monopoly of those who are technically 
virtuous. Finally, if the book is complained of because people who are not 
technically virtuous are shown in it to have been ultimately happy, as such 
people often are, I would point out that their happiness, such as it is, results 
from qualities in them which every one must admire, and not from those of 
their actions, which perhaps most people will condemn. 


Cuapter I. 


In the early spring of the year 18— certain public events happened to 
have attracted to Vienna a considerable number of the English who had 
been spending the winter on the Continent; and the British Ambassadress 
was fully justified in saying, as she said one evening to a cluster of old 
friends, that though that year she would be unable to go to London, for 
the last fortnight London had come to her. 

This remark was made in her own drawing-room, where the guests were 
slowly assembling for a dinner-party that was to be exclusively English. 

“« My dear,” she went on regretfully, as she drew aside from the others 
a distinguished-looking woman, the complete whiteness of whose hair, due 
though it was to age, had the brilliant effect of powder, ‘‘ I thought, of course, 
that you would have gone in with Julian ; but the princess’s coming has 
disturbed all my arrangements, and I’m afraid I shall have to consign you 
to old Lord R instead. I am more sorry than I can say; but you'll 
see that I've done my best for you. You will sit by his deaf ear, so you 
need not utter a word to him; and on the other side of you you will have 
Robert Grenville.” 

“‘Mr. Grenville !”’ said the lady whose fate was thus announced to her, 
‘¢T met him first when he was an attaché in Paris, when half the French 
ladies were in love with him, and he had just published some love-poems. 
Somehow or other one has not heard much of him lately. He ought, with 
his talents, to have made more noise in the world.” Then, with her eye- 
brows slightly raised, and her lips for a moment smiling with a humorous 
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self-contempt, ‘If that;man,”’ she said, ‘‘ had been born a generation earlier, 
I fully believe I should have fallen in love with him myself.” 

“I’ve no doubt you would, my dear,”’ said the Ambassadress with a 
certain trenchancy, not malicious itself but hinting a sense on her part of 
saying something that might be said maliciously. ‘‘ You will, therefore, be 
happy to hear that he is now in a fair way to make as much noise in the 
world as even his best friend could desire. Let us ask Julian.”’ And she 
turned round to her husband. ‘Just look athim. He is quite absorbed 
in your neice. It is always with him a case of the ‘eternal feminine.’ 
Julian,” she said, ‘‘ Lady Ashford is asking about Mr. Grenville. She 
would like to hear how a poet is going to rise to fame.” 

The Ambassador was indeed engrossed in what seemed his most frequent 
occupation—that of talking to the youngest and prettiest woman in the 
room. When thus appealed to he made no answer for a moment, but 
murmured to his companion, in his low indolent voice, ‘‘ Did you ever 
know a poet? If you didn’t, you must keep your eyes open, and you will 
see one to-night eating his dinner opposite to you.’ Then, lifting himself 
from his seat and coming towards his wife, he put his hand on her arm 
with a charming air of devotion, and said to Lady Ashford: ‘So you are 
talking of Robert Grenville. Many people, most likely, will soon be doing 
the same. I had a letter yesterday from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he told me that never, in all his former experience, had he met any 
ene with such a natural genius for finance.” 

“‘ Finance!” echoed Lady Ashford. ‘‘ What on earth are you talking 
about ? What has finance to do with Mr. Grenville the poet ?” 

‘Our poet,” said the Ambassador, “‘is unfortunately a poet no longer ; 
and the crown that is now held out to him was never woven by the Muses. 
What has happened to him has been this: I thought that of course you had 
heard of it. Just before the opening of last autumn’s session, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer lost one of his secretaries; and found himself suddenly 
overwhelmed in a certain country house with more work than he could 
manage without assistance. Grenville, who was staying there also, offered 
to do what he could for him. He did so, and with results that astonished 
the Chancellor and himself equally. He continued to act as secretary for 
the whole of the next six months: and now, when Sir Jacob Jackson goes 
home in July, Robert Grenville will take his post at Constantinople. If he 
can deal with the difficulties which are accumulating and awaiting him 
there, he may easily find himself at once one of the foremost figures in 
Europe.” 

*“* Well,” said Lady Ashford plaintively, “it’s an odd metamorphosis. One 
could never have thought that—what shall I call him ?—well, a drawing- 
room love-poet,was the sort of stuff out of which fate could make a financier.” 

‘‘There are,” said the Ambassador, ‘‘two sorts of love-poet—the one 
with whom poetry is a substitute for life ; and the other with whom it is a 
mere expression of part of it. The one is a dreamer whose ambition is 
passionate writing : the other isa man of action whose ambition is passion- 
ate living ; and if he writes about love it is simply for this reason, that love 
at the time is the principal part of life for him. That was Grenville’s case ; 
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and you can see it in all his verses. You can see in every line what the 
man who wrote them was thinking about. He was not thinking about 
verses ; he was thinking about a woman. That was their great charm. 
They were interesting because they showed the women who read them that 
the writer would have been an interesting lover. Now, dear Lady Ashford,” 
he went on, “‘ of course you are aware of this—that of all important busi- 
nesses, love-making in the world is the one which requires most knowledge 
of the world ; soI don’t think we need wonder if a man who excelled in that 
should be able to turn his talent to other practical uses.’’ 

“‘ Julian,” said the Ambassadress, ‘‘ when you have done your discourse 
on poetry, I want to inform you that here is Princess Plekonitz.” 

‘« My dear friend,” exclaimed the Ambassador turning round, and looking 
as if he would take in his arms the figure that stood before him, ‘‘ what 
ages since we met! The sight of you makes me young again.” 

The Princess was a short sharp-eyed woman of seventy, with a face 
which was bright with a kind of caustic benevolence, and on which age had 
re-written the smiles of her prime in wrinkles. She was English, an heiress 
—the widow of a Hungarian magnate ; and as soon as her host was tired of 
retaining both her hands, she began to look round the room as if searching 
for old acquaintances. She failed, however, to discover any, even with the 
aid of her gleaming eye-glasses, till the last guest having arrived, the move- 
ment was made for dinner. Then suddenly, as she was taking her host’s arm, 
“* Who’s that ?” she asked. ‘‘Isn’t it Mr. Grenville—Robert Grenville— 
Bobby, I used to call him? Yes, it’s you,’’she called out, as a man at a little 
distance who was just claiming his companion, turned round with a smile. 
*“ Tt’s me too. Goon; and come and talk to me afterwards.” 

Robert Grenville experienced one immediate consequence of having 
attention thus pointedly drawn to him. Several rapid glances were cast in 
his direction, and he felt rather than saw that he was an object of general 
interest. However small may be a man’s share of vanity, there is in this 
feeling something which is certainly not displeasing to him. Robert Gren- 
ville was less vain than most men; his vanity was not flattered, but he was 
conscious that his spirits rose a little, and he sat down to dinner with a 
sense that he had more to say than he had when a moment ago he was 
starting to leave the drawing-room. 

This was fortunate for the lady of whom he had been given the charge. 
She was the daughter of the governor of » now on his way to 
England, and under some present shyness the airs and graces were visible 
which had claimed and repressed devotion in the halls of Government House. 
Grenville had had a foreboding that conversation would not be possible with 
her, but he now felt nerved for all the demands of duty; and by the time 
she had freed her gloves from the embraces of a whole family of bangles, he 
had hit on a question which made his path clear for him. On the opposite 
side of the table was a man with a bulbous face, whom he remembered to 
have seen once perspiring with importance at the Foreign Office. He asked 
his neighbour—providentially in guarded language—if she knew who this 
gentleman was, hardly expecting that she could tell him; and she, with an 
arch smile and a little jerk of her head, said, ‘‘ Don’t you know? That's 
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my pater—that’s Sir Septimus Wilkinson.’ Then cheered by a sense of 
superior social knowledge, she continued, ‘‘ Look there—that is Sir Theo- 
philus Entwistle.” And she pointed out, by a nod, a shining star of the 
Colonial Office, partially eclipsed for the time being by a napkin, the corner 
of which he was tucking inside his collar. Her eyes now made a careful 
tour of the table, and with increasing buoyancy she presently proclaimed 
to Grenville that she could, as she expressed it, ‘‘ tell him about nearly 
everybody.” Hardly waiting for encouragement, she came out with the 
names of various distinguished and highly fashionable personages, assigning 
a face to each name as she did so. The names were correct, and the people 
named were present, but she was not successful in putting the two together ; 
and Grenville was for a moment struck dumb with astonishment when a 
certain old dowager, the fattest woman in London, was pointed out to him 
as her daughter, the flower of last year’s season. He was, however, far too 
good-natured a man to confuse his informant by any blunt and cruel cor- 
rection; but, adroitly pretending not to have understood her meaning, he 
managed to set her right without showing that he had discovered her to 
be wrong. All this made a good deal of conversation ; but at last the subject 
was exhausted, and Grenville’s wit was failing him, when a spotty little 
attaché, Miss Wilkinson’s other neighbour, caught her bead-like eye and 
soon relieved him of her attention. 

‘Mr. Grenville, I am at last able to speak to you.’ The words were 
Lady Ashford’s, and they sounded like a musical bell. Grenville turned 
round ; his entire bearing changed, and his face took the look of interest 
which he had been just trying to simulate. ‘‘ That young person,” Lady 
Ashford continued, ‘‘seems to me to have made you very vivacious. She 
was your lawful partner, but I’m sure you have done your duty by her, so 
you must now devote yourself to me and help to deliver me from mine.” 

‘‘Ah,” replied Grenville, ‘‘ this is really delightful. I always thought 
talking to you a pleasure that could never be improved upon; but to-night it 
will have the added charm of an infidelity.” . 

Lady Ashford’s age was not far from seventy, but much of the beauty for 
which she once was famous remained with her, and there still floated in her 
eyes a St. Martin’s summer of youth. 

‘Ts this,” she said, looking at Grenville, ‘‘ the result of a poet's philo- 
sophy ? But you’re no longer a poet—I ought to have remembered that ; 
and now I remember that I want you to tell me what you are. Come, I 
must have your whole story out of you—the metamorphosis of the poet into 
the man of action. When did the change begin? How did you grow 
practical ?”’ 

Grenville was a man who hated to talk about himself; but Lady Ashford 
was at once so firm and so fascinating that she had soon extracted from him 
the information she asked for. 

“ Well,” she said, when he had finished, ‘and so it all came to this. 
The world, when first you entered it, was enchanted for you by two necro- 
mancers, love and religion, who coloured it with colours, and filled it with 
objects of ambition, which gradually, as years went on, dissolved or faded 
from your sight, till at last you woke up to what you now consider realities. 
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The first reality that came home to you was the want of some more money ; 
accordingly you began to dabble in what you describe as business ; and 
you found that your wits were far sharper than you expected. You hadn't 
however made a fortune in the first six weeks, and you were consequently 
beginning to think that real life was a failure, when you suddenly stumbled 
into a bye-road to success—a sort of success that is brilliant beyond your 
hopes, and that gives you a promise of fortune and fame as well. Now toa 
man ambitious like you—for you always were ambitious—Mr. Grenville, 
you need not deny it; I have not studied men’s temperaments for nothing 
—toa man ambitious like you, this luck ought to be intoxicating. Stillit is 
not exactly success as you used to dream of it. You dreamed of it with the 
feelings of a poet ; you achieve it as a practical man. I want you to tell me 
if it disappoints or satisfies you.”’ 

** When it comes,” said Grenville, ‘I will tell you with great pleasure ; 
but I am not aware that I have yet succeeded in anything.” 

‘You have the opportunity of succeeding,” said Lady Ashford, ‘and 
other people know you have; you excite expectations, though you have not 
yet satisfied them; and that, to a man in your position, is success in its most 
flattering stage. You always were a figure of some interest in society ; all 
of a sudden you are beginning to make a stir in it. I had realized this 
to-night before you entered the drawing-room. I saw it afterwards in the 
way in which people looked at you. I heard it in their voices when they 
pronounced your name. You cannot pretend you were unconscious of the 
same thing yourself. I was told long ago by somebody who ought to have 
known, that nothing is so sweet to a man as this first breath of applause, 
that it makes him feel as if his life were beginning to rise on wings. The 
dawn of fame must be like the dawn of love. I used often to say that to 
myself. I want you to be honest with me, and tell me your own ex- 
perience. 

“¢ Well,” said Grenville with a laugh of real embarrassment, “ if you really 
wish for honesty, I will expose myself by admitting that—I hardly know 
how to put it—that I have a sort of sense of success in me, more or less 
like what you mention; and, I suppose it pleases me. Yes—yes, of course 
it does. I have so long thought and felt to so little purpose, that there is 
something exhilarating in the knowledge that at last I am about to act; and 
in the hope that I shall not, as I began to think I should, pass through the 
world leaving no mark behind me, having done nothing, and having been 
nothing. I admit too,” he went on in a lighter tone, ‘‘ that I am becoming 
conscious of a certain fuss being made about me. What trifles in themselves 
these little things are! And yet I am bound to confess that they have the 
same effect on me that a glass of champagne has on a man who has been 
long tired. I admit so much; but I admit nothing more. As to feeling as 
if I were going to rise on wings—I might have felt that once, but I cer- 
tainly do not now. My wings by this time have hardly a feather left on 
them, though originally they were plumed with illusions bright as a bird of 
paradise. And as to the dawn of fame being like the dawn of love ia 
“‘ Well?” said Lady Ashford. 

‘As to that,” he replied, ‘I can say nothing. What is love like ? 
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I cannot even remember. You look as if you didn’t believe me; but I am 
not talking for effect. I have known the experience—the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of it, till I am as familiar with it, in one way, as I am 
with the journey to Brighton; but the impulse that made me undertake the 
journey is gone. I cannot even recall it.” 

Lady Ashford looked at him for a few moments in silence, and then said, 
‘‘ Never mind; one day it will return to you. The real story of your life, 
Mr. Grenville, is still to come.” 

‘*T don’t think so,” said Grenville laughing. ‘‘ All the same you are 
like an angel when you make the prophecy; and I—well, I hear it like 
Sarah behind the tent-door. No, no; the impulse is gone for ever: and 
the only thing now that even faintly suggests it to me, is the longing pro- 
duced in the mind by certain aspects of nature—the miraculous blue, 
for instance, of certain mountains or of the sea, a blue alive like the 
blue in the veins of a woman’s hand, allures me—maddens me—I don’t 
know what it does to me. It makes mo wish to be melted into it, and 
lost in it.”’ 

“If you can still feel all that,” said Lady Ashford, ‘‘ about salt water 
and hills, your days of feeling are not numbered yet. You think they are, 
because you have felt often; and you probably flatter yourself that these 
past attacks of the fever are a sort of inoculation which will keep you 
safe for the future. That may be the case with some men, but I am sure 
it is not so with you.” 

“ And why,” asked Grenville, with a certain natural curiosity, ‘‘ why do 
you think it is not so with me?” 

‘¢ Because,” she said, ‘‘in spite of your good spirits, in spite of your sense 
of success, I see a want in your eyes, I hear a want in your voice, which a 
woman recognises,and of which she knows the meaning. The reason why love 
thus far, has made so little impression on your memory, is not that you 
found so little in it, but that you looked for so much more; and this much 
more your nature is still waiting for. Listen, and let me teach you a small 
fragment of philosphy. Some of the women—I hope you will not be 
shocked at me—some of the women who have loved.best have been women 
who found that they could not love their husbands. And why? They 
have learnt how much they longed to give and receive, by realizing how 
much one man could neither understand or give. People talk about first 
love: but what they talk about is a fiction just as the Golden Age is. First 
love really is like a first attempt on the fiddle. The magic and the music 
only come with experience. To love successfully you must often have 
loved in vain. You think this is a paradox, but it isn’t. To make love 
complete—you may take a woman’s word for it—it must be not only a giver 
of joy, but a healer of sorrow also; a resurrection of hope rather than its 
birth. A boy’s love may be life: a man’s love is another life. This, 
Mr. Grenville, is the love which you are waiting for; or, if you like it better, 
which is somewhere waiting for you. And you may trust me in this, that 
when such love comes to a man, the passions of youth can show nothing to 
equal it. Don’t despise my prophecy, because it comes from an old woman. 
You will find your fate: and old as I am I still remember mine.” 
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‘¢ Yes,”’ said Grenville, half involuntarily: “‘ but you are a woman, and 
a woman who has once loved and remembers it can never be old.” 

**And a man,” said Lady Ashford, ‘‘is always young, so long as a woman 
who is young loves him.” 

“‘ Unfortunately,” said Grenville, laughing, ‘‘ no young woman loves me.”’ 
But then he suddenly checked himself, and went on in a different tone : 
“Your prophecy, Lady Ashford, is charming. It has only one fault, and 
that is, I cannot believe in it. Do you remember how just now you summed 
up the biography of my youth ? You said that love and religion were two 
necromancers who had enchanted life forme. You were wrong. The real 
necromancer was the Imagination, which we used to think was the child 
of the other two, but which science and experience at last show us to be 
their parent. The children die of shame when we discover their parentage ; 
and the Imagination itself cannot survive its children. 

The conversation was here arrested by a sharp and startling sound. The 
chimney of a large lamp, which was in front of Grenville, had broken; some 
disturbance was caused by the servant's removing it from the table; and 
when Grenville again was in a position to speak or listen, Lady Ashford’s 
ear had been captured by her other neighbour. 

‘‘ And so that is Mr. Grenville, to whom you have just been talking ?”’ 
Lord R——- was saying slowly, in the loud penetrating tone which deaf 
people, who require it to be applied to themselves, are not unfrequently 
accustomed to apply to others. Like many deaf and elderly people also, 
Lord R seemed always to be living in a little world of his own; and 
he had a charming habit of discussing people who were close to him, as if 
he were as much out of their hearing as they were out of his. “A very 
clever promising young man,” he wenton. ‘I knew his father intimately 
—a very, very, very clever young man,”’ 

Grenville judiciously tried to escape from his own praises, and fixed his 
attention on the opposite side of the table. He found no difficulty in keeping 
it there. For the first time he saw an object facing him, which up to now 
the lamp had entirely hidden. It was the young girl—Lady Ashford’s 
beautiful niece—to whom, before dinner, the Ambassador had been so 
gallantly devoting himself. It was impossible not to be struck by her—by 
her dazzling skin, by her dark melancholy eyes, and still more by an inde- 
finable something—a something in her expression, her dress, her bearing— 
which gave her, despite her girlhood, the air of a married woman. Sitting 
next to her was Sir Septimus Wilkinson, talking to her with a voluble but 
elephantine eagerness, and giving point to his eloquence by gesticulating 
with his thick fingers. She, at the moment when Grenville first caught 
sight of her, was looking down with a sort of contemptuous self-possession, and 
amusing herself with examining her own beautiful hands. A{moment later, 
and for a moment only, he saw her glance up at the shapeless face close to 
her, as if doubting and wondering whether a thing like that could be really 
made of the same flesh and blood as herself. Rapid as the glance was, 
Grenville felt that he understood it. The second after the girl's eyes met 
his own. As they did so, they seemed to expand softly, a certain light 
flashed up out of their depths, and there was the slightest undulation 
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imaginable in the lines of her scarlet lips. Then all was over; she coolly 
turned away from him, and with a condescending animation began to 
address Sir Septimus. 

No sooner had this happened than he was once more conscious of his 
own name being mentioned in tones as audible as before. “ And now,” 
Lord R was saying, ‘‘ he’s soon going to be married—that is to say, if 
he succeeds in his new career.’ Lady Ashford tapped him on his thread- 
bare sléeve with her fan, doing her best to stop him. He took it for 
encouragement, and his voice became even louder. ‘The young lady’s 
Lord Solway’s niece—Lady Evelyn Standish—and if she marries with her 
uncle’s consent she will have a considerable fortune. He will consent if 
Mr, Grenville succeeds: he told me so himself, but the matter is not yet to 
be spoken about.” 

Lady Ashford did the only thing to be done. She stopped any further 
disclosures by turning abruptly from the speaker; and she fixed her eyes 
with an odd look upon Grenville. There was embarrassment in them, and 
amusement in them, and also a wondering and half-reproachful inquiry. 

‘Mr. Grenville,” she said, ‘‘ this revelation is a judgment on you. Here 
is the man who never can love again. When we were talking just now, 
you were arguing under false colours.” 

‘“No,” said Grenville gently, ‘‘I think not. If I marry I could still 
give my wife affection, but not——. Never mind! Let us talk no more 
about it.” 

“‘T'll tell you,” said Lady Ashford, ‘‘ what I should advise your doing. 
If you don’t keep a diary, begin one this very night. Put down in it all 
that you feel now, being quite honest, and, if you can be—which I don’t 
think you could be—quite clear. The time will come when you will laugh 
as you look back at it. Or perhaps you won't laugh. Perhaps you will do 
something else.” 

*‘Do you think,” said Grenville, ‘that I shall only learn to love, by 
finding out that I cannot love my wife—whom, I may as well tell you, 
I have not yet asked to marry me? But come—let us drop me. Asa 
subject, I must be quite exhausted. Suppose we talk about that lovely 

- young lady opposite. I never saw such a pair of eyes in my life. Who 
is she ?”’ 

“‘She is my niece—Juanita Markham. Her mother was a Viennese. 
She has come here to see her relations. Yes—she has beautiful eyes—poor 
girl! She, too, Mr. Grenville, has all her life before her.” 

‘¢ And what,” said Grenville, ‘‘ is the fate you predict for her? Do you 
think that she, before she learns to love, must find out that she cannot love 
her husband ?” 

*‘T hope not,” said Lady Ashford with sudden sadness. ‘There are 
many things which we excuse in ourselves, and which we should yet dread 
for our children. See—we are moving. We all go out together. There is 
Princess Plekonitz looking at you over her shoulder.” 

Grenville rose from his seat with a mind curiously exhilarated. The 
drawing-room, when he reached it, had a brilliance for him which he had 
not noticed in it before; and roused some forgotten sense in him of the 
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pride and the possibilities of life. He was soon surrounded by certain of 
the more distinguished guests ; and though he knew them all well, and had 
long been accustomed to their civilities, they seemed, when they now 
addressed him, to be offering him an unfamiliar tribute. The apple of 
ambition was an apple which, in early youth, he had constantly looked 
up to, expecting that it would fall into his lap; it did not do so, and he 
had been slowly ceasing to think about it; {but now, all of a sudden, it 
was close to him—it was actually at his lips; and his palate woke from 
its torpor, as the scent entered his nostrils. 

From one flattering moment he passed on to another. What noiseless 
trifle can be more flattering to a man, than to find that the eyes of a woman, 
for whose attention others are contending, have been fixed on and following 
him, in the hope that he would attend to her? Grenville found this pre- 
sently, in the case of Princess Plekonitz. There was a circle round her of 
people talking, or waiting to talk to her; but as soon as his eyes met hers, 
he saw it was himself she was thinking about. She beckoned him to her 
sofa with a movement of her fan and of her eyebrows; and the others, 
as he came up to her, separated. A couple of young men, however, did not 
go far, and he soon understood the reason ; for sitting beside her on the 
sofa was the beautiful Miss Juanita Markham. 

The Princess with effusion held out a wrinkled hand to him. She ex- 
pressed a vivacious pleasure at thus unexpectedly seeing him; she recalled 
the old times when he had stayed at her house in England; and compli- 
mented him on his prospects in a way that would have sounded fulsome if 
the strong foreign accent, which she had acquired in living abroad, had not 
sufficed to confer a peculiar privilege on her English. All the time, how- 
ever, that this was going on, though he listened and responded with really 
genuine feeling, he could not prevent a certain part of his consciousness 
being occupied with Miss Markham, and the fate of her two admirers. 
These last he had taken in ata glance. They were indeed attached tothe Em- 
bassy, and he more or less knew both of them. They were well-bred young 
men, with the quietest manners imaginable ; and if ordinary expensive dissipa- 
tion means knowledge of life, they were probably right in flattering themselves 
that they were complete men of the world: but the girl’s manner to them 
—a manner even quieter than their own—reduced each of them—Grenville 
could plainly see this—one after the other, in his own estimation, to a boy. 
Their first observations had been made with asmiling confidence. She had 
smiled also, and replied with complete civility; but joined to that civility 
was a yet more complete indifference, which seemed to produce, as it were, 
some chemical change in their characters. They blushed; they repeated 
their words; their laughs became doubtful and apologetic; and they pre- 
sently found that nothing was left for them but to retreat with an air that 
betrayed discomfiture, whilst it aimed heroically at indifference. 

‘‘ Listen,” the Princess was by this time saying to Grenville: ‘the 
thing is quite simple; I will tell you all the particulars.” 

Whatever the particulars were they threatened to be long in telling ; and 
Grenville, who had been standing hitherto, unconsciously scanned the sofa, 
as if to see whether there was room for him to be seated. Miss Markham, 
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with extraordinary quickness, caught the meaning of his look and, raising 
her eyes to his with a full unflinching softness, moved so as to make a place 
for him between the Princess and herself. 

“Thank you,” he said, as he sat down: “I hope I am not crushing 
your dress.” 

“You are not,” she replied, with a smile on her lips which were half 
parted. ‘ But I think you have done one thing. Do you see what it is ? 
You have hurt a feather of my fan.” And, as if to explain the injury thus 
complained of, with a movement that might have seemed accidental, she 
drew the feather across his hand. 

** Allow me to look at it,” he said, with a slight accent of ceremony. 
“TI trust I have done no harm.” And he offered, as he spoke, to take the 
fan from her to examine it. But she, giving the feather a little semi-petu- 
lant pull, said, ‘‘ No, after all, I think it has not been broken.” And showing 
him for a moment the faint remains of a smile, she folded her fan before 
her and gave her attention to the carpet. 

This little episode over, and it did but occupy a minute, Grenville turned 
to the Princess, and seemed at once to forget it, in the interest of the subject 
which he was soon busy discussing with her. It was a subject, as anyone 
might have seen, who caught any fragment of the conversation, involving 
the settlement of many practical details ; and anyone might have seen also 
that a conclusion was at last arrived about it, which was highly satisfactory 
to both the parties interested, and gave to Grenville, indeed, a look of 
greater excitement than his face had shown before during any part of the 
evening. 

At this juncture there was a movement of some of the guests departing. 
Lady Ashford was one of them. Coming towards the sofa, in order to call 
her niece to her, she began speaking to Grenville, who rose to say good-bye. 
And now the entertainment yielded him its last incident. The niece, like 
the aunt, had turned towards him also, as if to include herself in a common 
process of leave-taking; and then, with a look in her eyes of deliberate 
hesitation, she held out her hand to him, and took his in a lingering clasp. 

As soon as she was gone, he turned round to the Princess. ‘‘ You told 
me,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I had new prospects before me. The prospect which 
you hold out to me is the newest and most fascinating of all.’ 


Cuapter II. 


GRENVILLE, that night in his bed, found himself pleasurably restless, as he 
had hardly found himself since his earlier London seasons, when he walked 
home from balls through the dewy stillness of Piccadilly, with music and 
palm-trees in his memory, some girl’s voice in his heart, and the cool, dim 
primrose of the summer morning in his eyes. He made many efforts to 
sleep, but just as each seemed succeeding, some fresh thought would touch 
him, which provokingly flattered him into wakefulness; so that at last he 
got up again, and, partially redressing himself, he prepared to act on the 
only one of these thoughts which was at the present moment capable of 
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being put into action. ‘‘I will do,” he said to himself, “‘ what Lady Ash- 
ford told me to do. I will begin a diary. I will describe myself to myself. 
I will make a chart, as it were, of my own present situation. Some day or 

other the reading of it may keep me awake. At any rate, the writing of 

it will now help me to sleep.” 

He found a note-book in his dressing bag sufficiently suitable for his pur- 
pose; the earlier pages, indeed, being full of memoranda, but the greater 
part being blank. 

‘‘ The day after to-morrow,” he began abruptly, ‘‘ I am going to do some- 
thing entirely strange to me and unexpected, which makes me feel like 
Tannhiiuser with the Horsel suddenly opening to him. But this I must 
come to presently. I must start with what is more important. 

‘¢ For the last eight or nine months, a crisis in my life has been preparing 
itself. To-night, for the first time, I feel fully conscious of it. Let me 
consider. 

‘*T was always ambitious. Lady Ashford was right there; butin saying 
this, let me do myself one piece of justice; for I will be just to myself. 
Ambition with me was only part of a wider hunger or aspiration, just as 
passion with a true lover is only a part of love. Passion alone is a cloud 
that hides the sky. Passion, when a part of affection, is a cloud crimson 
with sunrise. By the way, how easily that slipped from my pen: and yet, 
though I know it is true, it hardly is a truth that I feel. It is the sort of 
thing I should have written in the days when I experienced love. I 
suppose it comes into my mind now, because I am now undergoing an 
excitement somewhat similar, though the cause is so very different. Again 
—what have I written ? Why, the very thing that Lady Ashford said to me 
at dinner. ‘ The dawn of fame,’ she said, ‘ must be like the dawn of love’: 
—and I laughed at her. Could she only see this diary, the turn to laugh 
would be hers. However, to go back to my ambition, what I mean to say 
for myself is this :—that, though I longed to receive the external insignia of 
success—fame, consideration, place, and personal deference, I longed to 
deserve these quite as much as to receive them. Had I deserved them 
without receiving them, I should perhaps have despised life. Had I 
received them without deserving them, I should certainly have despised 
myself, 

** Well—let me go on, continuing to be quite honest. Always, so long 
as I can remember anything, I have had in my blood—lI can describe it 
in no other way—a consciousness that I was a person who for some reason 
ought to be a personage. To me this seemed to be simply in the fitness 
of things. It is a fitness however that I have been always missing. Well- 

born and well-connected as I am, I have been without the means of 
distinguishing myself: and not to be distinguished, for a man like me 
is a humiliation. It is to have fallen from an estate to which my 
hopes instinctively had raised me. In one’s prime sych a condition 
may be bearable, when social life still possesses its piquancy: but in 
maturer age—above all in old age, what a wretched thing would be 
such a life, and such a position as mine. My early fame as a poet is 
already nearly evaporated, like stale scent on a pocket handkerchief. I 
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represent a family that at last is as good as ruined. My mortgaged 
property yields me fourteen hundred a year, half of which I give to 
two helpless relations. My house is let to a brewer; and I live in a 
London lodging. How often have I shuddered at certain old men of 
fashion, with no home except a London lodging and their clubs, and with 
no life except dining, shooting, and visiting with a dwindling circle of friends ; 
and I have seen in their old age a flattered foreshadowing of my own. 

‘* But now, all has changed. I feel as if a fog had lifted; or as if, after 
long walking on sand, I had suddenly gained firm ground. I am in a fair 
way now to making myself really distinguished ; for a time at all events I 
shall receive a considerable income ; and whatever advantages I thus gain, 
I may hope to consolidate them, by a marriage which will not only bring 
me fortune, but a home and affection also. Let me jot down the facts 
on which this hope is founded. Lady Evelyn Standish I knew well when 
she was a child. A year ago, I met her again, a grown-up young 
lady. I met her often; but I did not give much thought to her, till I 
gradually became conscious that whenever I spoke in her presence, she 
listened to me; and that she constantly followed me with her frank guile- 
less eyes. Hers isthe kind of charm that one only sees if one looks for it: 
but the moment I saw it, it was a charm that drew me towards her, 
because—and in this I do not think I deceive myself—for some reason or 
other she was herself drawn towards me. ‘The idea of a marriage with her 
soon shaped itself in my mind ; but it was an idea which at that time I put 
aside as impossible. I knew that if she married with the approbation of an 
uncle, who is her guardian, she would in all probability have a considerable 
fortune, but neither to her nor to him would I present myself as a penniless 
fortune-hunter. Then my chance came ; then my prospects changed ; and 
without delay, though not without diffidence, I approached her guardian, and 
explained myself completely to him. He received me with a kindness that 
was beyond all my expectations; and if I do not, within the next six 
months, disappoint both myself and him, he will fully sanction me in doing 
my best to win her. And he will do more. He will do what is a complete 
surprise to me. He will—that is, supposing the marriage happens—settle 
the property on her which marches with my own ; and he will make arrange- 
ments by which, within a measurable time, my own may be freed from the 
greater part of its encumbrances. Can this be true? It all seems to me 
like a dream; and yet it seems to me at the same time less as if I were 
dreaming, than as if I were waking up to reality. 

‘«T feel as if my personality were at last acquiring a body : or as if my limbs 
had long been bound, and were at last free and I could use them, moving 
weights with my arms, and realising the power in my muscles. 

‘And now I come to the point for the sake of discussing which, I was 
recommended to begin this diary. Iam brought to it naturally. I have 
spoken about a wife. What are my feelings about love? At this moment 
they are so slight and so lukewarm, that I am actually irritated by the 
mere idea of discussing them. This sounds a strange confession to make, 
after just confessing myself intent on a happy marriage: but it is not so 
strange as it sounds. Let me be bold and explain myself by a paradox. I 
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believe 1 am fit to marry, for this precise reason that I can no longer love. 
For by love, as I use the word now, and as Lady Ashford used it, what do 
we mean? We mean that despotic emotion, which claims to extinguish, 
and which does extinguish while it lasts, all other emotions as the sun 
extinguishes a candle :—which claims not to complete and crown the other 
blessings of life, but to supersede them. That is the love of which I have 
ceased to be capable; and I say well that Iam now fit to marry, because 
I am no longer capable of it. For let me look the matter in the face fairly. 
The life of a man like myself ought to be largely in his work; unless it is 
so, it will be incomplete. But if you love a woman in the way I speak of, 
every interest isa rival to her ; every interestisa wrong. Such love creates 
sins, just as the Scotch Sunday does. It turns a career into a kind of 
mental adultery. For a man like myself then, the love that would absorb 
all life, is not fit to occupy any part of it. To love intensely is to be always 
saying one’s prayers: anda man like myself must labour as well as pray. 
I am thus fortunate in being able to say this of myself—that I can hardly 
now conceive of love asa thing that should practically alter the general 
arrangements of my life, though I can not only conceive but long for an 
affection that shall complete them. Yes—now I come to another part of 
these confessions ; and I confess I make it with greater comfort to myself. 
Yes—I have done with love ; but there is another feeling—we may call it 
not love but affection—which condescends to accommodate itself to cireum- 
stances, and to take its luck along with them. It does not complain, like 
an unreasonable woman in a railway-carriage, if, when the train is full, it 
cannot have a compartment to itself: nor does it ask that others should be 
crushed together, in order to leave it the luxury of two seats; but taking 
quietly such place as may be vacant for it, it insensibly humanises and blesses 
its fellow-travellers, instead of trying to push them out of the windows. 
Such an affection I can not only understand, but I long to give and to receive 
it. That Ihave it to give, I know. That I shall receive it, I hope, It ’ 
will not transfigure life with ‘the light that never was on sea or land’; 
but it will be the light and warmth of a hearth that makes the chamber of 
life habitable, and which robs even the shadows of their mystery, their 
coldness and their gloom.”’ 

In writing these last words Grenville had turned over a page ; and was 
about to proceed, when something suddenly checked him. ‘ What on 
earth,” he exclaimed, “‘ is here?’’ The cause of his exclamation was some 
lines scribbled in pencil. They were faint and not very legible, and he 
moved the book towards the candle. It was only when he had done this, 
that he saw them to be in his own handwriting, and also recognised them 
as verses. With puzzled curiosity he began deciphering them. ‘“ Can 
these be mine?” he said to himself. ‘‘ Yes—they certainly must be. 
And yet, when did I write them ? To whom did I write them? When 
was I in a mood of mind about any one, like what they try to express? 
Stay—I think I have it. ‘Salt seas’—‘cinerarias!’ Yes—I remember 
now, but it merely comes back to me like a dream. As the verses are 
here,” he continued, “I may as well write them in. They will be a 
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witness in my diary, either for or against, the kind of character which 
I have now outgrown.” 
The verses in question were as follows :— 


‘¢ Faith may live, though long doubts chill it ; 
Charity will suffer much ; 
But for Hope—a touch can kill it, 
And it rises at a touch. 


‘¢ Where the cinerarias glisten 
In your garden by the sea, 
At my side you once would listen, 
Till your cheek was close to me. 


‘¢ Where your caverns breathe and murmur 
With the salt sea’s sound and scent, 
Day by day your hand was firmer 
On my arm: until I went 


‘¢ Whispering in imagination 
To your image in the air, 
All that love can teach to passion, 
All that both can learn from prayer. 


‘* Ts there nothing—nay, come near me ! 
Look me in the face to-day !— 
Nothing which, before you hear me, 

Tells you all I die to say? 


‘* Where your cinerarias glisten, 
Come, and I will tell you. Come! 
Lean your ear once more and listen. 
What is this? My lips are dumb. 


** Do your eyes, whose kind attention 
Holds me, as when last we met, 
Not remember——? But why mention 
What I see your eyes forget ? 


‘* Let it go; for now I know 
All those seeds of vain desire, 
In your memory melt like snow : 
But on mine thy lie like fire ! ’’ . 


Grenville read the verses over several times, smiling incredulously. He 
then took up his pen again. ‘‘ What wretched words for songs,” he wrote, 
“can be buoyed up into poetry, like a ship lifted by a tide, if they are set 
to passionate music, and sung with feeling. And that which music does 
for a song written by somebody else, may, in the caso of the writer himself, 
be done for it by his own emotions. These verses of mine, for instance— 
Ihave no doubt when I wrote them, there was some emotion at work in 
me, which made them for me full of sound and meaning. But now the 
emotion is gune, and they seem to me like something withered. They have 
lost a body, or they have lost a soul. They are like the ghost of a poem, 
or the fossil of a poem. They are in fact a type of my former self; and an 
illustration of how it survives in me—that self I have outgrown so utterly. 

‘‘And yet not so. Itraduce myself. I can no longer love, it is true ; 
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but the fact that I have loved, survives in its present. effect on me, making 
me a different man to what I should have been otherwise. I am not 
indeed haunted by any personal regrets. I am completely cured of every 
individuul passion. The state of the case is this. All the women I have 
known, seem in my memory to have become one, who has all depths and 
varieties of temperament, of insight, and of feeling, united in her: and 
this woman—or rather this womanhood—though silently withdrawing itself 
below the horizon of youth, is not lost: it colours the air of maturity with 
all the colours of a sunset. When the colour goes, will age show the lights 
of heaven ?” 

At this point Grenville paused. Then he began several sentences, scratch 
ing each out when he had written it, and again pausing. Then he pro- 
ceeded thus :-— 

‘« Most men love, I suppose, but the love-memories of most of them are 
like decayed, or at best like dried, rose-leaves. The love-memories of 
others are like attar of roses. For these men, love in this changed form, 
penetrates all their lives, breathing amongst their thoughts like the breath 
of spring in a wood, sometimes like the breath of autumn, giving a soul to 
everything. This is the secret of my own feeling for nature. That feeling 
does not, as Lady Ashford said it did, mean that I shall love again. It means 
only that I have loved already; and each beautiful prospect—a purple 
Italian twilight, or old silvery town shining in mist on a mountain-side— 
is a keepsake of some lost passion, and inspires life, as passion did, with 
what really is the essence of youth—a sense of possibilities still waiting 
for fulfilment. 

“I see that, without thinking about it, I have mentioned two things 
together—an Italian twilight and an old town. There was more in that 
than mere accident, for the two things represented by them are curiously 
and closely connected—Nature and the historic past. Just as Nature sug- 
gests the lost romance of one’s own life, so does the past represent romance 
in general. Each charms us by producing an illusion which will never be 
destroyed, because each presents us with a dream which will never again 
be a reality. We see the present reflected in the past shining like a Golden 
Age, as we see the sky in water. 

“This is no mere imagined pleasure, though it is due to the imagination. 
It is real, it is delightful, it is invigorating. My good spirits at this mo- 
ment are mainly due to the fact that unexpectedly I am going to have a 
fresh taste of it. Here comes my story. I have worked so hard during 
the past eight or nine months, that I found myself growing gradually quite 
unable to sleep—not, however, for the reasons that are keeping me awake 
now. What keeps me awake now is my imagination holding a holiday ; 
what has been keeping me awake lately has been the refusal of my brain 
to take one. Schedules, statistics, calculations, drafts of financial schemes 
—these are the things that have haunted me at night like furies, driv- 
ing sleep from my heavy eyelids as vigilantly as they could, and turning 
such short dreams as they could not keep away, into weary visions of 
pages of official paper, or grotesque echoes of official conversations. My 
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health then came to be such that I was ordered a six-weeks’ rest, the first 
few days of which were to be merely a change of work, consisting of some 
easy official business at Vienna. The remainder of the time was to be 
altogether my own. The princess to-night asked me how I meant to spend 
it. ‘At first,’ I said, ‘I was divided between two plans. One was an 
expedition along the Dalmatian coast, the other was a desultory wandering 
amongst certain less-known parts of Northern Italy. I am devoted,’ I said, 
‘to old things—to old towns, old castles, old palaces, tothe spectacle of old 
peasant life where it still remains unchanged, and old national costumes 
still flashing in embrowned market-places, and in Dalmatia or Italy I meant 
to have seen my fill of them. Here, however, at Vienna, I happened to 
learn from some friends of certain wonderful castles in Bohemia, and 
among the Carpathian Mountains.’ 

The Princess screwed up her eyes with a smile of benign contempt. 

‘* * Bohemia,’ she said, ‘and the Carpathian Mountains! Stuff! If you 
want to see castles, come and stay with me in mine, in Hungary, and I 
will help you to see as many others as you wish. Don’t laugh like that. 
When I give an invitation, 1 mean it. If you cared for new things, I 
should have been afraid to ask you; but if you really like what is musty, 
why there’s no more to be said; and you will have in my old owl’s nest a 
musty old woman into the bargain.’ 

“Tf you wish me to stay with you,’ I said, ‘till you even suggest 
what you call yourself, you would have to keep me for the term of my 
natural life.’ 

‘* ‘Nonsense,’ she answered, ‘I don’t want compliments, I want to know 
if you are going to do what I ask you. I go home to-morrow myself; and 
if you will arrive next day, a well-aired bed will be ready for you, and the 
fire in the parlour lighted. So come—decide upon coming, and stay as 
long as you can amuse yourself.’ 

“ The invitation was so unexpected, and I was so delighted with it, that I 
could at first hardly believe her serious, But I soon saw that she was. My 
evident pleasure pleased her ; and without more ado we proceeded to trains 
and routes. The journey is easy enough. There is a station near the castle; 
and going one way one can reach it in ten hours; going another, one must 
sleep a night on the road. ‘The last way,’ she said, ‘was by far the most 
interesting, as it takes one through a beautiful part of Styria.’ I therefore 
selected that. I shall accordingly start the day after to-morrow, and the day 
after that I shall arrive at this mysterious castle. Five years ago I know 
one thing I should have done—I should have occupied the intervening day 
with calling on Lady Ashford—not for the sake of resuming my discussion 
with her, but of gratifying my curiosity by a further acquaintance with her 
niéce. But now such a prospect is hardly even a temptation to me ; though, 
perhaps, if the niece were before me, its force would be just appreciable. 

‘* Well !—so in a few days I shall be in the heart of a strange country— 
and a country how strange !—how interesting! It is a country which 
always has haunted my imagination, owing to the fragments of description 
which from time to time I had heard ‘of it. It is a country still of over- 
grown feudal households where the retainers loyally kiss the hands of their 
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masters; where bears and wild boars roam in forests, whose alleys are 
watched by keepers in plumed hats, and in whose recesses brigands hide 
themselves ; where tribes of gipsies wander, and where gipsy bands play. 
It is a country which no doubt has known a political revolution, but no 
social revolution, or at the utmost only the shadow of one. Here is the 
past living still in the present. One crosses a Rubicon, and goes back a 
hundred and fifty years. Of course, to a certain extent, I write all this at 
random: the only Hungary that I know is the Hungary that I imagine. 
But I do not think, anyhow, I am wrong in expecting this—to inhale an 
atmosphere scented with the life of another century. Will not that be 
romance, as I said just now? Will it ?— 

‘“‘Sleep—you are coming at last to me. I am coming to you, to pillow 
myself amongst happy prospects.”’ 


Cuapter III. 


Ir was nearly one o'clock when Grenville laid down his pen. At the same 
hour, two nights later, he was in a very different situation. His servant 
Fritz, an Austrian, who knew the country thoroughly, and to whom he 
committed the entire management of his journey, had just roused him up 
and extracted him from the drowsy twilight of a railway carriage—extracted 
him into a gust of night wind vaguely scented, and escorted him with his 
rugs and dressing-bags into the refreshment-room of some unknown junction. 

“ Our train,” said Fritz, ‘‘ does not goforan hour. Perhaps, excellency, 
you will allow me to order a little supper for you. See,” he said, taking a 
list of refreshments from a table, ‘This soup is good—you get it never in 
Vienna : these sausages are good; and this wine—you should taste that.” 

Partly by way of getting rid of the time, partly by way of acknowledging 
his servant's care for him, Grenville let the supper be ordered, and sat down 
to wait for it. Half awake as he was, the scene seemed like a dream to 
him. The air was hazy with gas-lit filaments of tobacco smoke; odd- 
looking men with peaked caps and spectacles were beguiling their minutes 
with beer at little marble tables, whilst their luggage, mostly in the shape 
of miniature canvas portmanteaus, lay at their feet like dogs. Mufiled 
women with bundles came and went, or sat wearily on red velvet benches. 
Coffee-machines with great brass domes gleamed at a long counter, and the 
walls, lined with pitch-pine, made a bare background for everything, 
chequered with advertisements of unfamiliar liqueurs and drinks. The 
whole place was charged with a sense of nocturnal travelling—of a frag- 
ment of active life strayed into the regions of sleep. 

Grenville ate his supper with curiosity rather than appetite, and then 
went out and smoked his cigar upon the platform. Near, in a valley, were 
the street-lights of some silent town ; to the right and left were the scat- 
tered station buildings—masses of shadow starred with a coloured lamp 
or two; and all around were hills covered with pine-forests, which showed 
in the dim moonlight their serrated outlines against the sky. Grenville was 
ignorant of the name, and even of the locality, of the station. All the 
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country round was steeped in the charm of mystery. By-and-by some 
figures issued from the refreshment-room, crossing the rails to another plat- 
form beyond; and before long, with a rumbling moan out of the silence, 
came a lighted passenger train, sliding, and hissing, and arresting itself. A 
few moments more, and it has passed away like a somnambulist. Grenville 
looked at his watch, and his servant's voice at his ear said, ‘‘ Our train 
next. It comes here in five minutes. Here, excellency, is the station- 
master. He will keep a compartment, if he can, for you. I know him. His 
father was steward to the last Prince Plekonitz.”’ 

Grenville turned round, and acknowledged the profound bow of a func- 
tionary, whose gold braid glittered and whose whiskers shivered with 
authority. A whistle pierced the night ; there was another rumbling moan ; 
and presently close to the group a procession of lighted windows, and 
shining sides of carriages bearing the word “ Trieste” on them, moved and 
became stationary. The station-master was as good as his word. With 
much ceremony, after a little talk with the guard, he bowed Grenville into 
a reserved compartment, saying to the former as he did so, “ His excellency 
alights at G-——-.—Your excellency will arrive there at half-past four in the 
morning.” 

“ Certainly,” said Grenville, smiling to himself, as he stretched himself 
out on the cushions, ‘‘I am an exception to the rule that no man is a hero 
to his valet. Fritz imagines me a minister of state already; and what is 
even more to the purpose, he communicates his own conception of me to his 
friends.” The truth of this reflection was experienced even at G , when 
in the chill obscurity of the station a commissionaire from the hotel, who 
had been joined by the guard the moment the train arrived, appeared at the 
door of the compartment, and assisted his excellency to descend. In these 
days everything has to be paid for ; the bow of the departing guard indicated 
that he had been paid sufficiently ; and Grenville before long, in a heavy 
rattling omnibus, was being shaken to pieces over the paving-stones of a dim 
angular street. After lasting for ten minutes, this torture came to an end; 
and the vehicle halted abruptly under a huge resonant archway. Some men 
with lanterns emerged from a glass door; within one belated gas-jet 
gleamed on some stone stairs; and Grenville presently, in an atmosphere of 
ghostly quiet, was passing to his room by the gallery of a frescoed hall, one 
side of which was covered with a coat-of-arms, and bore the date of 1620. 
‘* This inn, sir,” said Fritz, as he opened his master’s door, ‘‘ is very old— 
more than two hundred years.” And so it well might be, thought Grenville 
as he closed his eyes. Already, into the present, it seemed to his imagina- 
tion that the past had projected a long fantastic shadow. 

The dreams of sleep are killed by a bright morning. The dreams of our 
waking life take often a new vigour from it. So, next morning for Grenville, 
a thousand new fancies, all of them children of the same waking dreamland, 
came floating into his room as Fritz opened the windows, and admitted, in 
doing so, a breath of that faint unfamiliar smell which whispers to a 
stranger’s nerves the news that he is in a strange city. As for G , itis 
no doubt perfectly true that many an Englishman might roam through every 
street of it and be struck by nothing in any of them, excepting its inferiority 
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to Bayswater; but the minds of some men, if not their eyes, are colour-blind. 
To Grenville the very names over the shops, the conformation of the roofs 
and chimneys, and even the shape of the primitive cart-wheels, were things 
which touched his imagination as a breeze touches the sea, and made it 
shiver into some new colours. Fritz was his guide for an hour or so, and 
did the honours of the place for him. By the middle of the day he was once 
more in the train, and was speeding away from roofs and streets and 
chimneys, and piercing the country, beyond whose borders was Hungary. 

And now, indeed, a duller imagination than his might have found excite- 
ment in the scenes which were pouring past him. All the backgrounds 
of all the romances of the world seemed to him to be suddenly turning into 
realities ; or else nature itself seemed to be turning unreal, and to be receiving 
him into a universe of illusions. These mountains covered with interminable 
forests, these green winding valleys, with tiled hamlets gleaming in them, 
these deeply rutted roads flanked with wayside crosses, these water-mills 
with the Middle Ages clinging to their cumbrous wheels—pictures of this 
kind each seen for a minute or two, and vivified now and then by bright- 
coloured rustic figures, came to Grenville all with a delightful magic about 
them—with an enchanted music like the overture to some new experience. 
Who has not at times, when travelling even in his own country, known 
some feeling similar? Who, catching sight, through the moving windows 
of the railway carriage, of some old orieled manor-house, half hidden 
amongst its avenues, has not seen in it the casket of some inaccessible 
novel, and imputed some breath of love to the slopes where the deer 
wander? And if this can be felt at home in our own modernised England, 
how would the feeling not be quickened in Styria—a land where the follow- 
ing vision presently startled Grenville ?—an isolated rock, some thousand 
feet in height, scarred with precipices and fledged with enormous pines, 
amongst which gleamed an ascending line of towers, whilst crowning the 
summit was a castle spiked with pinnacles. Within view of this spectacle 
was a little wayside station at which the train stopped ; so Grenville was 
able to assure himself that what he looked at really existed. The whole 
structure seemed perfect. Glass gleamed in the windows. The train 
moved on and his eyes became more expectant. By-and-by, nearer the 
line, a hunting-lodge peeped out of the forest, with a great black coronet 
daubed on its white plaster ; then, far off, like a ship’s masts on the horizon, 
one or two towers rose above a sea of pine-trees; then came a station, near 
to a red-roofed town, whose grey fortifications were marked by a line 
of lindens; and then another castle, half lost in a park, with fanciful 
Grecian temples scattered amongst the foliage. 

At last, however, the aspect of things changed. The mountains died 
away into long low-lying slopes; and soon the train was moving in a sea- 
like expanse of plain. Now and again came some sloping uplands, on the 
ridge of one of which a castle or country-house was seen distending itself, 
like a great bleached barrack; but these were left behind, and presently 
there was nothing but flatness, edged at the remotest sky-line by low, faint 
hills, cobalt-coloured. At first this transition tended to disappoint Grenville. 
Huge parallelograms of ploughland, alternating with waste and pasture, 
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chilled his fancy with homely reminiscences of Lincolnshire ; but by-and- 
by his eyes came to be conscious of various strange details, which once 
more enchanted everything. The names of the stations had become uncouth 
and alien; the words on the doors of the waiting-rooms and the offices 
were in an un-European language, suggesting no conjecturable meaning. Here 
and there on the plain, watching his wandering charge, was some solitary 
shepherd, or swineherd, grasping his long crook, and loosely covered with 
a capote of Oriental fashion; whilst above the roofs of villages islanded 
in sprouting orchards, the towers of the churches showed themselves with 
bulging Oriental domes. Grenville now knew where he was. Everything 
spoke of Hungary. 

So the hours wore on, the prospect hardly changing itself, till at last the 
traveller, thrusting his head out of the window, descried in the distance 
a new distinguishing feature—an enormous poplar avenue straight as a 
line, crossing the whole landscape, and disappearing on each horizon. 
Watching this with a vague feeling of curiosity, he saw the trees grow more 
and more distinct; soon, between them and him, a small town showed 
itself—a church, some rows of houses, and the chimney of one engine- 
house. Passing these, the train slacked its speed, and then stopped with a 
jerk at a dwarfed disconsolate station. Here, amongst a group of farmers 
and earth-stained peasants, was a figure whose presence distinguished this 
station from all the others—the figure of a footman, having a red cockade 
in. his hat, and a long well-made overcoat, bright with immense gilt 
buttons. In a moment Fritz appeared at the carriage door; and Grenville 
knew the journey was all but ended. 

Outside the gate were waiting a spruce-looking brougham and a high 
outlandish break, with some wild-eyed gipsies staring at them. Grenville 
was presently at home amongst the civilized cushions of the former; and 
the horses, at the sound of the whip, plunged forward impetuously. One 
incongruous sensation at once surprised and amused him, and that was 
the rocking and jolting of the eminently well-hung vehicle, which-told a 
refreshing tale of the savage character of the road. In a few minutes 
a sharp turn was taken, and then he saw he was in the great poplar 
avenue. On each side was a deep irregular ditch, beyond were glimpses of 
tiled barns and cottages, and ahead of him in the distance, it seemed that 
the road was blocked by some vague masses of building, on which some- 
thing or other glittered. In due time all this explained itself. The broug- 
ham was approaching a long buff-coloured wall, built of stone elaborately 
dressed, and enriched with cyphers at intervals; and in the middle of 
this was a florid Italian gateway, high over which was lifted a gilded 
princely coronet. Some doors were opened, a man in a green livery raised 
a hat full of plumes to the carriage ; gravel crunched under the wheels ; some 
barefooted women were visible, grubbing in unkempt flower-beds ; then came 
shadow and echo, and the horses tramped under an archway ; they crossed 
a well-like court surrounded by walls and windows, and drew up under 
a second archway beyond. Here on a step was standing a majestic porter, 
with gold lace on his coat and a gold-headed staff of office in his hand. 
Through the door behind him was visible a great ascending staircase, on 
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which were stationed several liveried servants, a wizened little dwarf, who 
might have been either sixteen or sixty, and a steward who would have 
done honour to any German melodrama, as he smiled and blinked a 
respectful benediction on the scene. Grenville feared for a moment that 
they would all of them be kissing his hand—an act which, though he 
approved of it in theory, would, he felt, be embarrassing in practice. Asa 
matter of fact, however, they merely muttered something and bowed ; and 
somehow or other between them conducted him up the staircase. This 
was not unlike the staircase of a palace at Genoa. There was the same 
spaciousness, the same fine proportions, though the stairs and balustrades 
were of coarse stone, not marble, and the walls were rudely whitewashed. 
But a life-size portrait of Maria Theresa was on one side, a cardinal 
simpered superb benevolence on the other; and facing the landing was a 
wigged general under a canopy, turning a velvet shoulder to an army being 
massacred in the background. Grenville found at this point that the dwarf 
alone was conducting him. He was ushered through two bare ante-rooms, 
whose walls were dingy with pictures. A farther door was opened. He 
heard a voice that he recognised; and the Princess, full of smiles, was 
greeting him in a good-sized drawing-room. Here everything had an oddly 
familiar look—tables, carpet, and sofas. It all suggested England—only 
an England just robbed of its comfort. There was English comfort, how- 
ever, in the sight of the tea-table ready for him; and he and the Princess 
were soon happily seated with nothing between them but a service of old 
Vienna china. 

‘You mustn’t be frightened,’ she said, ‘‘at finding me quite alone. 
Some time next week there will be a few people coming—Count C , 
perhaps, who was once Ambassador in London; and a nice little niece of 
mine with two angels of children. To-night, too, at dinner, I have com- 
pany for you in the shape of the priest. He talks nothing but Hungarian, 
so I must be his interpreter. Poor man—this will make his conversation 
go further than usual. You see,” she went on, ‘‘I have taken you at your 
word ; and you will have nothing to amuse you here but the things you 
told me you cared about—a half-civilized country which is strange to you, 
and an old draughty castle, where I hope you are already at home. Hark!” 
she exclaimed sharply, “I believe I hear my grandchildren. If it’s not too 
dark to see, come outside and look at them.”’ 

He opened a window for her, and they emerged on the leaded roof of a 
portico. Below was an enormous court, enclosed symmetrically by out- 
buildings, and having in the middle a grass-plot, which encircled a towering 
obelisk. 

“Ah,” said the Princess, ‘“‘my beauties! Look at them, there they 
are—all waddling up to the old Prince Ludwing’s monument.” 

Grenville’s eye followed the direction of hers; and thus guided, he dis- 
covered a flock of turkeys, straying about at will, as if the whole place 
were a farm-yard. 

“Look! look!’ said the Princess, smiling at them through her spec- 
tacles. ‘‘ That’s Tommy, and that’s Francis Joseph. Don’t you like my 
grandchildren ? And there, behind that grand gate, are my great-nephews 
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and great-nieces, the pigs. Ain’t I foolish?” she went on, as she turned 
away. ‘I live so much alone, that my fancies are my companions,” 

Grenville meanwhile had been contemplating the poplar avenue, whose 
slim vista reached away into the twilight, beyond an entrance opposite to 
him, that was guarded by two great statues. 

“That avenue,” said the Princess, ‘‘ was made by my husband’s grand- 
father, to form a link between two distant properties. In that direction it 
goes for more than sixty miles, and sixteen in the other; and this castle is 
stuck on it like a piece of meat on a skewer. How dark it is getting! but 
still, I can tell you a little of our geography. On one side of us is our 
town—you would call it a village; on the other the park, into which your 
bedroom looks; and north aud south are our poplars and open country. 
That great building is a riding-school; the other that faces it is a ball- 
room; and those two things like temples to the right and left of the en- 
trance, coachmen and gardeners live now in them; but forty years back 
they were the quarters of a guard of honour. Yes,” she said, looking at 
him with an amused twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘ we have only just ceased to be 
interesting savages. I hope you'll discover to-morrow that we're not quite 
civilised yet. Hark, that bell means it is half-past six. We dine at seven. 
I will have you shown to your room. Don’t dress ; put on merely a morn- 
ing coat; and listen—one piece of advice: take your hat with you and 
wear it in these cold passages.” 

The dwarf, who was found in the ante-room, and who seemed a kind of 
groom-of-the-chambers, actually had Grenville’s hat ready for him; and 
guiding him down the stairs to a vaulted corridor on an entresol, landed him 
at last in a bedroom that was vaulted also, though the curves of the roof, as 
well as the walls, were incongruously covered with a cheap English paper. 
Having made the toilette enjoined him, Grenville retraced his steps, and 
found the Princess and the priest already awaiting him in the drawing-room. 
The priest rose deferentially and, with both hands on his stomach, made a 
bend of the body towards him which a smile interpreted asa bow. The 
Princess rattled through a bilingual introduction, and then said, “ Take 
your hats, and let us come in to dinner.’’ They passed out through the 
ante-room, across the head of the staircase, and presently reached a large 

circular chamber, rudely frescoed, so as to look like a ruinous temple, with 
a broken dome for its roof, and fern sprouting out of its walls. 

Compared with an English dinner the repast was primitively simple. 
The dishes were few, and each was presented twice; there was nothing on 
the table but a dish of pears, and biscuits ; and there was one wine only— 
a red wine of the country. To Grenville, fresh from the luxuries of Vienna 
and London, all this seemed like a happy retrogression into shadow-land ; 
and the number of clumsily reverential servants who shuffled round so barea 
board, deepened this vague impression. A mere accident deepened it yet 
further. The Princess worked industriously as interpreter between the 
priest and Grenville; but presently Grenville, feeling that he cut rather a 
helpless figure, asked if the priest was able to talk Latin. The good man’s 
face at once lighted up, and a smile widened the curve of his smooth over- 
flowing cheeks. With his knife arrested an inch in front of his mouth, he 
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emitted first a cough, and then a few halting words, which Grenville barely 
recognised through their unaccustomed pronunciation ; but to which, how- 
ever, he bravely responded by some others, imitating as well as he could 
the pronunciation of his neighbour. In the course of a few minutes the 
two began just to understand each other. As time went on they got more 
shameless and confident, and gradually casting to the winds all reverence 
for grammatical virtue, they became intelligible as they ceased to attempt 
correctness. The Princess was delighted. She asked in Hungarian and 
English what they were saying, and by-and-by she was informed that they 
had got on the subject of the castle. The castle to the priest was the most 
magnificent object in the universe; and he evidently felt a kind of personal 
pride in recounting to a stranger all the wonders contained in it. Moreover 
as this kind of catalogue obviated the necessity for verbs, he continued it in 
the drawing-room till the early hour arrived for him and his cassock to bow 
themselves out and vanish. ‘‘ Theatrum—scena—proscenium—’" these were 
some of the echoes left by him in his listener’s ears—‘‘ arma cum multis 
gemmis—arma antiquissima—documenta—libri—medii avi reliquie—mira- 
bilia multa—permulta—admiranda! Sylve—cervi—latifundia prodigiosa.”’ 
W. H. Matxock. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE ORIGIN, PROPAGATION, AND PREVENTION OF 
PHTHISIS. 


To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Sim,—The publication of Professor Tyndall’s article on this subject in the 
September number of the Fortnightly Review is most opportune, and if it 
cause, as it certainly ought, attention to be directed to the reconsideration 
of the evidence upon which the Bacillian Theory was propounded, the result 
will be, in the words of the Professor, “of extraordinary interest and 
importance not only to the medical men of England but to the community at 
large.” We are reminded by Professor Tyndall that nearly ten years have 
elapsed since the formal announcement of the Bacillian Theory, and during 
that time Koch and the majority of the medical profession of the whole 
world, have been endeavouring to find a means of applying that theory in 
the prevention and cure of consumption, with the result, as is indeed 
admitted, that for practical purposes not one iota of progress has been made. 
Those of us who have from the first been opposed to the interpretation that 
has been placed upon Koch's great discovery, said, and say, that that most 
unsatisfactory result was inevitable, because the bacillian doctrine is a 
misinterpretation of, and totally opposed to, the real import of Koch’s 
experiments, and has no foundation in fact. 

The complete failure of the practical application of the Bacillian Theory, 
after such a long and extensive trial by its author and its ablest supporters, 
and the anticipation of that result by those who have been always opposed 
to it, appears to me to necessitate the serious consideration of the grounds 
upon which that theory has been objected to. -{n his article, Professor 
Tyndall says, ‘‘ By experiments of the most definite and varied character 
the propagation and action of this terrible organism were demonstrated,” I 
would ask him to point out the experiments of Koch that justify that 
description? We know that Koch experimentally introduced the bacillus 
into a number of animals, some of which were invariably attacked by con- 
sumption, others had a greater or less liability to it, and the remainder 
were totally free from the disease. It is clear that the theory can only have 
been established by the first set of experiments, that is, those in which the 
disease apparently invariably followed the inoculation. The guinea pigs, 
rabbits, &c., that were *“‘employed”’ in these experiments, were divided 
into two classes, those that were inoculated and those that were not, the 
latter forming the ‘‘control”’ experiments. All the inoculated were subse- 
quently found diseased, and the non-inoculated free from it, and the 
experiments were apparently complete. But Koch himself noted that 
if these animals were kept too long before they were inoculated, 
they also became diseased, and there was only a difference of time 
between the inoculated and the non-inoculated animals that became con- 
sumptive, and, consequently, the so-called control evidence is worthless. 
What produced consumption in the non-inoculated animals? Koch made 
no experiments to ascertain that, he assumed the inhalation or other intro- 
duction of the bacillus. But where is there any evidence of that? The 
previous experiments do not prove that the bacillus can produce consump- 
tion, and to offer that explanation is neither more nor less than to assume 
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the precise point those experiments were undertaken to prove. And that 
assumption is the sole basis of the theory. Further these animals were 
subjected to the conditions of confinement. What effect did those conditions 
produce on the animals? Koch ignored those conditions and their effects, 
and by so much vitiated his conclusion, even if that conclusion had been 
otherwise established. These objections, the validity of which is incon- 
testable, are either of them necessarily fatal to the Bacillian Theory, and it 
is easy to show that that theory is neither in accord with, nor capable of 
affording an adequate explanation of the well-known facts of the disease. 
But Koch’s experiments add another link to the evidence that proves that 
where animals are subjected to the conditions that reduce their breathing 
capacity below a certain point in proportion to the remainder of the bod ° 
there you have consumption directly produced. His successful experimen 
were due to the presence of those conditions, and his unsuccessful ones 
their absence in the required degree. I have repeatedly and recently shown 
at the meetings of the British Association that wherever those conditions 
are present in man or animal, there consumption is found: that wherever 
they are absent, there the disease is absent; that their introduction is 
followed by the appearance of the disease, and their removal, in time, by 
its complete recovery, and that this interpretation of the real nature of 
consumption is both in strict accord with, and capable of affording an 
adequate explanation of, all the known facts of the case. Fortunately for 
the human race it is not to the bacillus tuberculosis we have to look, but to 
our own habits and surroundings. Consumption is not an infectious 
disease, but a disease of civilisation, with which we shall, ere long, 
successfully cope. At the commencement of my letter I stated that Pro- 
fessor Koch had made a great discovery. It is a source of special pleasure 
to me, and under the present circumstances an imperative duty, to point 
out and fully acknowledge the great service he has rendered to science. 
The immense increase of knowledge of the smaller forms of life that is the 
direct result of Professor Koch’s investigations will produce a great and 
permanent effect upon the science of biology. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Goprrey W. Hams.eron. 





*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 








